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LETTERS. 



LETTER hXXL 

RROM 1 kind x^ dicory in natural 
'] hiftjiy, you muft allow me to fall 
I upon an account of one of the moll 
' amazing ot^e<£ls of it that I have 
I- feen. I am Itill at Temi. I have • 
been 'taken ^3oUt five miles from the place, K> 
fee the vaft cafcade. *Tis a work of nature, and 
one of the moft fhipendous of her irregularities. . 
The noife is fuch, that I do not hear yet i but 
my ears have nothing to do with my writing to . 
you s I Ihall do better without them j they were 
only open to interruptions. 

You can conceive nothing fo fhipendous as 
the fig^t of this vaft and terrible cataraft. The 
■water that throws itfclf down is a whole river i " 
the fall is not lefs than three hundred feet. Con- ' 
cdve to yourfelf a river thrown from thei 
iharp edge of a rock to fuch a depth, without 

VoL.U. B ' inter- 
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InterrupdoA^ ^nd received oa anotheii; rock: be- 
low, and you will imagine that both the eye and ' 
the ear muft be filled with the eStCt. The very 
s^)pehdage3 to tKi» miracle are dnsmfelyes amaz-^ .' 
ifig i the mountaiji ^icKwe aicendedto it is of 
white marble ; they call it Monte di Mairoore. • 
I; was vafBy delighted with the fight of it ; but I 
hkdiike to have had k very feeling remembrance "* 
of it alfo. The way up is in fome parts very 
fteep, the track, not ^eatly beaten, and you 
mayima^ne that a pavement of natural marble 
flkbs is nbc the beft footing in the world for i 
horfcr It was againft the advice of the com- 
pftAy dia( I wouldcoB^nue on the creature ; they - 
had difmounted, and the guides, who told them 
it was the cuftom to do fo, were leading tHeir 
borfes. I placed more dependanco than I ought 
to have done on mine, and I was nearly a 
ficrifice to the temerity. We were on a part 
where the narrow road was winding, as well as- 
fteep: vaft rpcks of marble, like walls, were on 
each fide, and their height and edgea frightful 
enough* I was admiring fo ftran^ and beauti- 
fvi a fCene as prefeoted icfelf before me, whea ' 
my horfe ftumbled. Happy for the company 
I wa& hindmoft ; to itumble, is to faU, in fuch a 
place J aijd to fall, is to roll down to the next 
angle of fome block a[ marble that ftops you. 
r.followed the cncacure down the precipice; but 
his weight carried him much bcforq ipe. He . 
was deitroyed by the corner of a huge niafs of 
marblethatfioodoutataturningof theroad; and 
the dextccity of ooeofthe guides, who ran fafter 
than I rolled down, faved me from certain de** 
IfaiifBon from his flouncing in his agonies ; for- i 
muft have.fallen upon his feet» 

Id 
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• • • . 

Itv?^ Qot lohe befctt we caihe in fight oftKc* 
cafc^de. We miurched to it ndirly in front ; . bur 
m\M not gueis at tlic appearance: No- 
^ of that fmooth Iheet of water which 1 had' 
exposed, prefented itfelf. We faw befoiie us a 
cloudy or a thick finokc, riling from the ground' 
to die .hei^t of fix hundred feet at leajjb} and .as 
t|Le jJSku^d^n was high, and the day none of th6 
Inig^teft, m^tiii^ alihoft with the clouds above/ 
You wiJJ/haye fome guefi at the Viplehi^ as' well 
as c^eptK of t^ fall, when I have told you that" 



of the fall, are thrown up to twice o^ more thap^ 
twice the height of the level of tH^ river. Aboy^ 
dbivs cloud appears cont^nu/adly the fucceflion of 
particles of water that fotm it without reipidion,^ 
arid, after they have reached this neieht, they 
M Wn, in form of a flicxwer of raS,' 6n^ d* 
the circumiacent place. When the weatfijtr Is 
calmiheydropip afmallercompaf^i butaguff 
of wind blows the artificial ihower to a vift dit' 
ts^ice. . 

As we approached this cloud, we faw all thft 
Iteayes of the trees and plants, and the very furface 
of the mountain, covered with a find .powder^ 
white as fnowj and equal in fpftnefs to that ufea 
ifer the hain This is ^e marble of the cnpun- 
tain, beat and waflied off by the fall of the wa- 
ter^- and railed in diefe imperceptible particle? in 
&e artificial clouds; diey fall again in th^ 
^ower, and the water runs off without them* 
You have feen the effefts of the fait left by what 
h called the fpray of the fea • our gardens iri tbe 
*' *^' - B 2 inland 



inland parts of Effcx are often dcftroyed by if, 
after a^roi^ wind ; that however is but partial, 
dxis is univerlal : every thing is covered with it^, 
and it vifibly injures and impedes the growt}i of. 
the vegetables, by choaking up their pores, and 
obftruding the dews that fhould be received mto] 
them. . 

. We had a very advantageous view of the ca- 
taract as we advanced nearer to it ; a' littk wind 
rofe upon us, which carried away the cloud on 
one part, and gave us a view into the fall. We 
examined every part of the calcade^ the river 
above, the chabnel below, the defcent of the 
flood, and the baibn into which it is received at 
the bottom. It is the Velino, a not inconfidera- 
ble river, the Vdinus of Virgil, which forms! 
this catanid. It runs through a great extent of 
country, nearly level, before it arrives at the 
rock •, but though the declivity is not great, the 
fiiddeii fall at this place draws on a very fb:6ng 
current. For Ibme miles above, the river is very 
rapid, and I need not tell you nothing is feen 
upon iL The rock, upon whofe level mrface it 
is received before this fall, is of white marble^, 
as is the red of the mountain -, and the def- 
cent is a perpendicular wall of near three hun- 
dred foot : the edge is worn round where the wa- 
ter falls over ; but fuch a body, moving with^ 
fiich rapidity, does not trickle down the iurface 
of it : the whole river rolls over, and throwa. 
itfelf forward with a vaft fweep. *Tis faid there ' 
is, toward the bottom, a diy (pace between thia 
rock and the water -, but I do not know how any 
body Ras been informed of this. The fight from 
.the top is dreadful, yet wonderfully pli^alingr 
the river is clear, and the immediate and t?apid 

curve 
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curve formed in the bending over, is a fi^t of 
pleaiing horror. While I -w^ near this part, a 
Httle kind of boat, a coarfe contrivance of f6mc 
peafants up the river, came down the ftream : 
we faw it at a diftance, and kept our eyes vtpoh 
it. . It had been toft frbni its fattening, and the 
deftruftion was near. It travelled down to us 
with great rapidity; as it came near it was diP- 
ficult to keep the eye upon it : whpn it came to 
the precipice it rolled clean over, and in a mo* 
ment ftruck upon the head of water at the bot- 
tom. Whether it met a rock in its way, or - to 
what other Accident it was owing, I know not ^ 
for it is impoffiblc the mere' refiftance of the wa- 
ter could do it : it rebounded up to a very con- 
liderable height in three feparate pieces, and im- 
mediately aUer rolled down the cnannd with the 
water. 

From this terrifying view of die top^ we def- 
cended to examine the bottom of the o^taraft. 
Here was a fight truly furprifing : you heard me 
mention the fmooth and compadt body in which 
the water rolled over the edge of the precipice 5 
there is' nothing in the defcent to break it 
but the mere refiftance of the air, and the 
rapidity of that defcent ; yet it is here divided 
4II to pieqes,. and as it comes near the bottom, 
is not a bed of water, but a kind of heavy and 
terrible Ihowcr of rain. 'Tis from this that the 
drops rife in a conftant fucceffion, fo as to form 
the clpud already mentioned, which defcend^ 
again in fHll more minute drops, after it has been 
toffed to that furprifing height. 

* Frorn the level of the river, that is, from the 
head of the cataraft, the fight is very odd ; when 

B 3 one 



pnc looks upon this ri&ig douji, (lie !^y pf^t 
ttcxos no more than a thick vapour, or -iiuft. 'It 
is white indeed, but Whether fes }k <Wwi%;| 
the difturbed motion pf dvc water, ^V,^ finaU 
parucles pf the marble earned iip wim it, I carf* 
not fay. It is -ifeen in a continued flu^^itttib]^ 
ri/ing by ftafts and lift$ oipe wav, ani^ ^^^1% 
more equally anothe|r : it role a vait hei^t atx^ve 
pur heads, . and. then f^nxed to loTe {tfdF fn 'the 
air, like a fipoak at a farther diitance /from 'the 
phimney, and it wa3 o44 ^9 113 to cbhcetve th^ 
it ca^e down again. 

The bottom is a part one would have yet 
more curipfity to examine than eveft tjie (cj) $ 
but the curiqi&ty is not fo happily fetisfied. . We 
had the advantage of a wind to darry oBF dw 
pillar of the afcending cloud, and fo to ftiew lis 
the lower part ; but ftill all was confulidn an^ 
pbfcurity. I had a -great mind to fee the vafH>a* 
(in into which the falling river was rccdvdd j But 
all I could difcover of it ^v^as a great cavity, the 
furface of die water in this was in too much motion 
to let me fee any thing of it diftinftly ; and die 
ciaih of the faUinjg. drops, with thole whicih 
formed the riling doud, confliitd die eye, a^ 
inuch as it deafened the ear. 

The qmntity rajfed in form of diis cloud mutt 
be very confiderablc 5 for it diminiflies ^tUc very 
river in a gre^t proportion, iThe quantity c* 
^ter carried off by the ftream, as' it^mnsr'from 
$he great balin, in which it is .received imnie- 
^ately from tht cataraft, is nothing in propor- 
tion to that which is brought to It by the nver 
^bove. It du-ows itfelf down in a vaft 'ihe^t, and 
^ whole* river, for a great way aBove tliclicad,' 

is 
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•IS <»iflidcrjA)te in its extent ; but it fin&irom dite 
"bafih, thotfgh with violent rapidity, ftt in a 
verjr touch diminiflied body. It bums zwd^f 
4i*om the refervoir all in foam, and roars along 
atnong the marble rocks that confine it on each 
•fide, and that in fomc places interrupt the chdn- 
ncl'i but the bed here is-^f ^finall capacity, in 
proportion to the river above. It runs in this 
peculiar (Channel to fomc tiiftahce, and then falls 
into die Ntrr. The Nera of the ancient Romans. 

LETTER LXXII. 

I Have got into a region of curiofities, and I 
am not forry that my letters to you will havft 
a different turn from thofe which you have in ge*- 
nerd hitherto received from me. Enough of 
churches and of monafteries, of Painting and of 
Scu](pturc ; at ieaft enough of them for the pre- 
fcnt. It will be a rclcafe from the femenels of 
thofe fiibjeds For a time ; and if we are obliged 
to return to diem again, as I Ihrcwdlyfufpeft 
we fhall, when wc come to Rome, there wUl be 
3gain variety. 

You have been told of the -ffioHan hills, the 

Srilbns of the winds. A fober Italian at prefent 
ands in the place of Mollis, and, inltead of 
fticklng the mountain with ^ fpear, opens a 
Kttle door to give them paff^. Things are 
dways rendered more Wonderful in the telling/ 
The cpftom of the world is for raifing the mi- 
racle in the relation ; but in no nation of it is 
llUs fo pniverfel as among the Italians, *l heard 

B 4 ' fo 
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fo mudi of the ftorms and tempefts ifluing £tom 
jthetnouths of thefe iininenfe caverns, that I ex>^ 
peded fomcthing very extraordinary. ^Tis my 
fate to be difappointed ; but, in this particular^ 
accident contributed greatly to it^ and fet the 
thing in a meaner light to me than thatiaWhick 
I had a right to fee it. 

We Had employed fo much of the' tall day in fee* 
Ing the amazing cataraft of Temi, that there re.<- 
mained nothing of it for any new obfervation. Thii 
morning we were up early, and fet out for the 
\^6lian hills. We found it very cold as we afcend- 
cd tothelittletownof Caefium, which ilandson the 
fide of the mountain^ We were foon put under 
the guidance of the proper people for (hewing 
ns the miracle, and in a little time arrived at it. 
In pur way we were told of the monftrous gufts 
that had at times ifilied at the opening ox the 
portaL As we approached it, we {aw an old, 
and not very firm, door; and, on coming nearer, 
heard the roaring of the winds, within, not lefs 
than the noife of the catarad we had lafi: feen, 
and not unlike it. , We flood firm on our feet v 
and M— — s, whp has^ generally a meat deal of 
care, though, to do him juftice, ne has not 
much fear, fixed himfelf againft a rock that 
jetted out beyond the common furfacc. When 
the door -was thrown open, it was a. ftrang? fur- 
prile to us to hear the roaring all ceafe, and a 
itill greater to perceive not the leaft guft of wind 
coming out. The people who (hewed us the 
place, and who had faid fuch wonderful things 
about it ; for it is the cuftom of the Italians in 
^eral to magnify every thing to ftrangers, were 
much out of countenance at the difappointmcnt* 
And for my own part, I mufi: conteis that I 

was 
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trsis not tntbqut fiifpicion of more than a dif- 
ajppointment : I had been mack to expeS: great 
thmgS) more from the noife which X b^4 wkh- 
ill) than from the promifes of our guides,, and J 
be^an' to look on all as a fallaqr ; but in this 
I was afterwards convinced that I had been too 
free in n>y ccnfure. There were more people ac- 
cidenuiUy preient, and they were as mudh out of 
humour : as myfelf with the up*hiU journey to 
Caefium, and with the dimbing the hill -ftill 
bi^r among thefe. rocks to no purpofe. 
M " s< on the contrary, though a little out of 
countenance about the care he had taken to pre-- 
ferve himiclf from the fury of the expeded blaft^ 
yetj in his ufual way of making advantage from 
every thing, told us, if we had miiled the won- 
der of the tempeft, we had yet the wonder oi 
the cave before us, and that to him it appesued 
much greater. He led us forward into the 
hollow ; a wild and iire^lar cavo'n,. but not 
without its kind of beauty: 'tis, very large and 
lofty, and 0iews itfelf to bie the fole work of na^ 
ture ; there has not been a chifiel, or any other 
initrument on any part of it. The floor is of 
rock, covered with a little earth, partly froni 
4uft blown in, partly from the dirt of people's 
fhoes^ and partly from the particles of the rock 
itfelf) ground to pieces by the treading of the 
numbers who go into it. This covering is but 
thin, but it feenis a fuperitition not to Iweep it* 
The roof is lofty, and irregularly arched^ the 
^one& in fome places hang out in fuch. a man- 
ner, diat there feems danger of their falling i 
but no fuch accident ever happened. The walls 
or fides are of folid rocH» jetting out in a yaft 
many places in rude mafles, and often with Iharp 
f dge&» T}ftj;t is in the whole, on a remoter view, 
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^hfeh ^^tidld u^tefl Id^anolter c)»\^ arid out 
4tt >#hidH the^ ]alfiiilK[^ii5> «t <«€ttta&l tittfe!}^ tad 
<^mf^iiiieaiy'^ tb« mlAdli ftf lite diy Jh'^tiifeliefiAt 
«f fMMiie^) ttere c^%ie « #ind, -^inft Whi^ 

^ith'tte aocottttt-, bat M-«-^^-JS5 |)i««^iSM Wfth 

4die%fait;» and %ah!e Mo -a cfa^erh much 
t ahd much iarg^ dkan thfe fbrmbr. It W26 
ilh itif#f^ fij^t. A tinfjgle ilhk feh^ to light 
the Whde^}^an& toteir'aMjr'well ; a chtumfbncb 
^f^l/^IUM havtTuir^riM Hit very Ihudi, had I 
^fK% btfone feen as mucK4n ilfe minks iwic vifli^ 
fe^e time ago. This ^^ Was iMre lagged ^ 
id<e ^o6r^ '^ having bdiSih k(s tik^d^n, diah tht 
'touter one-; but the Tides ^and rodf %ei% inudl 
^ &e ^lame romahdc 4ppeib:tiiitt. At iiihe ne^*^ 
l^^fy iShtTt ftflitids ^t a kind df ^uttref^ 
iDf the hitfder ^ftot <tf the yock, tod in tw> 
or ^r^ |))ftCes thefe #fcrc c^hings at the 
fides^ i^hieh the guides Itnew itofhihg far^* 
Iher of, HQ bbdy havmg ventured to go int0 



is^ltide&figable, ^ni ^here there 14 
matter of feuHofflty^ Ife l<ntiw$ no fuch fting as 
fear : he infifted upon goihg into tirte b!F them. 
You ^oh*t iVbader that I <fecIined-ricc<Mnptoyirig; 
him, M?heh the guide reftifed it. He took the 
Knk in his^liai^, ^d i^ith-^ r^pe^tted-About hia( 
- '- I waftca 
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wafte, iandheld at the end bjr one of te«iikie$9 
lie mardied fonvant We occafionaHy ciukd to 
)Mnu and his'anifwers wore returned in si ik«u^ 
rambling xxiaxuier, attended miih double or cri^ 
^hoe$. )tit retumed, becaufe the rope wou^ 
jpot letlikn go ifarther } but bs entered a fixdnd <^ 
tiiefe cha&ns without it, one of the guides taking 
irourage, and now following him at a diftance. 
It was nesur a quarter of an hour before he came 
hsiickj anci then only to ^li me^ that, if I would 
not joOow hinH I muft leave him there i for that 
}it faw matter of many hours admiratiofi. 4 
Returned to CasiQimH and it was afternoon befeie 
1 faw any thing of mv fellow-craveller. He re*- 
turned with two of tne glides loaded widi the 
luce of his eiroedition, and a very droll figult 
^ifmade, ^tefrom bead to foot, ^ if He 
Iscen rolled in jlower, and da4giing in hi« 
liand a monilrous toad, whkhhe hteld by thefaiIid^ 
leg, and which I fupfx^ed d^ till he duew fit 
dowa* Something on the backhadledhimtofniav 
it vhs of the ipecies of the SuraMUH kindly 

iich produces its young on that part i but this 
proved erroneous : it was'the oDmmeti colul ; buc 
growi^un(]erfavonrofthecovert,4ndamotigpleRi^ 
ty of food) to the lugnefs of oneS hat-crGhnm. Afc. 
foon as it was thrpwn down, it darted forth its 
urine to a|;reat diftance^ and with a finpHfing 
force; biit it hit no body, fo fiiat I can far 
of its tfk&$. We deftroyed it, ana 
^, with great ddiberatioA, opened its 
head, to Ibew me there was no ftoAe in it, ^is old 

bolous writers had pretended, and as Shidce* 
had believed, who. makes misfortune likd 

e toad, ^^ loathibme and venomous, yet wear-; 
^^ il^ at precious jewel in his head/' The-findkig^ 
ixjTfie in the brain of fo foU^^^ ti 'creatore. 
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.he urged as a collateral argument in favour of Wi 
doftrine of that which' is called fo being in reality 
the tooth of a fifh, the fea-wolf. ^ In its ftomach^ 
•for he opened it intirely, we found three full- 
grown batts, and feveral remains of other, animals^ 
which muft have been f^allowed widiin a day 
ibT two, 

Thfe loading of his attendants, and that of his 
own pockets, was of quite . another kind. - One 
of thefe brought in a ftratt and beautiful things 
refembling a tiibe of glafs ; it was five feet long^, 
and of the thicknefe of onie's finger : the hoU,ow^ 
within it would admit a goofe-quill, and the mat- 
ter of it was pure cryftal, as tranfparent as the 
fineft Venetian glafe, and all the way of the fame 
thickncfs. This they told us, and a n\illion 
other fuch, had hun^ down,' in the manner of 
icicles, from the roof of one of the inner caves. 
They brought alfo feveral others of the Tame 
kind; but lefs beautiful. M— — s produced 
from his own pdckets a number of round ftones, 
of the fize of piflol-buUets, and much like the 
whiter kinds of Ichool-boys marbles. They were 
evidently of the fame kind of matter with the 
long* pipes, and vdien he broke one or two of 
them, we found they were made up of a a^t 
liumber of crufts, one over another, and all 
perfeftly tranfparent. Thefe he told us Ke had 
taken up from the floor of the fame caves where 
the long ones had hung from the roof, and. out 
of fome little fprings of water in one of the inr\er 
taverns. He told us that the matter of- thefe 
feveral produdions was not cryflal, as I had 
fuppofed, much lefs nitre, as jthe guides diought; 
He called it fpar ; but his diftinftions between 
that fbne and cryital were (o fmall, that tke dif* 
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fcrent naii^ was hardly neceflary. He told us 
ttiat (Key. w^ all formed of particles of this, 
Ipar carried up in vapours, together with w*- . 
tcry matter from the dq>ths of th^ earth : (hatthe 
o^d of thde caves condenfed that vapour againf): 
their tops and fides into watery and that thefe 
bodies Di^e formed from the particles of that 
tnatt^ which could no longer be fufpended in the 
drops* He added, that they gathered together as 
the drops coUefted on the toot and walls, and de- 
lating the' fluid as it fell, formed thefe pipes j ^ 
and that the round (tones at the bottdm were alio 
formed of the fame matter, feparacing itfelf from 
drops that fell down. He proved to us the truth 
of this by a multiplicity of other things of the 
fame kina, tak^n rrom the walls of the caverns^ 
as well as the roofs and floor, and he thought his 
coUeftion worth a thoufand times the trouble it 
had coft him« 

Befide thefe beautiful produdtions, he brought 
4way alfo fome pieces of the fuieft white earm I 
ever faw : it was as light as. cork, and the leait 
grain of it would turn a bafin of water milky y 
this he called by a whimflcal nam^ Lac Lunas,, 
Milk of the Moonfhine ^ and it Was with this 
that his deaths were all whitened. It grew in 
many parts of the cavern to the fides of the 
rocks, and efpeciaUy in the narrow entrances: 
It was in thefe that he had got fo thoroughly pow« 
dered with it. He recommended this to the 
^hyfician of the place, as an admirable medicine 
in all thofe cafes in which the drug called Mag* 
nefia alba is at this time fo famous, in Germany 
and elfewhere. But he found a way of ingratiate 
ing himielf much more with the principal peo-. 
pie gf the town, by producing beiore them k>me^ 
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fame pieces of a hf^v^mk^ kwaslniui 
of AcVgnefe of a wakut, anguijff, M^c^ ffl^ 
and furprifipgly heavy. HetoMthcm ihVhaa 
pgrt of one ofme renjibier caverns he IjjO^^w:}^ 
d^ft; out of a cranny in the rock^, an^taffiiroJdwil 
they were the richpff kind of tijp orei Tha 
do\At$ they exprefjfed on this occafiop yf^rc fboni 
cleared, wh^n li^ produpai thq pijre tnptal' bc-i 
fifr^ their feces, by a veiy eafy mo^efil. ^^Vr* 
ofibred hm regards; bi;tt he declinoj; t^ioug^ t 
thipk he very wey dpfenred thpip, 

. •Tis^ pdd that the caverns in tjiefe mo\mtam^ 
fliqruld never have been fearched before ; , but vnff 
fee that the people who are beft qualified fpf tra- 
veUing, with ^ view to general advantages^ arc 
npt diofe who make the tour. T^e guii& g^me 
us a frightful' account of precipices and craggy 
rocks in the depths of the recels, and witt long 
reQiembf r t;|ie bold £nKl)fb(nan that le4 tlv^m 

through all of thepfi. M s. himfelf ^ves a 

n£iofl; bi^ptiflil defciiptipn. of the ^pearance. 
There were raigny depths, h? confciles, into 
which he dared not dcfcend, becgvife the (iiipp 
yara^t top ftecp ; bpt he defcribes the infide gjf ^ 
great part of^ the mount^un as on^ v^fl hc^How, 
th? fides of folid rode, and the roof fupporterf 
by tall natural coIumn$. The caverns wf re divi^ec| 
by hi^.er and lowe;r walk, ?ind the^epti;anc,e8 intof 
tfi^m ran thro]ugh fbch a variety of winding W^J^t 
as, upon the whole, prefented the mpQ^ fuiprifing 
feene iipagjinakle. 

The view of the infidc of thU hdlow ^o\ot- 
tain g^ve M-'*-' — ^s aji idea, and a' v^ P^^?^ 
one, of the nature of thofe winds which ^t 
tisnci ru& out fvom it; 4U)d his fby inii 
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wife. 

}i9r«^ f{iy4lK»/S^ Mai Holk'^tU^ with a»r^ 
wiu^ Iws IpMt Utc}e ogpHiwiicffioA with tiics ex« 
teriP* air i i« ttoefere » not li^felf te ]che.&4()eii 

Gh»ag^pf^«^Wt»|ngd»c^de|(»!waOTl6r>d9nftr 
owwwfr,,^ it QMy i^ppm fifo» d^ftequeat and 

ft>4d«ncl>*iigf<)ft}i^vptHQ«^ Wb9i the air with- 
out. « nwjr^ rarefi^ tJift dcftfer^ T;mWii ruihak 

of ^Q caye> vi^ch fe 0»reor lefe^vnaicftt,^ Jia tl^Ji^ 

QUffttlyf ii* hot wCfUbei;, the w|«4 iji alwayaf 
ftr^^^^gei- ftom thf wo^ih of tl^ <»^e tl^Lit m 
CQ)«b To thU th$ pe€g[>)e all^^ree^ declaring 
di^ fiwiiMr WW 4e fen&ixol ^ fei^eft. winds, 
and d^^t in winter time wete * fc^trce any. 
M/i 'iii 9 pffoce^@4 tp (^fenre, that ^ishQUgh there; 
"^m yitxy Unk wiii<l 9r draught ^ aw wh^w he 
W9it ^ thece wa$^ ItiU lei^ a^erwards ; and af- 
tgr d^f toward the tinmc^ his coming out» much 
oiKifC}* Tbi9 grew upon dion as they were ia 
th0 fattbi^ part of thw* expQsimon, and the 
gytiSt» thw^ it m^ becaufe theie was tnoil 
if«iidlMiMl in -^ bMC \m told them d^contraiy, 
a»4th9 ^nd ic & as t^ wonc ouc 

. WhK little wind thera was when hc^ firft en- 
tv^ be Qhferv^ dr(yr4 in, not out cf the moun* 
tain; gnd the rearing that we heard from with^ 
ia whik tk'9 deoir was Qmu he. affiled us wai 
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b^mg t6 the rUlhing in of the air tr6m fnAam 
at- its clacks. That the current of air Was ihto * 
the tifibuntain, not ouit of it, he aifo pibved^ 
by the accounts of his guides^ that the flame of 
the Unk drore inward, not outward. This he 
faid w^ omng to tte beinga cold morningt The 
air without was condenfed by this cold^ till more 
than upon an equality with that within the ca-> 
vem, mftrefdrfeit forced its w4y ini after this^ 
as the day grevir warmer^ die air without 
came to an equilibrium with that within^ 
akid coaieqiiently there was no draught at all. 
This the guides confirmed alfo, not from theii* 
own feeling, but from the upri^t and undif*" 
turbed flame of the link during tihat timei 
From diis time the day growing warm, the air 
without grew more rarefied dian that Within, and 
in confequence the denfer air was More and more 
ftron^y fordng its way out of the Mount^n« '' 
This sdfo was Confirmed by the guides, who^ 
althou^ they knew nothing of the caufes, con-» 
fefled^ that, after the driving inward of did 
flame of their torches, and the fublequent iland-* - 
itig upright, they at a certwi time began to drive 
the contrary way, or outward ; and that did 
wind going in this direftion^ foon grew ftronger^ 
fo as to be fenfible to them in their faces ) and, 
^ in fine, fo ftrong, that they were forced to light 
more torches, for fear of Its putting the firfl^ 
out} and toward the end, that they came away, 
becauie they could keep none in for the continued 
blaft. M ■ 'S ciHifirmed this account that the ^^ 
wind was a very ftrong one out of the mouth of 
the cave as diey left it i and the people reverenced 
him for the explaining a thing which had before 
been fo many ages the obje£k of a blind admira* ^ 
tion, or what wa3 worie, a falfe conje^re. 
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At Camt of the neighbouring leats they ufe thii 
curreat of air to cool their f^ms. It is no rare 
fight Id houfes, Yfhok back falls againfl fome 
a^vern in this mountain, to fee, in a parlour 
or dining-room, a head with an open mouth, 
out at which, in the hotter hours of the day, 
there rulKes a continued current of cool air, that 
it&efiies the company. No more is ncceflary to 
this than a leaden pipe carried into fome cavern 
of the mountain ; for they all communicate with 
one another. The current is fometimes too 
ftrong from thefe in the great heats, but they 
have, cocks to ftop it -, and there is this certainty, 
that they have naturally moft of it when moil is 
wanted. 



LETTER LXXIir. 

1 Write to you, my dear **♦*♦, from Narni. 
I have Iwi a pleafant journey from the laft 
town. The country is-naturally rich, aiid ic is 
better cultivated than I expected to have fecn 
any in this part of the world. Nami is a p e i- 
iant and well-fituated town ; but, before I lay 
any thing about it, I muft give you an accou: c 
if fomething duthas aflfordcd me vaftpleafure be- 
fore I reached it. I muft not fay it lies on the 
road ; we went a litde out of the way to it, and 
if it had been a great deal, I fhouid not have 
complained of the excurfion. 

The objed of our curiofity was the remain 
of an aqueduft df the Roman times ; Auguftus 
built it, and 'tis called his bridge. 'Tis true 
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that it lies over a river, and -tis true that one of 
the old poets names it alfo as fuch -, but the 
river is very fmall, and the building imnienfc. 
The Roman aquedufts have all the appearance 
of bridges : many of them, indeed, and perhaps 
this among the number, ferved alfo as bridges 
as well as for their main purpofe ; or even if 
they had not, the very form would juftify the 
liberty of a poet in calling it by that name. The 
bell place for taking a view of thefe magnificent 
ruins is from a real bridge at prefentftanding over 
the river. The arches of this are high enou^ for 
all the purpofes of a bridge, never being filled at 
any height of the water, and yet thefe arefo trifling 
in comparifon of the others, that nothing. can be 
plainer than the others having been defigned for 
different purpofes. The Roman acquedufts are all 
carried over arches ; but thofe of this are wi^er 
than in any other remain of the fame kind. It. 
is, I thirik, the nobleft ruin I have feen. It is 
not eafy to fay what have been its original di- 
menfions in the feveral parts, fince there' is only 
one arch now entire, and the piers which re- 
main have funk, fo that there is no computing 
the height of the arches fi-om them. The firit 
arch is dry ; the fecond, which is wider, has the 
river running through it, and, in floods, through 
a part of the third. Whether there have been 
four is a doubt j if not, the third muft have 
been a mofl: amazingly large one. There are the 
remains of a pier between the two, which, if fo, 
fupported it j but this may have been a fup- 
port raifed long after, to keep up the middle of 
that arch, when the whole was fufiering by 
the finking of the piers. The building is of 
marble, and is compofed of furprifingly large 
blocks, cur fquare, and put together without 
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any cement. It joined two mountains^ that of 
Spoleta, and another of equal height, in the 
way to Pangia ; and die largeft arch, to do the 
ben: that can be by a computation from fuch im* 
perfcd materials, muft have been two hundred 
feet broad, anci a hundred and fifty feet high. 
We have been proud of the Rialto at Venice ; 
but what a different idea muft we form 6f the 
nobleft works of this kind of the moderns, when 
an . arch of an ancient aquedudb fo vaftly ex- 
ceeds diem. 

• Narni pleafed me ' extreamly in the ppofpe<9b; 
it ftands, on the declivity of a hill, a confidera* 
bly high one, and fhews itfelf in a beautiful man* 
ner from below ; but we found difficulty enough 
in getting up to it, and little in it to fatisfy our 
curiofity, or repay the labour. From the aque- 
du6t, which, as I obfervedy is out of die imme- 
diate road, we were obliged to climb a very 
fteep and rugged hill ail (he way up to the town* 
We had the curiofity to get yet nigher, to the 
caftle, which ftands behind it on the top of the 
hill. This is the refidence of the governor, it 
commands the town ; but that makes but an in- 
different figure firom it, by no means like that 
from below. 

The good appearance of the town is all from 
a diftance j when in it, we find the fbreets very 
irregular, and troublefome for walking, from 
their running up and down hill in the moft 
aukward and difagreeable manner imaginable. 
Thp houfes are in general ill-built and poor, and 
they have oiled paper, inftead of glafs, for their 
wiAdows. This at beft could make but a very 
poQr figure j but they are fo carelefs and flovenly 
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$S to kt thmi go torn and ragged, which makes 
thdm much worfe. You will think Narni but a 
nobr city after this account ; but I aiTure you we 
law fome things in it that were extremely worth 
dbfervation. There ard three fountains of brafs 
o( ffpod workmdnfhip, and the^ater is brought 
to mem ten or twelve miles by a well-contrived 
aqUeduJft. The cathedral alio is not without its 
curofities ; the gitat altar i^ a fine piece of work- 
itianlhip, and thet^ is away under it down a dou-» 
ble pair of ftairs of very fine marble of van* 
ou$ kinds, where the body of the firft bifhop 
of the place, St. Juvenal, is depofited. I men- 
tioned to you the difagrecable and roug^ afcent to 
Nami, 'tis another branch of the Aj^enines that 
we begin tb climb beie. Livy tells us, that the 
bid name of die towA, for we faw abundant 
pro6fs of its being a vfcry ancient one, was Ne- 
quinum ^ they named it from the difficulty of the 
accefs to it. The rbdcy fituation would have de- 
fended Kami aggainft itiany enemies ; but the 
R6ni^n6 were too powerful and too refolute to be 
lb bafRedi It was the ill fortune of the Nequi- 
hites ro jmn the Samnitbs, the implacable ene- 
mies of the Roman name, and the coniequaice 
was their being vanquiihed, witli the Samnites, 
by the conful Fulvius Paetinus. At this time 
Nequinum forfeited its ancient name, the Nar 
funs under its walls, from thence theconllil called 
k N^Aiia, and it was made of confeqvience as a 
RofAan colony, this was not out x>£ favour. 
Irhe Roman empire was at that time young and 
Weak. The Urtibri made incurfions that often 
wounded its fecurity; Narni flood happily to 
guard againfl thefe inroads, and it was on that 
kccount enobled into a colony^ and diftinguifhed 
With K peculiar care. 

The 



The fituation whidt, m regaxdco theRoman^^ 
had ib greatly favoured N.arni, expofed it to ma- 
nifold defixuftion, under the fucceeding attacks 
upon -that country. The Vi%oth8» the Van- 
daisy and the Huns deHrpyed it over and over in 
their repeated invafious. AU that it fit&red un- 
der theie barbarians was ids how^ever than the ha* 
vock made by the Venetian i;roQps who were quar- 
tered there at the time when pope Clement the 
feventh was prifoner in the caftle of Angeio. 
Hdkm was 1^ defolate after .this devaftation, 
find it was very Icing before the inhabitants covl4 
be got back again. They were wrong. Things 
:from that time have been on a more peaceful 
Noting; and there is hardly a diftri£t in all Italy 
that better repays the labours of the cultivator 
^an the land to the north of Nami. 



LETTER LXXIV. 

THESE little towns fcem intended as fp 
many foils to give additional luftre to that 
vaft and magnificent city to which we are ap- 
proaching : they were once folendid enough to 
vie even \rif h Rome ; but we lee nodiing ofthis, 
but in the remains of thofe times. I am now at 
Otricoli. We have travelled eight miles from 
Nami though the moft horrible roads you can 
conceive, rugged rocks and fteep hills ,all the 
way. What muft have been the fwifmels and 
die ftrength of the old Roman horfes j Cicero 
fays to Atticus, that a man may reach Temi in 
three hours from ^ome; 'tis not Icls than ten 
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pofts, and a great part of it over thefe fbange 
roads •, furely there muft be a blunder in the co- 
pies. Otricoli is a village, a little and a paltry 
one ; it ftands where the cattle of the old Otri- 
culum ftood. About half a mile but of the road, 
on the right-hand, lie fcattcred about the fides 
of the hill remains that fpeak what that Otricu- 
lum once was, which the Perfian king fuppofed, 
from its fuperb buildings, to be not a little vil- 
lage, but a part of Rome itfclf. 

The walls yet remain in many places, and in 
fome very intire : they arc ot brick difpoied 
in the reticulated manner, or in the form of 
a network. There are fome of the magnificent 
vaults, for which Otricoli was once fo famous, 
yet remaining; and fee the ufes to which the 
greateft things may come, they ferve to keep 
fheep in, by way of pens. The whole ground be* 
fide is covered with columns of the nobleft mar- 
ble, remains of ftately edifices, and huge blocks 
of granite, in part buried in the earth. There 
are infcriptions alfo -without number, which point 
out the place as that fpot on which the antique 
Otriculum ftood. This fcems to have extended 
from the hill on which the modern Otricoli 
ftands, over all that fpace of ground that reaches 

to the Tiber. 
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LETTER LXXV. 

YOU will excufe the (hortnefs of my laft, it 
was hardly worth the trouble ot a poft ; 
but we were called upon fooner than I expeded 
to proceed on our journey; and, to confefs a 
truth to you, I was ittore in a humour to hurry 
toward the glorious city than to write. I am 
at this time arrived. » I write to you from Rome, 
but I fliall not write concerning Rome, It was 
evening when we entered, and the plague of 
fearching our baggage at the cuftom-houfe took 
up the little twUight : it was dark before we fet 
down at our inn 5 but I am glad of an opportu- 
nity of finifhing all that regards the way towards 
Rome» before 1 begin to fpeak of the city itfelf. 

I fent laft from Otricoli. Two miles from 
that little town we faw a very noble ftrudhire, a 
bridge over the Tiber, Clement VIII. we are 
told in the infcription, built it ; *tis a very re- 
gular and a very magnificent edifice. We had 
now thirty miles to Rome, and fo moderate a 
part of the day before us, that we could not think 
of much fto|^ing, as we had many reafons for 
determining to flecp in Rome. The grcateft part 
of the road was along the famous Flaminian way : 
'tis paved with broad, flat, and irregular flabs, 
of a kind of marble, and is much an honour to 
the names under which it was finiftied. The 
Fefcennium, mentioned by all the old Roman 
authors, lies on this road, the Civita Caftellana 
of the modern Italians. It is a little town whofe 
fituation renders it impregnable. It ftands upon 
a rock ne^^r the Tib^r y the little river Treclia, 
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fiippofed the Cremera of the ancients, runs by 
it aJfo, before it falls into the Tiber. Inno- 
cent XIL began, and his fucceflbr Clement XL 
fiaifhed a bridge over thi^ riv^r, which is one 
of the nobleft modern works that Italy hits 
to boaft of. It is of a furprifing height, and 
feems to carry on the ancient Flaminian way. 

One now is made fenflbk at every ftep that 
one treads on Claffic ground. The SoraJfte it 
in fight along a great part of the road, and miin^ 
tains its character from the time of Horace ; it 
is ftill covered deep with fnow on its top, an4 
makes a beautiful appearance, ft is very high, 
and has a Ipok ot fjoundnefs at th^ top. 
The looking up to a covering of fnow in the 
middle of a hot day is a very odd fight ; but 
there is nothing wonderhil in It in the reality. 
The top of the higheft mountains being nearer 
to the fun than the lowcft valley is nothing, tho' 
to us it appears confiderable % and all who knoW 
how bleak the air is on thefe eminences in thk' 
hotteft weather, will not wonder at the winter^ 
fnow remaining unthawed there, while every 
thing is burnt with heat below. Pope Sylvefte|: 
remained fome time concealed on the dora6tf^ 
in order to avoid the fearch of Conftantine, ah4 
his prefervation has fainted the mountain un* 
der the name of St. Sylvefter •, they mifprofnounoe 
this from Monte San Sylvefltro, to Monte Trrf- 
to, and from this to Monte Orefto, and Monte 
Santorefto-, and we fee it called by all thefe 
names in the i^itings of our tour-makers. 

The ancients are full of miraculous itories 
^bout this mountain. Pliny tells us of. a poi- 
fpngiis fpring at the top of it, which boilec} 

when 



when die &n Ihon upon it, and which was fatal 
to the birds that dipped their beaks inia it| biit 
modern obfeiyation^ tj^y tell me^ does not con^ 
firm his teftimoiiy. The goddefs FeTonia had a 
teiBple and a g^ove at the foot <^ it ^ but I do 
not iiear that anjr bodf has afceltained the i|)ot. 

I had iieard in geiteral of the Camlxuiia of 
Roiiie^ and I don't know bow or why, but I 
had conceived an opinion of it as the delight* 
fuUdl fpQt of ground in the world. What wai 
tny furprife to find it the moft defolaiae^ baireiH 
i^nking^ and unwholefome foot of ^ound in the 
uhivene. The Campania of Konie extends twen* 
ty or thirty miles ev^ery way round that city» 
What pity that {o noble a place ihould be fur- 
rounded with fuch a defart. We entered it foon 
after we had left Civita Cailellana ; and we need* 
ed not to Ibe told that we had done fo, aifter an 
account ©f what we were to fee there. The very 
air is unwholefome and even naufeous ; the fcent 
of it (bikes one ftrongly at firft entring on it, and 
one artads the efie6b iA the complexions of thfe 
inhabitants.. They are all pale, or worfe th^ 
bale *, they have a peculiarly unwholefome livi^ 
Iook» and are all of the appearance of the in-r 
hiMtants of fome infirmary. The Canq>ama of 
Home is allowed to be Uie moft unwholefome 
foU in Europe, perhaps it is the moft fo in the 
imrld. The j)eople of rank I find attribute the 
bad quality of the place to the icarcity of inha^ 
himnts ; iHit I am smt to think it would be pro^ 
.'per to afcribe the Icarcity of inhabitants to the 
ill quality of the place; were it otherwife, the 
nei^ibourhood of fuch a city myft be crowded. 

One 



One would fancy, from the accounts of au- 
thors, that it had been at one time much bet- 
ter peopled 'f nor indeed is this ail the tefti- 
mony we have that it was fb : there are fcattered 
about it ruins of many kinds, which declare its 
once having been fo j yet the place feems always 
to have been as unwholefome. So far back as 
in the time mentioned by Livy we find the Ro- 
man foldiers dreading to be Quartered near to' 
Rome *, a fituation which, but for this obje£tion, 
would, doubtlefs, have been of all others, for many 
reafons, the moft eligible. By the by we ought to 
have no fuch vail opinion of the old Saturnian 

realms ; this is a part of the ancient Latium. 
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LETTER LXXVI. 

• 

IN what manner Ihall I begin to write to you 
from Rome ? Of the thoufand things, each 
worthy of more than a fuigle letter, which (hall 
I defcribe ? But to defcribe only a fmall part of 
them is impoffible, which (hall I firft mention 
tQ you ? What an immenfe pile is Rome at this 
time taken in the whole, compared with that 
Rome which extended no farther than the Pala- 
tine mount, and confiiled only of a number of huts, 
for they did not deferve the name of houfes,- fuf- 
jicient to lodge a little more than three thoufand 
vagabonds, who were to live by plunder and 
pillage. Such were the fubjedts of the ancient 
Romulus, fuch their manners, fuch their quali- 



(27) 
tj and fortune, flich was the baiis on.which that 
enterprifing genius founded the Roman empire. 
One is hardly more furprifed that the ancient 
could rife to all its fplendor from fuchbeginnings, 
than that the modem Rome could fail to what 
it is from fuch fplendor* 

The Mons Querquetulanus or Cselius, and 
the Mons Quirinalis were added to the Palatine 
Mount, which contained the whole extent of 
the earlieft Rome, upon the agreement of that 
people with the Sabines, and by TuUus Hoftilius, 
on die defeat of the Horatii. To the fame Hero 
was owing the taking in the Mons Efquilinus ; 
and his fucceflbr Ancus Martius added the Aven* 
tine and the Janiculus. 

Thus we fee Rome, at firft a neft of cottagps, 
riling and extending itfelf in power, and enno* 
bled by conquefts. The taking in thefe hills 
carried it on both fides the Tiber, and Martius 
,built a bridgp over that river. The famous Pons 
Sublicius defended with fo much prowefs by 
. Horatius Cocles againft Porfenna^s army. Paulus 
^milius rebuilt it fome ages after ; from the > 
original wood he raifed it to ftone ; and from this 
it was that, long after, the boy emperor Helioga- 
balus was thrown into the Tiber, for more vices 
than had ftained the reign of any prince before 
him. What a fpedtacle, a monarch of eighteen, 
dragged by hisfoldiers round theftreetsof Rome, 
and tumbled into the river I 

To the fix hills on which the old Rome ftood, 
and which were joined by this original bridge of 
Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Prilcus joined the 
Viminalis, the only one of the feven that had 

re- 
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remuofid to" his tiihe uninh^nfed* The feeond 
Tarquin detenninsd not to be outdone hj ht» 
predeorl&r, pulled down the old fence or widl 
tff tbt citjr, which was coifeipojfed of earth aod 
nd^ifli, and was a very irr^ular mowd from 
the feveral additions made id the city -, ^nd buik 
a regular, compleat, and noble wall of marble* 

This was die andcnt Ronae. Over thefe feven 
hills had it been extended, and with this mdrble 
wall was it defended, when the 9%)undwoffk of 
all the vaft* exploits of the Romans was iaid by 
die change ^of the monarchical into the oojofiular 
ftate. Though the Romans at thb period iound 
their <aty ib vafUy lenlacged fnom its oni^iai 
bounds, they did not content themfelyes wiifh 
its circumference as they found it ; they added 
from time to time to its buildings; they inclbfed 
more and more ground -, and mm one inftance 
to gue& at :the reft, weinay ohferve, that the 
Agger Tarquinii, ^ iugh Taank, which Tarqui- 
fiius Superbus raifed on the oiltfide of ihe city^ 
and, as we ate ^told, running j)aiaUel with -the 
walk, is now a great way within what wtte kng 
after the indoluits of Rome. 

Aftdr a multitude of additions, weleamfrom 
the beft authorities of the times, that in the 
^retgn of Veipafian die circumfeitnce of the city 
iwas about thirteen miles. Yopifbus talks of a 
(Circumference of fifty miles in the reign t^ Aup 
relian ; but this is idle .and ridiculous. The 
walls of Rome mufl at this rate have been ex- 
tended as far the iForta Prima, eight miles fh>m 
Rome, on -the Ffeminian-tway, which never was 
done-, or the^projed of Htm .muft have been 
'iaccoiT^iihed) to bring the *&atport of .Oitia, 
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at the moudi of tfKe Tiber, within the wAlls of 
Rome ; but it Is abf^rd to fuppofe €m^ eidier 
the one or the other of tdiefe things ever hap- 
pened* 'Tis ibflnifcft to every caretul obferver, 
that ,the .ancient Rome, in its utmoft dimeoOon^ 
never extended far beyond the wall that Belifaf^ 
fius ereAed round it^ after he had recovered 
the city from the Goths. This we fee &Uiding 
ftt thi9 time by means of the conftant repairs 
which it has had from time to time : it was 
<mginally of brick, and much of the old make 
and old materials remain. The popes from time 
to time have built it up wherever it has faUea 
to tkc^y. The fuburbs of Rome, 'ds certain^ 
csctended a great way, and ftood fo dole, that 
chey vftrt not only joined with one another, bue 
with Rome itfdf by the eye that hn^ tbemfirom 
^my diftance. I have mentioned to you Hod- 
mildas's taking Otriciihsm for Rome ; Confbn^ 
tine afterwards, ia the faaae place,, aflced wbere 
was the Fonmi. . 

The gates of the ancient Rome arc among 
fchofe parts and appendages of it at this time is 
fome mea&tre loft or obfcured to us. Pliny tells 
us there were thirty fi%; butwe can difcover die 
places, only of a Hme more than half that num^ 
l>en The buildti^ of new walls has wholly bul- 
lied fome^ and different acddents have blotted 
■out the very remembrance of others. Thofe 
which remain zee not all ufed, but they may 
be difkinguifhed at Ii^t by the materials the 
fame with thofe of die walls, and by that air of 
iioblenels which appears in the ruins. The con- 
fuls and emperors at difierent times eredbeddiefe. 
Gracchus alone paved the city in. that noble 
manner ^ and the great fewer, die remains of 
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which at this time (hew it to have been an amaz^ 
ingfabrick, was the work of Tarquinius Prifcus. 

Such was the extent of the old Rdme, fuch 
its defence, and fuch its conveniences. Its figure 
was nearly fquare ; but that of the prefent Rome 
is lefs regular. Inftead of the feven hills on which 
the old Rome flood, the modern comprehends 
twelve. The walls of the prefent Rome are of 
about the fame circumference with the extent of 
the old Rome in Vefpafian's time r they mea- 
fure thirteen miles ; but we are not td imagine 
that the city covers all the ground in the in* 
clofure; two-thirds of the inclofed ground, com- 
puting in the mofl moderate manner, is taken 
up by gardens and vineyards, and the other third 
is not clofe covered widi buildings. The inhabi- 
tants are computed at about a hundred and fifty 
thoufand *, but this is greatly increafed by the 
Grangers who are at all times there in an amazing 
number. 

You will eafily conceive, my dear ***, that a 
city the inclofure of which is thirteen miles, and 
its buildings hardly four or five, is too big to be 
ftrong 5 it would oe hai>d to defend it any time 
againft a liege ; but thii is not likely to hap- 
pen to it. The Tiber runs through it, and is 
often very mifchievous ; violent rains, or the 
melting of fnows, make it impetuous in the 
torrent, and raife it to a vaft height ; the lower 
part of the toVn frequently fuffers by thefe floods. 
The communication of the feveral parts of the 
town is by five bridges, and the whole city is 
noble and auguft beyond any thing I have fcen^. 
or expeft to lee, 

Tis 
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'Tis an odd obfervation that the hills 6f the 
modern Rome are lower than thofe of the an- 
cient ^ but 'tis explained when we are told that 
the prelent city (lands at ieaft fourteen feet 
higher in the lower parts than the old Rome* 
on whofe ruins it is built. This has been owing 
to the wafhing down of the earth of the hills in 
great quantity into the vallies which lie between 
diem» fo that the whole is come much nearer 
to a level. The grandeur of the ancient Rome 
aitonilhes one, as one contemplates the remains 
of it in the noble ruins fcattered all over the face 
of the prefent city ; but the modern is alfo au- 
guft and elegant. The buildings are magnifi- 
cent, the ftreets fpacious and llrait, and the pub- 
lic buildings are all finifhed on fine plans, and 
they are as numerous as they are pompous. 

Though the hills liave funk in regard to the 
refl: of the city, for indeed at prefent they hardly 
deierve the name of hills ; yet the whole clutter 
of them, . that is, the whole fpot of ground on 
which the city ftands, is one continued emi- 
nence. The earth, which, by falling from the 
hills, has lowered them, has raifed the low 
ground between them and the whole clutter of 
fhe twelve, with the intermediate fpaces thus 
filled up, have the efFeft of one continued emi- 
nence in the midft of that plain called the Cam- 
pania of Rome, which appears a valley^ and a 
very low one, when one looks at the mountains 
all about it. This earth all about Rome is fo 
level, that the waters have no outlet ^ and to this 
is, in a great meafure, owing the unwholefome- 
nefs of the Campania, their ftagnation and pu- 
trefaction in the heats. tainting the air. 
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I thought to hs»t faid fomething about the 
ebfervables in that part of Rome I have already 
&en'j but you witl pardon me; one diougK 
has introduced anotMr, and I hwt got to the 
end of my letter before I have entered on the in- 
tended fiibjeft of its beginning. I find I have 
given fome general account of the place, hem- 
ever, and you will perhaps think it no improper 
inarodu6ki(m to what may be faidof the partic^ar 

pam of the new, or remains of the old. 
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LETTER LXXVJI. 

THE entrance into this city the way we 
came is, I am apt to believe, the nobleft 
dung of its kixid in the world. As we approached 
the confines of die town, we ooifed bf ruineil 
towers, and other public buildings on every 
hand, that ihewed we were treading on ground 
once inhabited by pec^le of the greateft power, 
and of the greatcft tafte. Soon after we faw the 
Tiber, we crofled it by a bridge very antique, 
but often repaired ; the Pons Milinus, built in 
the days of Sylla ; the Pome Molie of the mo- 
dems, repaired from time to time, and famous 
for two vi&ories, that of Conftandne over Max* 
endus, and that c£ Sephinius Severus over Di«* 
dlus Julianus. FrcMti this we entered on the 
Flaminian-way, and pafled along it two miles. 
'Tis a ftrait and noble road, and on each hand' 
all die way there are vineyards, gardens, villas, 
and fome nobje buildings. It is impofiible to 
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CoAceivt s(. {x>Qrc ipegular or beautiful approach 
to. a plac^ . We went, alojc^ this elegant avenue 
up to the FJamiiiian-gate of the old Romans, the 
Poru del Populo of the moderps> fo called from 
St church ana convent of St. Maria del Fopulo 
juft within it . . 

The :gate» as it ftands at prcfent, is a piece 
bf modern architedurc ; but is worthy to open 
the way into tiiye firft city in the world. It is a 
glorious piece of archi$e6turc, the work pf the 
two grcateil geniufes which the later ages have 
produced, Michael Angdo and Bernini'. There 
appears in it all the fimplicl^ imaginable -> yet 
through all this, an eye accuitomea to architec- 
ture cannot fail to ducover, at a fmgle glance, 
all that greatnefs of tafte, and truth of difpofi- 
tion and proportion, which one reverences fo 
highly in the buildings of the ancients, and of 
which the modern builders have lofl: all concept 
tiqn. .One feftoon on this gate, with a couple 
of plain vohitas^ has more true beauty than all 
the ornaments of the palace of Verfailles. 

InuTtediately behind this gate, from the* ftreet 
of the Corto, but at fome mftance, there ftands 
an obciiik, raifed by pope Sextus V. This, 
when one looks upon the gate from this ilreet, 
has a very pretty effed. In a certain point of 
view it feems to ftand over the very middle of 
the gate, and has the fweep of the arch for iti 
bails. There is a part of the fields behind Mon- 
tague^houfe in London, from wlience' you lee 
the figure of George the fiirft on the fteeple 
of Bloomfbury church as if a part of that 
houfe. The very centre of the roof feems 
the bafis of the figure, and you would {wear 
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that it was an ornameiit fet up on Mht top of it: 
I have wondered that thofe Who fiuilt &tai 
houfe did not creft a fumfricr^houfe m Ibnie oni 
of the points of view;' from '^rhidi that part of 
another building was made fo perfe6tt y > jiart of 
theirs. *Tisjuftwith this obelifk and gate aa 
with that ftatue and houfe. .They fit one another 
fo happily in certdn jpoints of view, fliat tiicy 
tnuft be taken for one 'biiHding. Irtimedfitel^ 
on entering this noble gate, we are received into 
ft fuperb area, furroundcd with a piazza ! th die 
middle there is a fountain, and we look fonWfrd 
upon two churches, fo haridfbme, and fo greatly 
alike, that they are called the Twins, le Gcirielle; 
We have alfo in fiall view the Corto, or principal 
ftreet in Rome, and two other very elegant ones; 
'The firft is fo large and fpacious, that it ferves 
the people of quality, in the manner 6f our ring; 
they take the air in it in an evening in their coaches. 
The obelifk in this piazza is a very'noWeone; 
it is Egyptian, and covered with hieroglyphidcs* 
*Tis granate, exaftly that kind, of which Dr. 
Mead has a table in his gallery, and lord* Bur-^ 
lingfon two, at his villa of Chifwick. You 
have heard of the infinite pains it coft to JSoIiih 
thofe three flabs, and of the price of the work- 
manlhip, what would have been the expence of 
cutting fuch an immenfe block into form, and 
covering its otitfide with figures ! 'tis fcarce con- 
ceiveable how they have done it. Auguftus 
Csefar firft placed this in the Circus Maximus^ 
and dedicated it to the fun : this appears by ah 
Jnfcription on its bafe -, Sextus Quintus, as I be- 
fore obferved, fix^d it where it is, and he dedi- 
cated it .to the holy crofs. I obferved that the 
church of St. Maria del Populo ftands ,at the 
fide of the piazza* The infcription of the piou^ 
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tXQNt ;ali[i4es to this, and to the oM infcripdem i 
-the &nie of^ i^ is, ** I aoW rife more fliajeflict 
** «nd moi^ J9y^ before the holy temple of her, 
** jbpm whole virgpwombthefunofR^hteouf- 
*' )l«&9f9^in theRe^of AuguftusC^far." .■ 

S/Kffnn^ QiUDpis lu3 left many remetnbrancel, 
1^ oiojif of liis power ind. riches, but of h^ 
ffHQ^ tiule in t^e 'modem Rome. ' Tlie Strad^ 
Feiice, aflx«et lb named from that nanic by whic^ 
be in(5 ^Icd before his e^ca^tation in the churchy 
owes fts beauty to Jiini ; as alio do many of ch<! 
better llrects among the others. Thole which[ 
fee jkadt^conduftingof arc quite ftrsit and regu- 
larly built, aixi this in particular is. two tnile^ 
long, to bring it from the Frenth ccmvent on 
0»e J*ineiaa moynt to the church of 
J-Mtenn; but the view is intercepted 
a^pxeably, about the midway^ by the < 
St. Mary Maggioce.. The Stcada. de ; 
CGC#SG ttus : it is as ilrait as thepther,' a 
|h«]r Cfois thqre are fpMr fquhtains, 
per of each of diem adorned with a wafej 
This ftreetis terminateij'at one end b; 
ymiA> snd at the other by a fine view of hvd 
coloffal ilatues of Alexander taming Bucepl^^^uj, . 

The place which was the old Campus Martius 
ftiuids about the middle of the prefent city. I^ 
MMns " its anTiqtie'mmr,- they" eaH--ti^€»HiTO 
Marzo, is all of it well built, and the houfes ' 
ftand c{9|e; ^the ftreett chat jun toward the 
walls afford you, in many places, gardens and 
yineyards inttead of boufes. Tpward.the extrcr 
«uttes ,of theie ftropts, and -in ^other pjaces ft 
ihe lame diftancc' Eonj the centrd of the ci^^ 
ibere are what i{w polTellbrs of th|^m call vilhs, 
''" -' ' ti 2 ■■'"' ■" withti 



within the inclofure of the walls, Thde are ta-? 
deed rures in urbe, alt is open ground about 
fliem. The walls themfelves are of brick,- and 
thfiy makean irregulkr appearance, having been 
patched and mended at diiKrent periods; but they 
^re kept intire : there are a number of towers on 
them, and the whole has the juft appearance of 
the old Roman inclofure. When one looks upon 
thefe walls, of fuch extent, andfo repaired 
through fuch a feries of iucceflive ages, would 
One conceive, that he who built them was after- 
wards a beggar ? ' Perhaps the ftory that reprc- 
fents the General afking alms in his decayed oge^ 
exaggerates the Roman ingratitude -, but be tiat 
as it willt Bellifarius was ill rewarded 

I hjwrc given you a Sketch of Rome, Such 
i$ its extent, fuch the difpdfition of its ftreets, 
fuch the fortifications, 2fiA fuch the ground im- 
tnediately within them. You will remember that 
the ftrects arc full of palaces, and the whole 
city of churches, that do honour to the modern, 
and of ruins that immortalize the old arcMtefturej 
and you will have a view" at once of what Rome 
is, and of what it was whicn Miftreis of the 

World. 
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L E T.T E R LXXVni. 

I Have, been converfing with the dead of a thou-> 
. faod ages backward ; I have been reading 
^ axt$ and opulence of people whofe names are 
jfo mpre heard of in the moft Ic^hle and mdft 

certain 
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cqtaio diara6ters thejr works^ and the remaios 
of their full Iplendor. Do hot imagine that, 
becaufe wc are in Rome, we are limited to Ro- 
man antiquities ; here are remains of dignity and 
fplendor among thoie who were at their full glo- 
ry before the, Romans were a people. 

I have ^nt the morning among the earlieft 
of thefe i Rome abounds with obelifks, of 
which nothing more is Roman than^ fome in- 
fcription to tell us whQ brought them hither, 
or who» and to what purpofe, placed thei^ 
where they fband, or where they flood. Nothi 
can difpute the claim with thefe to the earli 
antiquity ; they are all of Egyptian workman- 
ihip, and many of them^are undoubtedly coa^val 
widi the pyramids. The Roman emperors of 
tafte fignalized themfelves for it by the refpe^ 
they paid to ^thefe monuments of the primaeval 
times. The labour, the expence of removing 
them fiom the banki^ of the Nile to thofe of 
the Tiber were vaft, the difficulty infurmount- 
able by fpirits lefs refolute than thofe who un- 
dertook the tafk. Thefe were the firfl orna- 
ments of the old city : before Vefpafian^s amphi- 
theatre was thought of, or Agrippa had planned 
his Pantheon, the ftreets and fquares abounded 
. with thefe^ and the general voice declared them 
the nobleft ornaments that could enrich them. 

It were endlefs to enumerate all that die 
modern Rome fhews pf this early fplendor 5 ygu 
will have fome idea of the value let on them, by 
the pains it cefl to procure fome that I have been 
examining. They are all of granite, one' of the 
. hardeft ftones, and one of the moft' beautiful 
m the world, and, though of this immenfc mag- 
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nitudc, they are indrc, todeach tut 6tlt (rf a Angle 
' ftone. The quarries are in JEgfpt^ but Ht * 
great dfftance from the places where the fiW^ 
' ^vrfe eredted ih that country. It was the woric 
pf years, and pf mx4titdde of hatid», to fomi^ 
them, and -of aa many to remove them. To 
have drawn the blocks to the places where they 
were to -ftand,^ would have be^n folding the carr 
fiagea wkh yet more weight than their own. 
iThey Were hewn at the cjuarry, and the •|)ofUhmg 

• $md engraving i^a^ all that remaiiled td be don0 
' lapon the-fpot. If it was a pride to the iEgyp- 

tian monarchs to Kav^ reiildved thefe htimeme 
ma^s of rock from fo remote a psut of their 
bwn dominions : What idea wauid * they^ have 
ibrmM elf the R^rii^h hardinefi^ which ihouM 
have prompted ttieto to-carry *€m t|i«n€e over 
fcas to fuch a diffence' ! ^ 

The glorickis obelifk whi(^h ftands kt this time 

• over-ag^inft the Lateran church wai^ originally 
the pride of tiieropcdiSj fet up at an immenie 

• -cxpencc by one of thfe old Egyptian kingd. Con- 
ftaritine laid the defign of getting it tb Rome» 
and he fucceeded fo far as to ^ \i down to 
Alexandria; his death defeated ttie ^ogrefs of 
the undertaking. CoH{huitius, unwilling that fb 
noble a defign 6f his fkther's fhould be fruftrated, 
fucceeded in the bringing it to Rome. It was the 
jading of a galley of three hundred pars, and 
when it arrived at Rome, was ereAed at piK en^ 
of the Ci^-cus Maximus. 

r" 

I have found it impoffible to end my gazing 
jipon it. ^ Some accident has cracked it, otlierr 
wife it is entire \ the height is a hundred and 
|wenty-fix feet, inclucling the pedefta| } thel:>^ 
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^fopap^i^fiplQ. ' Cpnceive fuch a mars of folid 
gpm, fflr ^t is little lefs, wrought to this perfeftion, 
ffkd ypnynil not vender that Senefertus is immor- 
talized for Jbayiog ordered the work. Th&name 
of t^ kipg fixes the date of this piec^ of work- 
rnan^m : it muft have been made about thQ 
time of Pythagpras*s travelling into that part of 
Ifbewofld. 

Ihs^YC mentioned the obeliflc of the Porta del 
Popul^p^ 'tis the lecond in beauty. This, as well 
fL& tha^ w:as dedicated to the fun ; and it is to 
the public ijpirit of Sextus Quintus that we owe 
the leeing tnem where they now fland. Fontana 
'j^iad the conduct of the work in erecting them in 
theie'places. 

We arc not well informed of the hiftory of 
the jothers ; probably Aiiguftus deferves the ho- 
nour of having brought them to Rome -, the fuc- 
ce:^ at A^ium gavenim means and opportunity. 
I imifk not omit to mention, among the re-? 
mains of thofc which gave me the moft plea- 
fure, tlie broken obelilk of the Barbarini pa- 
lace. Urban VIII. placed it where it is, it be;- 
fore flood in the Hippodrome, or Circus of Ca* 
racaJla. The Ludovifian gardens, the Hort} 
SaHuflii.of the ancients, fhew the remains of an- 
other i 'tis in about the f^me condition with that 
of the Barbarini Palace, bvit has been larger : 
this, has be6n dedicated to the moon. The obe* 
Uflc of the Piazza Navpna probably ftartds where 
it origin^y did, this very fpot having been of 
old t£ placQ of the Cifcus Agonalis. 

Tljcre are more or lefs intire remains of fuch 
. as aftonifh \i$ with their magnitude 3 but their 
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is not lels fund for admiration in the fitaallef. 
There is a little obelifk which ^ves' mc 
great pleafure; the fkill of Bernini 'ra5 hdfcd 
this in a mofl: beautiful manner up6n the. back 
of an elephant over-againft la Klinerya. tt was 
found near the fame place, among' ibme ruins, 
fuppofed to have belonged to a temple of Ifis: 
The obelifk of the Villa Medici is alfo Ml el^ant 
one. The gardens of this. palace take in the 
fpot on whidi there once (lood a famous temple 
of the fun* This was probably firft ercftedi/^here 
it now ftands ; 'tis faia in the reign of Tarquiii 
the Proud. Thefe feverally have done honour 
to the names under whofe dircftipn they were fet 
up; but there yet remains ohe" to be ^ken of 
in another kind of language. 

• 
When I add that the obelilk whicK 1 mean ii 
that brought to Rome by Auguftus, knd ertfted 
in the Campus Martius 5 when I fay it remains^ 
I have no more to fay about it. *Tis buried'ua- 
der loads of earth, and fcrves for the fouddar- 
tion of feveral houfes. I paid a cobkr for leave 
to dcfcend into his Hall, to fee the only part of 
it at this time vifible/ What was a glory to 
Rome, an honour to the great Auguftus,- (news 
itfelf no where but as a wall of the miferable, 
the fubterraneous fhed of this poor Mechanic. 
O gjory what art thou ! The part of it; viifible iti 
the face of this wall is very enpre ; itideed the 
hardnefs of the ftonc renders it incapable of dc« 
cay or of injuries. 'Tis a beautiful grarlite, and 
the figures are cut deeper and more beautifully on 
it than on any other that I hav? feen. 

This is that obeliflc which Pliny tells us con- 
tained the total fyllem of the ^Egyptian phi- 
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lofophy. Auguftus ordered the area in which it 
flood to be paved in figures by way of a fun-dial^ 
and Manilius had the coikluft of the wwk. This 
glorious renoain of the iEgvptian and of die 
Roman fplendor was difcoverea in the time of Ju- 
lius III; but he left it as he firand it. Thegitat 
Sixtus, who fucceeded him, and to whom we 
owe tb; many monuments of public fpirit I hsrn^ 
. already mentioned, was not wanting on hiipart 
in regard to this. He gave the cheralier Fon* 
tana his conuniflion to raife it ; but that ardii- 
ce& found it, on examination, of fb immenfe a 
weight, that he did not chufe to rifque ib much 
honour and expence as were neceflaiy on fo un* 
cert^ ^ fcheme. 

The Egyptian hiftory and theolc^ is en* 
graved on all thefe in their characters the hiero- 
glyphicks, and they are all of the iame figure, 
fuppofed to hare been given them to repretent a 
ray of the fun, becaufe me deity of their worfliip^ 
to whom they were dedicated. But there are two 
different from all the others in this, that they 
have no charafters or figures upon them. Thete 
-originally ftood, one of them in Nero's Circus, 
and the other in the maufoleum of Augufhis. It 
was placed there as the mod: permanent of all 
pofiible records of his memory, 'Tis faid, by 
fome, that the afhes of that iUuftrious emperor 
were prefervcd at the top of it, in an urn of 
pure gold v but whether that were the cafe or 
not, it certainly was eredted in that place to his 
memory, and was a noble monument of the man 
who had conquered ^gypt. 
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FR O M ilus cldeft of lU i^m^jis of apilqiH 
give inc leaver jriy dwr ♦*♦♦ to c^Qp kitp 
cbe mcDtioii of irh^ Ii^e to be tbq j&ndt an4 
flMkft berfed: ^ock of ancient tim^ that kotnet 
and mcr that I neod jaot fay that the worlds hai 
to Jboaft. One is afteniftod to hear that Agrippa 
planned^ defigned* t&unded and per&^ed th^ 
PaothfxwL Leis than m emperor ha$ t^e honour 
0f having i)egim and fimflied the ^icateft buii^r 
ing of die iivorld. A private Roman was able to 
leave behind him a monument. of t^&t and of 
expence, which ihames the pride of kings. The 
«Fm founds oddlf ^ but we know that Agrippa 
•VIS confiderable enough* by the near relation in 
.vliich ino ftood t» Augpiftus, and, as the merit 
iof his pficuHar vSrtues^ to have coina .ftruck to 
Jiimv an .honour atlovred in that time onlvtothc 
(onpcror, emprefs, and their adopted chiklren. 

ThePandieoQ, nocwithftanding that it is the 
.fineft and moft peefedl remain of the antique» 
hastudergone iigaie alteration fince it was ori- 
ginally builL So much remains of the old fplen- 
^r^ however, as to eclipfe every thing even in 
' Rome* .Nothing can be conceived wouc fuperb 
ehan the great portico at the entrance : it is fup- 
.pQTttd by iixteen pillars of beautiful granite, 
^each of not le& tlum five feet it( diameter, and 
teach of an intire piece, as are alfo the pUafters. 
The order is the Corinthian. .Upoi) the; frieze in 
the front there is an infcription in very large ca- 
pitals, to tell us that Agrippa buik the edifice 
whenifs was for the third time confiil. 
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On tfaeh fide'the entmice vaxor the teikple 
€iCFekaiirge nichibt ia the one oE Adecav' 
^giitaU7flxx)dacoldflUift^aieofs/^^ audio 
At odiihr 6iie» of the finle iae» ctrms £Hliet-i»- 
iamr Augvihis* The portia} was oajg(imU|r ci>-^ 
"fdnd 9rith Cotindaaa Ibi^ but thtttvas taken 
a^7 by pope Urban YtU. to make the fanon 
pillars at St Peter's. The covering of the roo^ 
-vhidi iras of tfaefattie meeal^ inet with a like 
fate \ k was tran^orted bf one of the easperaes 
-fiarGooftantineple. Thejr tttt lae dat ]>e%BtetZt 
a:£ielichinan» i?at u. die pains to meafint the 
finmnil{aUanoftlie|)ortk6t and thatkefoind 
a. d i ff er e n c e in thdr tiknenfioiis ^ biit» if it be 
&f 'tisinu>erceptBbk'tothee^ and is therefijte 
nf^no cnnicqtmiQe; Thegnuidouristoovaft to 
inaie ^heniind at Idfiite tx> examine the aocuracf • 
JiwasittnleFffehdigetiius that could meafore 
"thiin^ ^and the difeoYtiy w^ a . proper jev«ii'd fiir 
ki^ pains. 

' I mendoned to you^ in a late letter, the change 
lof ;Uk 'fiut of thhigs'ih RcHEOe^ from die eardi of 
die Mils iia;vinK been wafted down, and the low 
patts. betivieen being xaifed by it It is no where 
lb iimiesit diat'tiie ground on which the modem 
SflBiie.flands is raifixl to a ccnfiderafale hei^t 
afaome diat on which flood the andent, as at 
dns ^temple. T^iere was formerly an afcent of 
^wmfm fllBpB into the portko ; but now we defcend 
^into k. The fieps were once entirely obliterated 
by this alteradon ; but Qonent XL was at die 
expence of clearing away a good deal of the 
tardi in the piazza before the temple, and of 
fliewing fome of the d4 ^s by which peo« 
pie afceaded iL 

A 
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portico into^the temple, itfeli^/and the do6ri-ca& 
is of one eptiie piece of marble^ It is fi%:feet 
in fae^ht, and nearly half as- imich in breadth. 
-Wh^t a block muft it have been to fiurdiih it J 
what a tafte to attempt die cutting iti Lvfaat 
art to fuQceed ! i : \ i ' : - 

The round figure of dus temple, fixmi which 
it is .at prefent called die Rotunda:, gives it a 
very .fingular, and at the fame time a very'^no- 
hie look *j and there is famething very folemn 
and aviifui in the enli^teivng of it, which is all 
done from^ large opening in the crown of the 
' vaults for there are nojwindows. This opehing, 
in fpite of ail contrivance^ will let in wet in: bad 
.weather; but 'tis of little confequenoe, nothing 
that can beJnjurad is placed immediatdy under 
it ; the altars are all round the. fides. .Agrippa 
dedicated it to Jupiter and all the gods ; at; mi" 
fent it is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and all 
the faints. There were originally fiatues oP the 
heathen deidesdifpofed alLrqundit : of whaikmi 
of workmanfhip thefe were we inay gue& • fay the 
Venus of Medicis, which was one. At prdfent the 
figures of faints and martyrs ftandin their places. 
We may have fome farther idea of the magnifi* 
cenceof this temple in every repe£t from another 
circumftance relating to this Venus. The world 
has heard of the pearl which Cleopatra difiolvied 
and drank ; the fellow to it is faid to have hung 
in the ear of this fiatue. 

The floor of the Pantheon is paved in the 
mofl pompous manner with marble ; not with 
the rommon, but the moil coftly kinds. In the 
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ctDOeisaVaft ibuml flab of porphyfy, /which 
haa a hold cIkoi;^ it> to let down the. w^ier fixun 
the opening at top. The great altar Hands op* 
|K>fiteiortfad gate of the tecftple^ andttiereare 
on esfch fide*three lefler^ taking up all the ipade 
fixxm ^ great one to the door, at regvlar dif- 
tancea;. All thdCe are placed in. hollowed ipaeea 
ruaoing be^nd ^thc line of the general cirde, 
nd dbe^ nitke fo masty chapel$. At the eniranee 
of each there is» on eidier fide, a noblopillarand 
pillafters of antique yellow matbie ;. they aic:of 
die C<>rinthian order fluted, and the capitals and 
bafe are of white marble ; they fupport the great 
entablature that goes round. Above this the 
wall is plain -, but though there are no ornaments 
that projefl: there, there are reprefentations of the 
orders of. architefture inlaid in the marble. They 
call this part the tamburro or drum of the build- 
ing. From the top of this mmbuiTQ fprir^ the 
vault. This makes the upper^half of the temple, 
as the ptUars and tamburro do the lower-half. 
This .is itivided into quadrat^^ukr conqpaitments 
hollowed^rand the ribs which projeft* between 
them temunate in the round of the (q)ening at 
top. , • . 

Betimeen each of the altars round the fides diat 
go beyond the circle, there are others that ftaiiid 
within it : thefe leiler ones havethe pillars, enta^i^a- 
ture, and frontifpiece of porphyry, - the andque; 
yellow, and other rich marbles; and their flat 
pans are alTo encrufted with marble* Part of 
the encrufling marble, in fome of the altars, had 
^been taken down; and there are, in fome of the 
aitdies, only models of the flistues that are to 
•ftand dioe, but all this, as well as the great altair 
Mt to be finifhed. ClemientXL was at tiie pains'()f 

having 
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havii^ ^ ti|0 «aaii>Ie of die building deaoftd, 
and it nwkes ^ g^eriousaop^arance toiidut hour. ' 

I told fCfu of Ae Fnndimaii who iMafiirat 
^ piHars in ^V^^ Ufi pidcUii^ genmi ted lusn 
to take Kite iame pains about tibe floor i. he'fmnd 
the difitrenoeof an inch and five twentietha of an 
inch in 4he d^<^ent meafures of a pave^^ent of 
one hundred and i^ny ^three feet in diameter. 
You will hooourthe difcoveror of fiidianimper^ 

iedion tn fiidi a buUcUng. 
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JTF I would be as particular in dckiibing eyerjr 
[ ramatn of antiipiity as I have been about the 
^ndieoi^ 1 muft write you volumes. I had! 
aaimdiition to give you* a& ^diftin& an idea as 
pofl^ic of that greattsft remain of Roman ipknr 
dor: but in this light I have not dme cfaeok 
jufBce in mentioning only what there is ; it ia 
neceflary to add what there was of it, {b &r aa 
ihefra^nents yet in being can dtfooeertous^ 
iAt the top of the pordcp was the figgjte .^ 
A^ppa* in a triumphal chariot : wemi^ kiKHW 
:what Kind of worlunanihip was beftoiacd on 
iSm by die head of the great .man^ afyot <(f 
Wt m the horfes, and a wheel of .the cki^ 
riot, all of brais. Thefe wexe dug Tkp near Ac 
f andieon, in the ckys of iEugene VL The twi> 
JJDiis which arc now at the fountain jof Aqoar 
jSsiice^asid are of the maique black mari>le)£3ni!iei> 
ifitOQAiab caich.iide of.tbcjgntranrfrintothetemK 
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pki Aey we oirunis {uoces nf Ibul^uret jnd 
ta ikmt Vras a Toft ba£Dn«f.pdrph|ciy, ftiUpi^ 
fefi^ and worcMfy admbed 1)7 aU ip^iee 
i& When we knc^r wl^ds tbe Venus lof Ckot 
meMs^ vhkh hasl^eea piicferved inxn die ndns 
df l3ids ^ttmple^ 9«iaa aee ^^ac to thifdcof die kt 
itjMMble I0& of anodier itatnc^ the Mulenra cf 
Phkliiis, Which <iack n^aa thetsel A fiatue:wJbidi 
Was Ae fubjeAofiitt:h(eKag|;eratedipi«Ue.amf> 
all the writers of die time ; which was themo^ 
del of all ^eatne& in diofe days, andnd^kh was 
aiwaysproduced as the g^tinfiance of itbe gfenius 
^f diat wonderful maftor, who dnew intaJiisftae^ 
tucB more than the forms of mortal cttatuies, 
T^s Was die ftatue conoeming^ which .the orator 
foiftit forth into the exchunadon. How ctmldhe 
' deferibe in this fublime manner die .^figitte of a 
goddefs, whenhehadwitifeeaher! . 

Wfaenlamfpe^kingofjwhathasBeen^ dbutis 
tio lon^, I camot but mendon die oditrgncac 
work of this great man Agrippa,hisl3atks,whidi we 
are told were almoft contiguous to the Pantheon. 
There Caatce remains ^anyithsng of them at this 
dime. Some pillars of immenib l^ne& were 
many years ^o dug im in a fpot near the 
Paftdieon^ th^ were of green marhk, of a 
ffesit tengdi, and fix ibet in diameter, and 
each -made oat of a fingle pieoe. The :great 
bafOiVof die Poru del Px^uJo, andit is indeed 
a ndUe Me, was:cat outuof diepedeftal.ofxaie 
Df thefe pillars,, people have.iuppofed them to 
have belonged to Neno^s: baths; but. they wecr 
certainly a: part of Ag^ippa's. 

The martyr Bibiana hasa church dedicated to 
her» which is al£>'avaiyc«!e&erahle 'piece :of.an» 
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tiquitf. It has been called the Caliucd^ ik word 
feemingiy formed from the names of Csiiu$ and 
Lucius^ grandlbns of Augufitus ; and probably 
the temple, in the origmaU was dedicated u 
thofe two young Csd&rs. HTis fmall, and in 
in figure a decagon : 'tis called alfo Minerva Me* 
died ; but it feen^ to have been a litde PantheoB^ 
with nine altars: to nine of the principal deities 
of the time, the door, as in the Pantheon, taking 
up the fpace x>f one. The antiquity is not all 
one admires hejce. Bernini has left the fineft of 
ail his works in this church ; 'tis a ftatue of St« 
Bibiana in white marble, a piece fecond to very 
few modem productions of the chiflel. The 
body of the faint lies under the altar ; 'tis in a 
vafe of oriental alabafter, brought from the 
maufdeum of Auguftus. Cortana and Ciam-^ 
pilli have ^ven the hiftory of the faint in &n« 
painting in frefco, on each fide of the church, 
above the pillars. They fhew alfo with great 
veneration die &ont to which Ihe was tied> wheR 
whipped to death. 

In the old Via Sacra, between the arch of Se-^ 
verus and the church of St. Maria and Nuova, 
fbmds a portico of the ancient fabric, whkh is^ 
next to that of the Pantheon, the moft perfeft in 
the wtirld. It was ereded by the emperor Au« 
relius to the honour of his fadier and mother-in- 
law. There is an infcription upon the frieze, in 
vail chara&ers, Divo Antonino, & divce Faur 
ftinse. The order is the Corjnthian, and the 
pillars are glorious ones. The vaft blocks of 
marble alfo which comoofe the entablature 
are admired by every boay. They are of the 
Grecian marble, and very perfe6t. The little 
church of St. Lorenzo Hands upon part <^ thiQ 

ground 
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ground once covered by the temple to whicn thil 
pordco belonged. Cortona has left a fine St. 
Laurence in it •, and Dominichini had left a Su 
Andrew, one of the firil-rate pi6Eures in Italy i 
but the cavalier Vanui has retouched the piece^ 
and made it his own.by the ibrokes. One fees 
what it was ; but it is impofllble to fupprefs one's 
indignadon at what it is. 

Juil by this venerable remam ftanos the litde 
round temple dedicated to Romulus and Remui 
by Cervilius, and once enriched with the ipbili 
of the Samnites, on occafion of the conqudS: of 
whom the temple was erefted. 'Tis fmall ; but 
the early period at which it was built gives it a; 
tide to attention* It has been repaired by Seve- 
rus, and fince his time« At prefent it is dedicated 
to St. Cofrnus ^dSt^Damian; but thdy were 
brothers as well as Romulus and Remus •, and^ 
if you will believe fome at Rome^ much more, 
conliderable people. There has been a fort of 
honefty in the old popes ; when they alienated 
chefe temples from the perfonages they had beeii 
dedicated to, they always kept up fbm? remem- 
brance of the original patron in the name or 
circumftances of the new one ; thefe were two 
brothers. The temple of Hercules Alexianys 
was dedicated to St. Alexis ; that where the old. 
Palladium was kept, is that of Andrea in Fallara t 
the temple of Juno Matuca, is that of St, Andrea 
in Mentuccia ; the Sanfta Maria a Bufti Gallici 
ftands where the Gauls that plundered Rpme 
were (lain and buried by Camillus j and the Cur*-', 
tian Lake is now taken up by the church of 
Sanfta Maria libera no§ a paenis inferi. 

Vol. II. E Yow 
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You have been told of the remains of the tern* 
pie of Peace : I have been told of them alfo ; 
but what I had heard gave me no idea of what 
they are. The temple is celebrated as the fineft 
of all thofe of the old Rome next to the Pantheon 5 
and what I have been juft viewing of its remains 
Ipeaks as much. Vefpafian built it immediately 
suter the taking of Jerufalem, and. the fpoils of 
the temple there were brought to it. The length 
of this building was diree hundred feet, its breach 
two hundred. It was highly finilhed without, 
and the whole inner furrace was covered with 
plates of brafs gilt. The vaults of it which re- 
main at this time are hollowed in compartments 
in the manner of the Pantheon. What remains of 
h at this time confifts only of three of thefe great 
arches, or vaults. It ftands near the Via Sacra ^ 
and the height, the folidity, the excellent work- 
manihip of thefe remains declare the whole to 
have been auguft, and finiflied in the higheft 
degree. Nor are thefe all : the noble column 
that now ftands in the place before the church of 
St. Maria Maggiore once belonged to it; and 
alt that we fee of its remains juftify Plihy in that 
pompous defcription which he has left us of it. 
The temple, when intire, muft indeed have been 
very glorious. The very ground on which it 
ftood was famous : it was built upon the ruins 
cif Livias Portico, on the fame ground that the 
antique Bafilic Portico of Cato ftood upon* 
The materials were from the deftruftion of Ne- 
ro's golden houfe. *Tis not neceffary, after 
this, to fay they were the moft fumptuous. It 
was fupported only by eight pilafters, each of 
which had a Corinthian pillar to anfwer it. That 
• before 



hdorh ^e chnrch ot St. Maria Maggiore i^ on^ 
of them. The dimenfions of .the reft will bt 
jKue0ed at, when you fliall have heard that all 
the immenfe group which is of a piece widi 
the Alexander Farnefe in the palace of that fa- 
tnily, was made out of ^ fragment of .one of 
them. 

Among the fupcrb orhathents of this temple 
was a figure of tne Nile, with fixteen children 
About it, to exprefs the number of cubits of that 
riv6r*s riling. This was fo confiderable as to h6 
taken notice of by Piiny ; but if it deferved that 
vaft praife which we fee bellowed upcm it, that 
in the pope's gardens at the Belvidere muft be i 
copy, but a good one : Before it ftood a colot 
fal ftatue of Apollo. It was covered and en- 
riched with ornaments, and borrowed no com- 
mon luftre from the Ijpoils of the Jcwilh temple. 
This was deftroyed by lightning in the reign of 
Commodus. Much of the Jewilh treafure ef^ 
caped this" conflagration; yet it was doomed ta 
another ipecies of delbruftion : Gefneric the Van- 
dal king carried it ofi^; but the fliip, in which 
the greater part of it was embarked, perilhed on 
the coaft otAfrica. 

Roke abounds with other Pagan teftiplesf 
tod many of them are round ; there are two 
behind the church of Santa Maria Nuova^ near 
the temple of PeaCe, fuppofed to have been de- 
dicated to Serapis and llis. And adjoining to 
St. Agnes, a little way without the Porta Pia, the 
PortaViminalisof the ancients, ftands that dedi- 
cated to Bacchus. This is at prefent a very auguft 
ruin : it has been a moft luperb building. Th^ 
vault of this temple is fupported on the infidc 
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by twenty^-four noble pillars. They arc of the 
Corinthian order, and of oriental grjmite. There 
are feen the remains of another range of them oa 
the outfide i this confifted of forty, but little is 
left of them. The mofaics on the roof are ex- 
treamly beautiful-, they arc full of the ornar 
ments of the deity, and vine-leaves and clufters 
hang from every part. There is in particular a 
cart loaded with grapes in one part, a moft ex- 
cellent thing. Thele fine reprefentations have 
been in part deftroyed by the zealous ragisr 
of a cardinal, who thought them indecent as 
Paean fuperftitions -, but, in many places, the 
milchief has been in fome degree repaired by 
paintings, where the materials are knocked off. 
1 faw in this temple a remain of the Roman in- 
def atigability in what they undertook, fuperi6r> 
I think, to any thing I have met with. *Tis 
an immenfe vafe, with its cover, a farcoph2^;us i 
•tis of porphyry, and is hewn intirely out of one 
block i the length is eight feet, the breadth five 
and a half, the height more than four. The 
cover is two feet thick, and is alfo of one piece^ 
and feems hewn from the fame part of the origi- 
nal block with the body. When you have fuf- 
ficiently cxercifed your admiration on a veffcl of 
this kind, cut from fo hard a (lone, add to it 
the wonder of its being adorned with feftoona 
and boys in high relief, and in great abundance. 
They are not elegantly done ^ but the doin| 
them at all on fuch a ftone, aftonilhes an< 
amazes one. The body of Conftantia,. daughter 
of Conftantine, they fay, was depofited in thiSw 
There are thofe, and they pretend to tafte too, 
who aflert, that die iarcophagus was made for 
this purpoie^ and that the temple is no more than 
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her mauifbleuni ; hut the work is of earlier date ; 
there needs no farther confutation. 

Among the round temples built by the old 
Romany, I muft mention aHb that bf Vefta, 
They call it at prefent the church of St, Stephanq 
di Cacco. It ftands on the banks of the Tiber^ 
Numa built it near his own houfe, which was 
at the foot of the Palatine-hill. This is of the 
Pantheon . kind, open at the top ; the order is * 
Corinthian \ but it has been rebuilt fince the ori- 
ginal of Numa, probably by Auguftus, 

CamiUus founded the temple of Concord, th$ 
nobleft model of the Ionic extant in Europe ^ 
but this, like that of Vefta, has been rebuilt. 
The neighbourhood of the Capitol expofed this 
lefler pile to repeated mifchieis. The fenators, 
toward the end of the confular iHte, ufed to af- 
iemble in it ; and it was here fentence was pafled 
upon' Cethegus and Lentulus, as concerned with 
Catiline, 

On each lide of this building there ftood a tem- 
ple to Jupiter ; but in different capacities. Ro- 
mulys built the one to Jupiter Stator, in the 
fpot where his people made a (land againft the 
Seines \ and Auguitus ere^ed the other to Ju^ 
piter Tenants, in confequence of his having ef- 
caped a flafh of lightning that deftroyed a fer- 
vaht juft by him. This once auguft pile is in a* 
very unfavourable places the remains of it are 
buried deeper and deeper every year under the 
earth \ that every fhower walhes down upon it 
from the hill of the Campi doglio. The freeze 
is yet vifible, and (hews a fine reprefentation of 
the thunder-bolt. The Jupiter Tonans of Laera 
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Is a noble ftrii^ture, though not <;omparabl,e to 
that which immortalized Phidias, and which ftood 
over theportalof this temple ; what is now become 
of it none knows. We owe to Pliny alfo the know- 
ledge that there was a famous group, bv En- 
freaor, of Apollo and Plana in the arms ot their 
mother. It was in the temple of concord ; but 
ho more remains of it than of the other. But 
tQ return to what yet remains. 

There is a noble portico of the Ionic order tq 
the temple of Fortuna Virilis. The fame orcler 
is continued along the fides ; but only one half 
of the pillar there projefts from the wall: the 
tepiple is an oblong. ' The templp of Minerv^ 
at Athens wa3 of this kind; but the cglonnadc 
'was continued regularly all round the fides. 

There are an antique Mpfaic pavejiientj and 
fome pillars of different orders, worth nptice in 
the Templum Pudicitias Patricias, how the chiirclj 
6i St. Mary in Cofmedin i but the whole has a 
patched and irregular appearance. TJ^e Bocca 
della Verita, fo celebrated by writers pf diffei;cnt 
tin>es, ftands at an end of the pprticp. ' 'T^is a 
vaft broad face in a round ftpne, tile eyes, aoliriisi 
and mouth are perforated. It was. originally an 
emblem of the Jupiter Amjnoa, anjd ftood in 
his temple. Great veneration wajj paj^d to it, 
and a kind of facred teft made by it in matters 
of concealed crimes, THe fuipefted perfon was 
to put his hand into the mouth, and it he roarccJ^ 
he was declared guilty •, if not, innocent. The 
prieft determined the caufe behind ; if he thoudit 
. him guiltyi' he burnt his fingprs^ with a red-hot 
iron I if innocent, he let them alpne. The peo^ 
pie believed it a conftant and fjbanding mirade, 
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Trubretd will not allow the Bocca the honour 
of ever having belonged to Jupiter : he fays it 
was only the covering of ^me common fewer, 
and thefe perforations made to let through the 
water. The face he will have to be of the Nile* 
and the fuppofed horns of Jupiter Ammon 
crabs claws. 

The temple of Saturn, in the Campo Vaccino, 
once aifo the Roman Treafury, yet remains to-' 
lerably entire. *Tis now the church of St. Adrian ; 
and the St. John of Lateran has run away with its 
old bra2en gates. 

Upon the whole, I do not know any where to 
Jiave met with fuch a fcene of ioUefted antiqui- 
ties as in this Campo Vaccino ; 'tis what was of 
old the Via Sacra. At one end of it ftands part 
pf the ancient Capitol, and juft below that, is 
the arch of Septimius Severus ; along flie fides 
ftand the feveral temples I have been mentioning, 
and at the other end is the arch of Titus. Con* 
fefs to me whether you do not wifh yourfelf 
tranfported, even from dear England, for a few 
hours at leaft, and fet down in the midfl of this 
moft glorious (bene. But I have not told you all 
that is in fight there. Juft by the arch of Titus 
is the Palatine Mopnt, and about it are feen the 
remains of many palace3 which ftopd in the neigh* 
bourhood of that of the Au^ftL A very little 
way beyond the arch of Titus appears that of 
Conftantine on one hand, and on the other the 
amphitheatre of Vefpafian, all the reft meet the 
eye together. If I took fome pains, my deaf 
•***, to give you before fome general idea of 
the modern Rome, this may fervc as fome kin4 
of image of the old. • « ♦ ♦ 
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LETTER LXXXI. 

I Am anuzed, my dear ****, hpw I have croiided 
into fo imall a coiripafs as that oiF my laft, 
call it but the bare mention of, fo many things^ 
I have done with the temples of the ancients •, I 
think I hay^ pientipned all of them : but there 
are yet a number of remains of public buildings 
of the old Romans to be fpoken of. The baths 
of Caracalla demand an early mention among 
thefe i they ftand in the Aventine Quarter upon 
the Appian-way. There was a palace built by 
the^ fafr\e emperor, and contiguous to them j but 
*tis not eafy now to fix the fpot on which it ftood. 
Many acres of ground are covered with the ruins j 
but to fay what part of them belonged to any 
particular part of the building is impoflible, 
oome of the fineft antiques in Rome have been 
dug up here ; nor is t)ie ftore exhaufted. The 
Farneuan Hercules was found here ; the Dirce 
^Ifo, and many other groups and fingle figures 
and vafes of different kinds, particularly two 
yaft bafons of granite, that now ftand before 
the grand Farnefe. You have feen a column 
ireprefented on fomp of Caracalla's coins ; it was 
erefted in memory of his fuccefs againft the 
Britons. This column is yet in being 5 it was^ 
fct up at thefe baths, and it is now at Florence. 
Clement VII. occafioned it to be carried thither. 
Jt ftand? in one of the principal ftreets, hot far 
from the great bridge over the Arnq, What 
jthcfe baths were we muft learn from the accounts 
given of them by people who hacl feeri them ; 
tnefe tell iis, that between two and three thou- 
land ppople might convpniently bathe in them at 
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t time ; and the remains fpeak as much. Olym- 

piodorus affirms, that there were no left than 

fixteen hundred chairs df marble at thefe baths. 

The porphyry chairs at the Lateran, which have 

^ven occafion to the idle ftory of groping a new 

pope, are of the number *, and the holes in their 

bottoms were for the conveniency of letting 

i)irough the water! There was a temple* to Ifia 

built alfo by Caracalla clofe to the baths; 'tis 

quite loft to remembrance; the church of St. 

Sixtus ftands over the.fpdt. 

Behind the cbnvent of St. Pietro in Vincoli 
we yet fee fome ruins of the Baths of Titus Vcf- 
pafian ; but it is not here that we muft learn what 
and how great they were. Under the Efquiline 
mount I have been examining what they call the 
Settee Sale ; vaults conlifting of nine corridors 
that are divided into two ftories, and had viftos 
cut through them, by means of feveral doors 
that anlwered to one another in a right line. Thefe 
magnificent ruins are no more than part of a 
refervoir that furnifhed water to the baths. Thefe 
baths have been the ftorehoufes as it were of moft 
of the fine antiques t the Laocoon of the Vatican 
was dug here. In thofe of Adrian, which are 
not very far from thefe, the famous Antinous 
was dug; and in the year 1565, an inunenfe 
treafure was found among the ruins of thofe of 
Titus. It confifted of innumerable intaglias 
cameos, and fmall figures wrought in agate and 
other precious ftones. 

The baths of Dioclefian take up a great deal 
more fpace even than Caracalla*s ; but they do 
not make fo augufl: an appearance. They are 
now more ruinous, and the buildings have been 
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on^jusUy tAort fcattered* Forty thoufand ChrifB- 
a^, we are told^ were fourteen years at work 
upon this vaft fabricky and two-tnirds of them 
murdeired by fatigue and famine during the time. 
T!Tieir form appears to have been an oblong 
fquare, with a cupola at each angle. One of 
thefe ftands yet, and fepves as a chapel to fbme 
iftonks. The church of the Carthufian cloyfter 
was part of one of the wings of this vaft fa- 
brick. There are eight.pillars of granite, which 
fupport it, larger than thofe of the Pantheon. 
They have been coUeded from difierent parts 
of the old fabric, .for they are not all c^ a 
iize. ,Some hundreds of other very fine ones, 
though not equal to thefe in fize, have been alio 
at one time or other carried thence. Eighteen of 
the chbiceft bufts of the grand Farnelean were dif- 
covered in a vault under this ground, by a fel- 



low who was diggjing the foundation of a hut 
there, Befide the bathing- rooms, there were 
always fchools, academies, and noble apart- 
pients in thefe buildings ; though, from their 
general ufe, they were called Thermae. 

The baths of Conftaotine on the Mons Qui-i 
rina^s ftood where ftoware the gardens of the con- 
ftable Colonna. ' I was aftonifhed at an immenfe 
fragment of a Corinthian entablature there ; 'tis 
cut out of one block of Grecian marble j the 
^ze amazing. 

* It is afloniihing that, after all the expenie of 
thefe vaft buildings, there yet required another 
to make them fit for ufe. The aquedlifts by 
which they were fupplied were in general mora 
magnificent and cofily works than the baths them- 
felves. The two principal of thefe were the 
j(iqua Appia, an4 the Aqua Maf tia. Appius 
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Claudius brought the mSt eleven miles, from 
the hills of Frefcati to the port of Caena, and 
thence carried it on under the Arentine and 
Claudiah Mount : remains of the work are to be 
feen fhpre at this day^ It fumkhed twenty, ca* 
nals along the ftreets pf Rpme ; ^ut if t^is fui^ 
priies^ wmX muft be the world's aftonilhment it 
the otb^/ The Marci^ had the jfpnpg^ in 
the c<Muitry of" Fi}i^ for. its fourcc. The im- 
mediate dUbuipe wa9 thihy-five mdes^ but its 
neceffiry turnings and windii^ iua4e^ it no leiii 
than fixty before it fell into me aqueduft that 
cojBive^ed it to, thci cjity^ «ad thi9 alpne ;r£^ nine 
miles m lehg^, and carried b^ 4)^. way upon 
arches iii^ the m^^uier of an immenfe l^riage, 
With What aftoilifluncnt muft one Icx^k upon 
th? remains, of fuch a work ; bigt ih^ are iqq 
palpable proofs of its having been ex^cuted^ to 
leaye the fufpicion of fable- upoi| the writers 
who have told us of it. Ancu? Mvtjus had 
the foundation of this wonderful work ; and Q. 
Marcius^ pra^or to Ag^ippa and Nerva, fiiufhea 
it. The water came in at the ElSquiline gate, 
and fent out near them fifty can^Js to dif^rent 
parts of the city. This aquedud fupplied Dio* 
ciefian*s as die Appian did CaracaUa's baths ; 
and ^e vent-holes, which let air into the le- 
veral parts of it, are yet to be feen in form of 
fo many deep wells, on the mountains of Taglia^ 
ccKszi, and in other places at a conliderable ^iir 
^ce from Rome* 
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L^E T TER Lxxxn; 
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T is ari'bdd method J hive taken to fpeak 
of the Wrideur bftKe ^ncient Rcfliiie. If I 
were an auSior, pebj^Ife XiirbuM l^gh to fee me 
come to, triumphal arches .^ffe^ aquedlifts; but 
you itltift give me ldi\fe'to thinKthe'Marcian 
work,'' he what wiii its'fiibiea:, one of tfh^ great- 
eft undcVtafetri^s iri thd .Wpfiii;. ' ^.' ' ' , ■ 

, . • • • » 

We ^e;tdld 8f nibft^/tfian ten triumj)hal 
arches; that o'nee dignified^ arid' ornamektcd the 
old Ronie ; but there 'arc* ptSl^ fqur of them to 
attraft the' eye at pt'efent/atiS^ one of thofe hkrdly 
defervies to oe included 'fu'tlie number., t^et me 
meftticin • ^cfni to yoii in. the order in rWhich I 
faw therti; . 1 was led by its antiqijity t6 that of 
Titus : it, is Hot the moft' noble or defgint o^ 
them 'r IJ^ it was the fifft. Triumphs had been • 
in ufe at Rome fi'om the very days of Romulus ; 
and Gamillus, Fabius, Jfnd fdme others in .the 
ronfular tinies, had perpetuated the memory of 
the nobleft atthievements d.^^^^g ^^^'^ time;> as 
Lewis XrV; has fmce done thofe of his Ort.the 
Porte de St. Dennis, &c. by trophies and orna- 
ments ort^ the gates of their tity, and by ereft- 
ing gates pn* thefe occafions. Thefe buildings 
have been confounded with the triumphal arches 
by fome antiquaries, if fuch as were capable of 
the blunder may be allowed that name \ but un- 
doubtedly the building pompous and noble arches 
jon thefe occafions, which ferved for no other 
purpofe than commemorating them, was not in 
cuftpm at thefe times. 
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Thefe are the. arches under which the Vidlor 
made his public entry into the city. Thofe of 
Severus and of ConftantinJe, for Gallien's* which 
is called a fourth, is worth little notice, cbnfift 
of each thl'ee arches, ^ large one in the middle^ 
through which the vifltor entered, and a fmaller 
pn each fide. This of Titus has only oqcj it 
confifts of no more than one vaft'fweep. With- 
in the arch there are three noble bas-reliefs; 
one over head, and one on each fide : that 
on the left-hand, ' going through toward the 
Campo Vaccino, gives the true figures of the 
ornaments of the Jewifh temple, things of which 
we can no other way have any tolerable idea : the 
table of Ihew-bread, and the golden candleftick, 
of which we read in the Scripture, arfe figured 
here. The others arc equally elegant, and highly 
finifhed. 

The fenatc and people of Rome erefbed the 
arch of Septimius Severus, in honour to that 
emperor, and to his fon Caracalla : it fi:ands at 
the very entrance of tlie Campo Vaccino, part 
pf the old Via Sacra. We are not to Confound 
this with the portico of Severus, mentioned by 
the old authors. The vidtorie§ and triumphs o£ 
that emperor were recorded we find i^on that, 
as they are upon this arch j but there is now 
no remain of that ftru6bjre, nor have we fo much 
as a guefs at the part of the city in which it 
ftood. 

« 

There have been, as I obferved, people who have 
confounded porticos and triumpal arches ; but I 
need not again put you in mind of their diS^erencc. 
The arch «f Severus has fuffered lefs on the outfide, 
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and m th^ building in general th^n that of Titus i 
but it is lingular that the bas-reliefs in that of Ti- 
tuS) though fo much older, are betteiP prefenred. 
Spartiai^us has fufpe^ed, that the bas-reliefs 
and orhaments which appear upon this arch 
were brought from fome nipre ancient itrufhire, 
jHe thinks them too good for the time of Severus $ 
but this is without all foundation. There are 
lilver coin$ of Severus, oi> the reverfc of which 
!s this arch as a new work ; and it is evident^ 
on the (lighteii inipeftiori, that the orn^iqent^ 
miift have been cut on purpofe for the places 
in which thejr Hand; one diftinguifiies ^tv^i thsf 
don't fit, in places where it is otherwifc. Wc fee 
this moft bbvioufly indeed in the arch of Con- 
ftantine ^ the ornaments of that noble pile were 
in great part brought from Trajan's forum, ana 
we may lee where they have been cut tp br^n^ 
them in, and where they are not enough for their 
place : but more than all this, the fubje6b of 
thefe aire incidents in the reign of Severus ; there 
muft have been a fpirit of prophecy in any body 
that could have defcribed diem thus nt an ear^ 
lier time. 

The viftories of Severus over the Parthians 
and Armenians, and the vatiquiihing Albinus^ 
his rival in die empire, were the principal occa-^ 
fipn of this triumpnal arch ; but when we recol-" 
le6t the fituation in which he muft have ftood with 
his fubje£b, we are not to look upon its beiog an 
aft of the fenate and people, however pompoufly 
thofe words may found as proof that it was an 
aft of their choice. Severus did not want good 
qualides ; but even his gradtude to the ^ntonine 
family, who had raifed him from nothing could 
not be pleaiing to the people^ who hated Com* 

modus,. 
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modus, and widi reafon^ when it urged him to 
cauie divine honours to be paid him. Beiide, tht 
cruelty of his nature muft have rendered love 
impollible ; die number of Patrician families he 
deftroyed, muft have made him 0(£ous to the 
reft ; and die throwing the bodies of Albinus's 
wife and children into the Rhone, after he had 
murdered them, was a mediod of ettirpating 
the race that ftdlies all his glories. 

Copftantine's arch k vaftly the fineft of the 
three. It confifts of a great opening in the mid- 
dle, and a finalkr on each fide, in die manner 
of that of Severus. It ftands near that of Titus, 
and when the eye is at fitft carried from one of 
diem to the odier, the latter makes but a poor 
figure; but, on clofe examination, there is a 
purity and uniformity in that of Titus that diarm 
me. I do not fet it at all upon a levd widi 
that of Conftantine in grandeur ; but 'tis entire 
and regular : and the beauty and magnificence 
of the other are in fome degree loft upon me, 
when I fee them die efFeft or a kind d botch- 
woric. Another diing diat hurts me extremely 
in diis fplendid edifice is, the vaft difference be- 
tween the ftyle of the old and diat of the later 
work. It is. chiefly made up of the parts of 
Trajan's forum, which ftood where his pillar 
now ftands ; but the neceflity of compleating 
fome parts of the arch where the materials were 
different, and the equal neceflity of adding fome 
part ef the ftorv of the emperor to whofe ho- 
nour it was creaod, made diofe who ereded it 
employ the artifts of that time in what appear 
now as parts of its ornaments. In Trajan's time 
fculpture flouriftied ; in Conftantine's it was at 
a low ebb \ . and conlequently one eafily diftin- 
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guiflies the work of that time from the refly 
and is vexed at the apparent inequality. What- 
ever immediately regards Conftantine's ftory i^ 
indeed poor in the greateft decree ; what was of 
the time of Trajan is as remarkably auguft. 

You will diftinguifli nothing of this in the 
print of the arch. Rofli, Conftantine is much 
obliged to him, has made his miferable bas^ 
reliefs as pompous and as elegant as Trajan's; 
but this is not the firil proof I have had that 
there is no way to form any idea of thefe things 
but by feeing them. ' What gave , me moft 
offence was, to fee Trajan's vidtories forced in 
to do honour to Conftantine. There are two 
pompous infcriptions I took notice of addreflcd 
to Conftantine ; they are, Libertori urbis, and 
Fundatori quietis. They are written over bas- 
reliefs, and thefe are unaerftood to reprefent the 
adipns by which the emperor merited thofe 
titles. The infcriptions are indeed to Conftan- 
tine -, but the figures and the ftory belong to him 
who had the honour of the original. 'Tis eafy 
to fee the fragments not entire fculptures that 
ftand under them. A long bas-relief, which was 
entire, was cut into four parts, to adorfi this 
arch, and thefe are two of the pieces. The 
ftory was the viftory of Trajan over the Dacians. 
Thefe two pieces of it are within the middle 
arch ; the other two are on the outfide, one at 
each end •, but thefe have no infcription. To a 
man fo fond of antiquities a§ I am, you need 
not wonder this butchery and mifappropriatioa 
was hateful: it not only d^guifes^ it deftroys 
all the vfc Qf the ftudy. 
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There was originally a figure in a triumphal 
fchariot, drawn by eight horfes of brafs gilt, on 
the top of this arch. This noble piece of fplen- 
dor had originally belonged t6 Trajan's forum ; 
the Goths long fince carried it off as plunder, 
and have prevented all farther miftakes on that 
head. We have not only tradition for this, nie- 
dals ftruck oil the occafiori fhew, that feveral 
of the triumphal arches had originally fuch or- 
naments on them ; nor indeed can any thing b6 
more in charafter* 

The deftruftion of thefe glonouS remains 
feives me alfo a fenfible pain. There are njany 
fine and noble ftatues here that want the heads* 
Lorenzo of Medici, he that murdered duke 
Alexander, was the author of this other butchery t 
he did it in favoui* of a colledlion, before the 
fineft in the woHd; but he was banifhed Rome 
for doing it. It was in thefe days, however, that 
the deftrudion began. I caft my eye upon a part 
bf an elegant cornice, brought frorfi Trajan's 
forum, iand ufed in the building this arch as a 
kommon ftone : 'tis in that part of the wall ntiCt 
the amphitheatre : the plaih fide h turned out- 
wards ; but on that there. are fome letters of 
the infcriptibn ; we faw the wrought part in a 
M>th witnin* 
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LETTER LXXXIII. 

I Cannot pafs from the mention of the tri- 
umphal arches better than to that of diofe co- 
lumns which were erefted for the fame pur|)ofes, 
and ferved to commemorate the fame kind of 
jcvents. It was but late in the empire that the arches 
became in ufe ; thefe columns were much earlier. 
The two ^eateft things of diis kind that ever 
the world faw, or probably ever will fee, are at 
this time in Rome; and, excepting the fides 
which face the Tramontane Wind, are very per- 
fect. They are the Trajan and Aurelian co- 
lumns ; the latter, from the dedication to An- ' 
toninus, commonly called the Antonine, They 
are both of white marble, and may be, with 
juftice, called two of the nobleft antiquities crf" 
Rome. There is ibmething very augufl: in the 
manner of building of thefe Columns. The 
fliaft of Trajan's is more than twelve feet in 
diameter at the bottom, and more than ten ac 
the top ; and yet the blocks of marble with 
which it is built are fo large, that there is no 
where a Joining feen in the brradth ; one block 
always does it in each frodt. But it is not in 
the ihafts that the latgeft fisoiies are feen ; > the 
plinth of the bale in Trajan's pillar is one-and- 
twenty feet fauare, and in Antonine's it is eight- 
and-twenty reet^ and yet one ftone does it in 
each. All the way up it is the fame-, thefe 
immenfe blocks of marble cut into form, are 
piled up one above another all the way, till the 
pillar is carried to its height* 
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The outfides of both are covered with figures, 
^ifLrricd jii a continued ipiral, running all the 
way from the bottom to the top; and within 
iheie i^s hollowed out of the foKd (tone a flair-^ 
caie, windipg in the fame ipiral form round a 
newel, or folid pillar, qf the ftpne, left for 
ihat purpofe. The windows, or openings, that 
give light to the ftair-cafe, are finely contrived. 
They are very fipall on the outer furface, thalt 
jthcy may not intrench upon the bas-relief; but 
they are widened all the way inwards, fo that 
.they each diflfufe very confiderable light, and the 
ftair-cafe is, upon the whole, very well en- 
Jightened. 

i have occafionally mentipned to you the rife 

of the earth in the modern Rome, and its ef- 

,fe&s; the place where this monument ftands 

was more diap any other fubjeft to it : befide 

.the common accident of earth waihed down, the, 

ruins of that vaft pile, theTrajan forum, had added 

. greatly to it here. The pillar was buried to the 

^height .of twenty feet in this accumulation of 

earth and rubbi(h ; but they have cleared away 

a fpace ^bout it, and walled it in, to prevent 

new mifchief, and we now fee, the colump entire, 

the ground being clear to its bottom. 

The 'J^rzyan pillar has been in the general fine* 
iy preferved, the bas-reliefs are npble beyond all 
cxpreffion : the prints of them are too common 
to fuflfer me to enter into the particulars ; but of 
this you may be affured, they convey little more 
than the fubje6b ; the warkmanfliip h not to \?c 
iCCHic^ived otnerwifc than by feeing it. 

F;i» The, 
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The Antoninc pilkr contains the aAs of Mar- 
cus Aurelius ; but, by one of the infcriptions it 
appears to have been dedicated ta his father-in- 
law Antoninus Pius. It has not been fo well 
preferred as the Trajan. One fide of it in par- 
ticular has been damaged by fire j but the fa- 
mous figure of the Jupiter Pluvius, alluding to 
the ftorm which gave him a fignal vi6tory againft 
fuperior numbers, and which was looked upon 
to be a miracle in his favour, is fully preferved. 
*Tis at once one [of the greatcft and moft per- 
fect pieces of the antique fculpture we have. 
There is a more than mortal grandeur in the 
countenance, and indeed a greatnefs in the whole 
figure, that ailoriifh and furprife all who have 
any degree of tafte or judgment. 

On the Monte Citorio there lies another co- 
lumn, different in many refpefts, indeed, from 
thefe ; but not without its beauty and grandeur. 
It was dug up in the time of Clement XI. and 
has the name of Cdonna Citeria generally given 
it, from the place where it lies ; tor it has never 
been erefted. Theihaft is of oneintireftone, agra^ 
nite, wdl cut, and of- a beautifiil coleup ; theie 
are no figures on it *, 'tis only a plain column. 
The pedeftal confiils alfo of a fingle done, and 
on one fide has an infcription, declaring that it 
was dedicated to Antoninus Pius, by Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, his adopted fons. 
The letters are large capitals, and in teafs ; they 
are cemented into the furface of the (tone, . but 
they rife alfb (bmc little way above it. On the 
other three fides are bas-reliefs ; that on one fide 
reprefents the apotlieoffs of Antoninus and Faufti- 
na. They are carried up to heaven by a genius, 
having in one hand a globe, with the figures of 

the 
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the Zodiac On it ; the mod confpicuous is that 
which marks the time of the emperor's death ; 
a ferpent crawls round the globe, and above there 
are two eagles. Rome is reprefented below, in 
form of a woman in a difconfolate poilure, one 
of the eagles looks toward her, the other towards 
the emperor. At the other corner below is a 
woman fitting, and holding an obelifk; an 
emblem of eternity. This is the fide on which 
the principal pains have been bellowed : the other 
two reprefent no more than the funebris decurfio 
of the foldiers, as marching round the Rx)gus ; 
but the Rogus itfelf is not exprefled there. The 
apotheofis is much better done than thefe ; but 
even that has nothing of the elegance or gran- 
deur pf the figures of the other columns : *ti$ 

but a poor piece in comp^ifon with thofe* 

« « « 



LETTER LXXXIV. 

I Am almoft in tears when I fit down to write 
to you of Velpafian's amphitheatre. The 
remain^, the little remains which appear of it 
at this time, ftiew it to have been one of the 
greateft buildings in the world. When I lament > 
its fate, I am more incenfed at the means of it. 
Would you imagine that there could be greater 
enemies to the remains of Roman fplendor than 
war and fire, than conquerors and barbarians ! there 
are. There are popes. What the fires under 
thofe commanders fpared; what the Goths an^ 
Vandals left untouched, the holy fathers have de- 
JJroyed* We have not wanted inftances of fools who 
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have done this out of piety j as ih the temple of 
Bacchus, where the ^gures, fotheof the finefk 
of their time, have beeh deftroyed, htczuSt they 
regarded Pagan fuperftition. But the deftrudtion 
I lament on this occafion is of another kind : 
'tis the indulgence of popes to tHeir nfepheiVs, 
which has ^ven leave to pull doWn w;6rks X>f 
the old Romans, never to oe enough admired^ 
in order to build palaces out of the materials. 

There is hardly a Roman prince whpfe villa 
has not been erefted on the ruins of fome Roman 
building. This has been the fate of the Colifr 
feum, the amphitheatre of Vefpafian, before 
called the Colofleum, from a coloflal figure of 
Apollo, of a hundred and twenty feet bigh^ 
that ftood before it. Paul IIL gave the permiA 
(ion to this deftruftion in favour of his nephew, 
who built the grand Farnefe. Angelo advifeq 
kim to it; Angelo^ who was impatient to fee ^ 
work of earlier time (landing, in comparifon of 
which all his own were poor. 

« 

The amphitheatre was an oval building ; it 
confifted of four arches, one over another, eacH 
fupported by eighty large piles or impoft's ; and 
the feats that furrouftdcd the arena were capable 
of holding between eighty and hihty Ihbufarid 
perfon's at their eafe. Vefoalian begun, hni 
Titus finifhed and dedicated it. Didclefian is 
t)bliged to Martial for doing him honour about 
it ; but he had no fharc in the building. It ha's 
been one of the moft auguft and immenfe work6 
of any period of time: at prefeht the little that 
remains of it declares as much. It is eafy to ccHi- 
ceive what a quantity of materials it muft have 
confifted of, wheil we find tliat long before the 

Farneft 
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Farnefe built out of it^ the Romans, fo loag 
ago as in tlie time of Thcodorick, repaired their 
walls with ftone brought from it. The lower 
ftory is at preient in a great meafure buried, and 
what remains of the reft is only a few vz& arches* 
Peo[4e have dug about it^ and difcovered diat 
the afcent to it was by fleps. The arqhes wer^ 
all ornamented with ftone-work within, and there 
are (till the remains of it on feme of them. Th^ 
feats are gone i bitt the flopeon which they wer^ 
placed remains. The ftone of which it was 
built was the Tiburtine of the ancients ;. 'tis not 
a fine one, but a very durable. The outfide ojf 
about one half is intirely gone ; but that of the 
other half is intirely ftanding up to the top. • 

The body of the amphitheatre behind the feats 
jconfifted ot galleries, divided all along the mid^ 
die by ^ row of pillars, fo that they appeared 
double. Each ^dlery went quite round th^ 
building, and there were four ftories of them* 
Three of thefe were properly porticoes of the 
PoriCy Ionic, and Corinthian orders; the up- 
permoft is adorned with pillafters of th« Conn- 
tiiiaii or G)mpofite order, and is lighted by win- 
dows in the wall between th^ pillafters, ai]td not 
laid open as the other three are. 

Some parte of the galleries are yet ii)tire, wit^ 
the feveral conunimicadons between them : and 
the feats by the vomitoria, or mouths of the pa(V 
fag^s, through which the crowds of people pafled 
in to the ihews, ^nd the other parts that are ftand-r 
ing, give us a grand idea of the whole when thp 
circle was compleat. Some of the fornices alfo, 
(}ie places where the wild beafis, and the flavefy 
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who vfcrf^ to encounter them, were kept, arc yet 
intire ; they Hand under the feats. 

The part of this amazing ftru£ture which is 
yet ftanding is but a morfel of the whole ; . and 
yet this is ftrangly damaged ; the ftones are full 
of holes, dug in them by the Romans them- 
felves, when poor enough, after the conquefts, 
of the Goths and Vandals, to fteal out the iron 
cramps and bolts that faftcned the feveral pieces, 
for the fake of the metal and of the lead that 
ferved to fix them there. 

In what contempt . muft we, my dear ♦***, 
hold our playhoufes, when we call an eye upon 
the ruins of the Roman. Marcellus*s theatre, 
built purpofely for the reprefentation of dramatic 
pieces, was capable of containing fixty thoufapd 
people. *Tis undoubtedly the riobleft pile that 
fever was or ever will be eredtcd on the occafion. 
Auguftus built it, in honour to the young Mar- 
cellus, fon of his lifter Oftavia, and declared 
heir of the Roman empire. The o^cfcrs of 
which it was compofed are the Doric and the 
Ionic , the Doric was not much in ufe at Rome, 
but it has, a fine efFeft in this building. Ofta- 
via*s portico was adjoining to this : the greateft 
matters of Greece ha4 made ftatues for this : 
thefe are gone, but a part of the building is left •, 
gnd the remains of the theatre are very noble, 
and in a very fair condition. • 

*Tis odd that there are no remains of Pom-^ 
pcy's theatre. I have examined with great care* 
the place where it flood, but find nothing of 
them. Others have fared no better who have 
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employed more time, as well as great abilities, 
in the fearch. That it was in the CampQ di 
Fiere is certain : 'twas here that the noble ftatuc 
of Pompey was dug up ; that ftatue, probably^ 
at the feet of which Julius C^&r fell ; for it 
was here he was killed, not in the Capitol : Ap- 
plan and Plutarch prove the common ftory falle. 
A blackfmith and a fhoemaker clwned equal 
ihares in this llatue, which is now the nobleft 
ornament of the palace of Spada. It lay under 
a common wall, half in the ground of me one, 
half in that of the other : the head was going 
to be fawed off as the property of one, the legs 
as that of the other ; the trunk was to have beei) 
left under the wall. A cardinal, who heard' of 
the accident, bought out the Shares of both, 
and took it away. 
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LETTER LXXXV, 

THERE remain3 nothing g[ the antiquir 
ties with which the ancient Rome has en- 
riched the modern to be fpoken * of but their 
maufoleums and fepulchres; but this alone 
would fiirnifh fubjeft for volumes. I think there 
is no part of the architefture of thefc reputed 
times that more befpeaks their genius and their 
knowledge. 

All the avenues to Rome for fome diftance before 
we arrive at the gates, are covered with . the re-? 
mains of iepulchres, tombs, and maufoleums. 
The cuftom was to bury by the fides of their 

ways I 
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wiys I and- hence the old cuftom of beginning 
epitaphs and infcriptions on them, wjtti Sifte 
viator, Stop traveller ; a method (till continued, 
though the occafion of it is loft* One fees them 
in aU kind$ of forms and Ihapes y but there is 
an air of srajideur in them ail : and the finiihe^ 
mcfyicsi9 ^W^^ and paintings, with which wi! 
fee thSjf "were originally decorated, ihew that 
thejT CwW orJy belong to the great among the 
people, "One cvtry i>ow and then difcovers fome 
Vfmdim of this kii¥i among them ; but no part 
c^ the works of their time are fo much decayed. 
None of the Roman works have indeed been io 
plundered as thefe: 'tis hence the world ha$ 
been Ox)cked with that vaft abundance of 
idols, urnft, lachrymatories, as well as bufls, 
cameos, itaglios, and every other kind of trea^^ 
fure that one fees among the collefbors. The 
painting are in moft quite decayed ; but, till the 
time or Clement XI. there was one, the SepuI-» 
chrum Nafonum, on the Flaminian-way, that was 
ornamented with a great many, and thole in 
very fine order, Thi* noble moaument was a( 
that time a harbour for thieves and robbers, 
and there was no way of preventing this but by 
walling it up. The new in merit to thefe were 
fhofe of tb^ pryamid of Ceftius, ihut up on the 
£mie occafion. 

You will form fome idea of what thefe fepuL 
chrcs were, when I have told you that erefted to . 
Cecilia Metellawas, in the civil wars between 
the Orfinis and Colonnas, ufed as a fortrefs: 
p6r will you be furprifed at this, when y6u learn 
that the walls were twenty-four (ctt thick.. This 
famous monument ftands upon the Appian-way, 
where indeed there are more pf them than on 
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aitl diereft. In die frieze that went round tUs 6- 
puichre there are a number of bulls-heads^ joined 
Vf fefl:ooii9 h thefe ferved to commemorate that 
Tk)mt)ous facrifice, a hecatomb, a feaft of a 
hundred oxen offered on this occafion as a part 
pf the funersd folemnities of the lady only to 
ProferiMne. The name of Telle de Bocce, by 
wluch this fepulchre is comipQaly called, is ^yei> 
jn allufion to this feftoQn. 

On the Appian-way I have oUbrved there an 
^o a multitude of c^er auguft and noble mo- 
numents ; we hear them very familiarly called 
after the names of Cetl)tg|l and Servilii, aie Len« 
tuli and Scipios ; but this is afbitnuy. People 
who are fond of having fcHne name by which to 
call them, have ^ven them dm iUuftrious one 
that came uppermoft. This to CecSift is indeed 
wpropriated beyond difpute, by the inscription 
whkh is in vaft capitals, Caecilis Q:^ Credd F. 
Itfetelte Crafli s but for the reft, no fuch tefti- 
mony remains of whom they beloi^ed tOw Thole 
who broke open and ravs^ed them, had the gold, 
fod the filver, and the precious (tones which 
were buried in them more in their eye than the 
enquiry after the perfbn to whofe memory they 
wereet'eAed^ and confequently while thefe have 
been preferred ymk the utmoft cafe, die infcrip- 
tions rave been deftroyed and forgotten. 

The ground of the Monte di Gruio, 'tis a 
little wide of the road that goes (o Frefcad, 
and juft without the walls of Rome, was opened 
rather by accident than widi any particular de«- 
fign, in the pontificate of Urban VIII. The 
tomb of Alexander Severua was at this time dif* 
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covered, where it had been not by chance but 
purpofely buried under the earth. At prefent 
it makes no figure on the outfide j but I had 
great pleafure in examining the cell that held 
the aflies of fo excellent a prince. The peafant^ 
whofe fpade felhupon the facred vault, found at 
the fardier end of it the farcophagus in which 
were contained his aflies, and thofe of his mo- 
ther. No infcription pointed out to whom the 
remains belonged •, but there was much more than 
infcription for it. On the farcophagus there was 
a noble bas-relief, the ftory Sevcrus's expedition 
into Perfia ; and, on the lid, two figures of -the 
fineft workmanfliip, and fiifficiently like in face 
to be known for his and his mother's. 

I faw the farcophagus in the court belonging 
to the Confervadori, and went out of my intend- 
ed road to enquire after the famous Lachry- 
matory found in it. *Tis one of the fined pieces 
of antique workmanfliip extant s *tis of one in- 
tire agat ; the figures on it allude to Oljmipias, 
the mother of Alexander the Great -, 'tis in the 
Barberini colledion. It has been fuppofed an 
urn J but 'tis too fmall. 

It appeared odd to me, at firft fight, that the 
•Romans fliould Have buried a prince, fo dear to 
them, in fo clandefline a. manner; but it muft 
have been for fear of Maximine his murderer 
and fucceflbr. *Tis Angular in the ftory of Se- 
verus, that he prefcrved the bufts of Abraham 
and of our Saviour in his Lararium, his private 
chapel. His mother was k Chriftian ; but we 
are not to conclude from die one of thefe that he 
"^as fuch. He feems to have preferved them only 
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as remembrances of great and good men; fof 
they ftood in company with that of Orpheus, 
and, what is ftill ftranget) of Apollonius* 

'Tis odd that, excepting this fingle and ob* 
fcure monument, there is not, without the walls 
of Rome, any known btirymg-place of any of 
the emperors; and within. the walls only two, 
thofe ox Adrian and Auguftus. 

The maufoleum of Adrian, after the Pyra* 

mids,^ deferves the tide of the nobleft ftrufture 

in the world. It ftood in the Horti Domidi of 

eld Rome -, and if we look into the accounts of 

its fplendor or dimenfions, we fliall be amazed* 

The circumference it took in feemed intended 

for a town, rather than a tomb. Enquire for \t 

at prefent, and you find it under the name of the 

came of St. Angelo ; it was too mafly a buildr 

ing to be loft and decayed. Alexander VI. 

turned it into a fprtrefs, as one of his predecef- 

fors had that of Metella before. Antoninus 

Pius dedicated this immenfe and fuperb ftrudture 

to his predeceflbr's remains. Adrian died at 

Bajas, and the firft refting-place of his remains 

was at Cicero's villa, near Puzzolo : his fuc- 

cefibr removed them hither 5 but 'tis to Antoni- 

nus's own tafte and fpirit that we are to afcribe 

the honour of the ftru£ture« He built it in his 

life-dme, and feemed to intend it as the rival of 

that fuperb edifice which Auguftus had raifed to 

the Julian family.^ At prefent 'tis of ule to the 

pontificate : there runs*, a long corridor from 

the Vatican to it, and the popes ufually retire to 

it in any commotion. There are at this time 

two peacocks of brafs, and an immenfe pine- 

' apple of the fame metal^ prelerved in the Bel- 
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gardens : die]r nmre oAffnohf part of tU 
ornameBts of this ftafidy edifice. They are fup^ 
poied to have belonged to die monument fai4 to 
have been the Scipios; but this is conjefture 
quite unfupported. 

The maufoleum of Augurs, wluch could 
create an emulation in Adrian to lival it in that 
amazing (trufture we h^ve juft mentioned, ia&- 
mains at prefent but in a very ruinous condition y 
^tis a rotunda, and is of a.very<x>fiiiderafaie ex- 
tett ; but its elegance was its chara6ter, not its 
clrcumfepence ^ th« vaulted roof of which we 
are told ib much is at this time delboyed, ibuc 
the walls retnain quite round, and fhew enpvigh 
of that magnificence and elegance 'that -once 
ennobled it, to juftify all its prai&s. Ausuftus 
built it as a repofitory ibr^the i^cmains of Julius 
Ca^ : it became afterwards die burial^plaoe of 
die Augufti: at prefent the walls iurround a 
garden. This is the ufe to which the whole 
aiea within is now put. 

The iepukhral chambers inii^ch the urns 
were placed go round the outfide in three ftoriesf 
and there is a great deal of the 6ld opus reticu- 
latum feen in them : and there yet rcm^n{om6 
ftatues, an iEfculapius is one, and a Copia an^ 
other. At the entrance into this fepukhretbcr^ 
were originally two dbelilks^ we are not at ^ 
lofs to know what they were. One of them 
ftands before the church of St. Maria Magg^rc^ 
attHs time. 

It will be impo{nt>le to clofe an accpuftt'of fe- 
pulchral nionuments left us by the l^^nds of 
the old Romans, withoiit mentioihp.g 'the gioA 
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lingular of them all, and thofe which be the 
moft durable^ the pvramid of Ceftius.. This» 
from its figure, will laft longer than any of the 
famous remains I have been defcribing. Th^ 
are ail decaying apace, that is, intire, and will 
continue fo. *Tis an imitation of the dd iEgyp» 
dan vanity: 'tis built of white maible, and 
ftands half within and half without the 
wall of Rome, near Ae Porta TergptninfL. 
Alexander VII. was at the expence of taking away 
the earth from about its bafe, with which, tifl 
iSxat time, it had been in great part buried ; and 
in this digging were dilcovered the two pillars 
which now ftand at its two comers within the 
wall.* They lay along under the eardi near ita 
bafe. 

It will be judged an omiffion too, if I omit 

the mention of Nero's monument without the 

gates. Your dwn candour will not excufe m 

negligence, as it will appear, of this kind, vrAeti 

you have already heard what I am fuHy aflured 

of, that it is ah impolitioh. What is called by 

this name is on the Flaminian-way, about a mile 

fi-om the city ; but there is not the leaft foundation 

for believing that it belonged to that emperor. 

The maufbleum of the Domitian family is the 

place where he was doubtlefs buried, and that 

"was within the walls of the city, on the Pineian 

Mount : but I have .told you already all is con- 

jefture on this head with regard to thofe tombs 

which are without the walls of Rome. 

* « • 
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Letter lxxxvl 

I Have feen the Vatican, and I would, if it 
were poffible, give you fome idea of the 
tfmazement and pleafure I had in . the fight of 
it. You mull not imagine that I mean by this 
exordium to deferibe the Vatican to you as the 
fineft building in the world. *Tis one cf the 
largeil, but of all that I have feen the moil ir- 
regular. It confifts of a heap of buildings put 
together at different times, by different popes, 
and with different tafte and judgment. What is 
good in it, is rendered bad by the things neat it y 
what is auguft, mean becaule not regular^ 

No building was ever lefs calculated to fbike* 
a perfon in the approach : the entrance is yery 
poor ; but it mult be confefled that fome of the 
courts are very fine and noble. There kre in 
fome of them rows of porticoes one over another 
very magnificent. What the palace wants io 
regulairity, it has in extent. The rooms are hoc 
U& than twelve thoufand in number, and the 
furniture of fome of them is called> and is» ia- 
ellimable. 

f ■ 

- 1 have met with nothing cortiparable to thfe 
vaft pidure preferved here -y the battle of Con- 
ftantine with Maxentius.* All other pidures of 
the kind are poor to it ; Sut this is faying little: 
Obje£b of mis aftonilliing kind admit of ha 
comparifon from any thing of thek own kind^ 
The defcnptions of the battles in Virgil^ nay,^ 
thofe in Homer, come fhort of the greatnefs of 
,a£tion^ number of combatants, and variety of 

incidents^ 
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eKtent; cht dolign is Raphaefs, the colouring 
by Julio Romsao. Raphael has ranliadced the 
Trajan and che Antonine pillars, apd every other 
bas-relief of the old RoiQan times, for a variety 
of aiins aad weapon^ for his combarants ; and he 
has added infinitely to what he found lliere fro^i 
the ftore of his own genius. There is tlie larg^ 
iieldt and the greateft number of figures, that 
ever niet in one piece ; aod the cot^ufion is grai>4 
in the higheft degree, while the foldier will as 
much admire the diipropprtion of the two 
^armies: 

* 

'Zlie fame inimitable mailer iias oiu-iched oth^ 
Tapartments of the Vatican with pieces containing 
.the ftory of Cooftantine, Attila, a^CharlemaiB. 
The fchool of Athens, by his hand, is anoth^ 
of the prodigies of the Vatic^ ; but, €h<>ugh all 
ut fin^ it is not m all th^ he has had oppor- 
lunities of ihiouiig ijQ. thi^ ^vioe anil aftonifliiqg 
inanAcr. 

You would hardly imagine any thing could 
idii|Hiite the prize with the pictures of this ma* 
Aer ; h^ if there be Any thing tliat can, the V^ 
ticaa h9A the honour to ihew it ; and it is th|C 
laft judgment, in the chapel of Sextus IV. Tliia 
is by Michael Angelo. J declare to you, that, 
^xAiife I ftood before it, my blood was chilled, 
and; I fek as if all was real, and the verv ibund 
k£ the painted trumpet had pierced my oeafened 
^ars. It will appear odd to mention &ults in fo 
great a compofition, as this, and yet it is noc 
without them. The faces exprefe paffions ©t the 
jCbrongeft icind, and that fo itroi^ly, that the/ 
.•commpqica^ them %> all \srhp l9o]^ upon 'em^ 
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but the bodies are all of too ftrong U\d mafcullne 
an appearance. The ftrength of a Famefian Her- 
cules is feen in the finews of every one of the 
men ; and for the women, they are quite out of 
nature, too robuit for any thing that is in 
that fex. The face of our Saviour carries a. 
dignity diat words cannot defcribe; only his 
penfil was formed for delcribing it. There is a 
mixture of leverity and fwectnefs in it, that one 
would think he muft have gone to heaven to fee, 
who painted them. 

The pidhires of the Vatican are numberlefe; 
but, after thefe, it were impertinent to praife 
them : whatever can be faid of pi6bures muft be 
due to tiiefe^ The ftatue; and other antiques in 

• the court of the Vatican, adjoining to the BelvJ- 
dere, are a treafure beyond all price, and as much 
beyond defcriptionj. Here is preferved the Lao- 
coon and his fbns, dug up at the Baths of Titus 

iYefpafian, the work of the three great Phse- 
dian fculptors, celebrated by Pliny, and the ad- 
miration of the whole worlcL 

• ApoIIodorus^, one of the three who joined 
their whole force in the Laocoon, finifhed alone 
the Antinous of the Belvidere, the ftatuc which 
•difputes, among People of the iirft tafte, the 
prize with the Apollo^ The means of the con>- 
parifon are open : both the ftatues ftand in the 
fame fquare, and they are equally perfeft : both 
are of male figures, and both or the fame age : 
the ftature is much the fame^ and both feem to 
have been intended as models of perfeftion in the 
human frame. There is a fuperiority in the ahr 
'of the Apollo; bu( the fub^eA is to be called 
in on that occaflon. The iculptor, if he was 

• -* •• able. 
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ti&l^, could not wifh to give the divine adr and 
majefty of the god to his youths who was but a 
mort^. 

We h«af the Writers of tafte fay, that there is 
fomething of an air more than mortal in the 
figures of the deities by the old fculptors ; and 
indeed one fees it : in all other reipefts 1 think. 
(he Antinous is equal to the Apollo \ but in the 
latter, there is an air of majefly and command in 
the face, and a lightnefs in the whole figure^ 
that niakes yoii forget that it is marble. It is the 
attitude that does this ; but *tis fo finely donc^ 
that you_ feem to fed the figure treading On the 
air, or fcarce weighing down fome light cloud, 
as he ftands upon it. 

The Torfb, fuppofed to be the Trunk of ait 
Hercules, is the ne)ct wonder in this place. Thu 
proportion and mufcles are here in a perfeftion 
never to be met with elfewherc ; what muft this 
ftatue have been^ whert intire ! The Cleopatra^ the 
two.Venuies^ the Comniodus, that ornament 
this place, how fliall one fay left of them than 
of the Antinous or the Apollo I *Tis impofliblc 
to Ipealcenoughof anyof them j and though there 
are degrees of the perfe&ion, words cannot con- 
vey it, unlefs words could firfl: do juftice to thofc 
which have leaft of it. 

kound the court in which all thefe trcaiurei 
Urd placed, there ftand in fmall nitches twelve 
very Angular pieces j they call them theMafchere i 
<hey are vizards of odd countenances : they ure 
four or five times as large as the life, and were 
dug up among a tnultitudc of other curiofitief 
inA^rippa's Fantheon. Thefe were confultcd 
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of old as oracles, and they gave anfwerr of the 
ambiguous kind to tbofe who applied to them ; 
that is, the prieft behind gave anfwers. There 
is fomething of a horrible greatnefs in the afpeft 
of all thefe figures, and the found conveyed 
from their mouths was delivered throueh a land 
of fpeaking trumpet ; fo that in a half-dark tern* 

f>le, and among a people fcarce lefs addiifted to 
uperftition than the people of the ptdcnt Rofne» 
it is not a wonder they pafled for oracles. 

The church of St. Peter, the -glory of the mo- 
dem Rome, is not unlike our St. Paul's ; but it 
has a prodigious advantage in fituation. Oun 
itands inclofedwith buildings, and there is noplace 
from which you have a proper view of it ; on 
the contrary, nothing can be more magnificent 
than the approach to St. Peter's. It ftands near 
the place where was once the Circus of Nero.; 
and there are fome who, for that reafon, aflert^ 
that the obelifk which now ftands in the middle 
t)f the circular theatre made by that noble colon- 
nade, which is continued each way from the 
church, adhially now is in the fame place where 
Nero put it : but thefe people have not read the 
infcription; it fays. Priori fede avulius. Be- 
lide, the topography of the old Rome ihews it 
Tould not be here. 

In this area there are two noble fountains ; 
they ferve for more than ornament 5 they refrelh 
and cool the air in a degree more than could he 
conceived by thofe who hsLVt not known what are ' 
•the heats of thefe countries, and what the dffcft 
of water in motion. 

Theie 
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There arc agreat number of ftatues over the co- 
lonnade, and they are continued alfo over the por<- 
tico which joins it to the church, and forms a 
fquare court before the afcent to the building* 
The colonnade itfelf is too mafly ; but a building 
was intended to have been eredted over it. 

St. Peter's has its imegularities, and has been 
built on the defigns of different architeds ; Ra- 
phael altered the original plan of Bramante, An- 
gelo brought it to the form of the Greek crofs, 
and Fontana extended it to the length of the 
Latin one, the facade and portico are by Mo* 
derna* The portico is a noble one; it is ex- 
tended the whole breadth of the church as a gal* 
lery. The pavement is marble, the cieling ftone 
gilt. There is near this an equeftrian ftatue of 
white marble, by Bernini : 'tis a Conftantine, 
his eyes direded toward a crofs in bafs-r elief on 
the portico. 

» 

There are fome fine ftatues in the body of 
die church ; but that whif h gave me greateli fa- 
dsfaftion was the St. Veronica ; 'tis by Mochi. 
She has a handkerchief in her hand, with the 
impreflion of our Saviour's face on it : you know 
the ftory. The handkerchief and her robes feem 
moved by the wind. Bernini illnaturedly afkcd 
whence came the wind that difturbed them, 
the anfwer caufed his baniihment ; It was from 
the crack you made in the cupola ^ a fecret Inno- 
cent X. was not in before. 

St. Peter^s has no choir ; from the entrance 
you fee to the top, where ftands the chair, fo 
they call it, of St. Peter : 'tis fuppgrted by St. 
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Jcfom, Auftin, Ambrofc and Gregory, The 
y^holt is of copper, and very finely executed. 
The ferviceis performed in a chapel on one lidc} 
the great altar ftands under the cupola : the pa- 
vilion over it is the nobleft thing of its kind in 
the world; *tis the work of Bernini, Four 
wreathed pillars of Corinthian brafs, the plun-. 
dcr of the Pantheon, fupport it ; they have fef- 
toons and foliage of the fame metal, difpofcd in 
an extremely elegant manner. 

Near the altar there is an image of St. Po-» 
ter fitting, and in the aft of blefling. The peo- 
ple have worn out one of his feet v/ith Idfling 
and rubbing their beads againft it. Malicious 
people fay xhis was a ftatue of Jupiter new 
chriftened ♦, but 'tis too bad to have been antique. 
It feenis of ehe time of Cohftantine, and we havq 
more reafon to believe the accounts that fay he 
gave it to the old church. 

The great cupola is all wrought in Mofaic, 
and at the top or the Lanthorn is the figure of the 
Almighty, an old man, with his hands extended 
*Tis finely executed, and is after the deflgn of 
one of Carrachis. But what abfurdity in all thefe 
painters ! Becaufe the Creator of all things ha* 
been from all eternity, is he to be reprefchted 
old ! is he not aifo to continue to all eternity ! 
or becaufe of the long period, are we to fuppofc 
him under decays from age! abfurd and im?- 
pious! 

The llatues, paintings, mofaics, and bafs- 
reliefs with which any part of this noble fabric 
abounds, are almofl: innumerable; the mpnu- 
mcnts of the feveralpopes arc adornedwith fculp- 

fures 
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tures equal to any thing of modern date ; and 
that of Chriftina queen of Sweden I think ex- 
cels molt things of its kind. The imagmation 
is as much loft in the recolleftion as the eye in 
the firft meeting with them, I no more know^ 
at this time what to defcribe firft, than I did 
where firft to fix my eye as I entered ; but there 
are better xeafons why I Ihould be filenL There 
is nothing for me to lay that you have not heard, 
already, and I iet out with a refolution agatnft 
every thing of that kind, St. Peter's is incon- 
teftibly the nobleft piece of modern architefturc 
in Italy 5 but it were well if fome of its orna- 
ments were demolilhed. What think you of a 
Jupiter and Leda on the gate of a Chriftian, 
church ? There is a Ganymede alfo and the eagle . 
in the fame place j they are intermixed with the 
foliage on the brazen gates. They have been . 
formerly fome ornament to an antique temple of, 
Jupiter ; but they commemorate things by no ; 
means fuitable to our ideas of religion. There 
is fomething very fine in the difpofition of the il- 
luminations in this church; there are certain, 
views in which it appears a temple of Ere ; the 
whole decoration is fo fuperb, that it is a ftrange 
partiality that has led lome of our countrymen . 
to compare St. PauFs with it ; yet, on the out- ' 
fide, it muft 'be confefTed, tha,t both the mate-- 
rials and the workmaalhip appear better in 

^ ^ 9 ' ' 
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LETTER LXXXVn, 

TH E Town-houfc of Rome, the Campicfo- 
glio, ftands where the Capitol once ftood ^ 
but it does not take up a third part of the extent 
of that venerable building. It abounds with 
curiofities, many of them of the firft rank. At* 
the foot of the fteps there arc two Uonsr of black 
marble, equal to any thing we have of the kind j 
they were found near the temple of Minerva v 
and at the top of the afcent there are two horfes 
tognhsTj Ivitli the Giganti as they are called^ 
ftatues of Caftor and Polhir ; they are of the ficft 
rank alfo and were found on the other fide the 
Tiber. There are alfo two ftatues of Conftan- 
tine the Great in the fame attitijdc, very good 
pieces. Here are alfo the trophies eiefted by the 
old Romans to Marius ; thofe trophies whicfe- 
Sylla threw down, and Julius Cafar fet up again 
and repaired : they are worthy the time in which 
diey \^crc executed. 

Thcfe, and many other of the -kind, do ho- 
nour to the Campidoglio of modem Rome: 
but thefe are trifles to the great equeftrian ftatuc. 
*Tis of Marcus Aurelius : he is reprefented in the 
fame atticudfe as we fee him on fome of his coins. 
'Tis doubdefs the fineft equeftrian ftatue in the 
world. It was found among the Lateran ruins^ 
and lay many years there as a piece of lumber. 
How happy that it efcaped the common deft rue- 
tion ! Some accident has prcferved the fineft 
piece that the modern world knows. After the 
ages of ignorance that followed tlie difcovery of 
if, Paul- III. removed Mt to the court of die Ca- 
pitol, 
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pitol, and Sixtus VI. raifed it on its prefcnt pti- 
defta^^ the work of iVfichael Angclo. He chofe 
for this |)Urp6fe an antique capital of aCorinthian 
pfllar ; 'tis of the fineft Grecian marHe. There 
was oitcft a ilaye under th€ feet of the ftatue ; 
bat there is no account of what is become of it. 
What remains, ho^cvcr^ is beyond all praifc. 
There is a courage and fpSrit in the horfe that 
never was expreflfed in that animal before. One 
would think the ftatuaryhad been acquainted 
with the book of Job, and had taken his ideas 
from the defcription of that creature there. In 
the face of Aurelius One reads all that hiftorians 
have faid of him, the monarch and the philofo- 
pher joined ; the king, the hero, and die fathfr* 
. of his people. What was that art Which could 
r^prefent the paffions thus in brafs, and could 
convey a chatafter rn the lines of a Cojtmttoance ! 
You fee a foul painted in that face, that became 
the man who was the idol of mankind. 

At the upper-end of the fquare is a Roma tri-»* 
umphans ; 'tis of porphyry, and is ineftimable. 
There is aMb, in the fame court, a col6flal head 
cf Domitian in marble; and another larger of 
Commodus : 'tis in brafs, and is faid to be that 
which Commodus caafed to be put in the place 
of Nero^s, on the ftatue that ftood near Vefpa- 
flan's amphitheatre ; but, if this be fo, the Ita- 
tue was not a hundred andtwenty feet high 5 nor' 
indeed can we eafily fuppofe it was, though wc 
are told fo : people who defcribe great things 
Jovtj to exaggerate. 

Here I faw alfo the Columna Roftrata, th6 
commemoration of the firft naval engagement 
of the Romans ; it was crcftcd in honour of 

DuiUius^ 
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Duiliius who had beat the Cartbiemians in 
that fight. This was the cuftom with the Ro- 
mans before triumphal arches came in faihion. 
It were endlcfs to tell you of every ancient re- 
main here -, but there is yet one which I cannot 
omit to name ; *tis the boldcft piece of fculpture 
that I have feen, or expeft to fee : 'tis a horfe 
fighting with a lion; the figures fomething 
fmaller than life, but the poftures amazingly 
fine ; and though bold to an extravagance, yet, 
confidering the circumftance, not out of nature. 
Among other glorious pieces, I muft name to 
you the Adrian in the To^a in the aft of facri- 
ficing, fome large ftatues of Ifis in i)Iack marble, 
the remains of a ColofTus of Apollo : the remains 
of a ftatue of fome one of the river gods ; this is 
the famous Marforio, fo called from the Martis 
forum near the foot of the old Capitol, the 
piacewhere itwasfound. *Tis probably the genius 
of the Rhine, which was originally part of a 
group, and was placed under the feet of Do- 
mitian's horic. The Shc^wolf with Romulus 
and Remus is alfo a glorious antique preferved; 
hcrej 'tis of bronze. The ftatue of Junius 
Brutus is another, as is alfo the Caius Marius \ . 
and both the more valuable, as they are the 
6nly ones of their kind. The Fauftina is alio 
another whole figure : (he is reprefcnted under^ 
the charafter of Pudicitia. The Heros Avcn* 
tinus, or fon of Hercules, the Ceres, the Sibyl, 
the young Nero, and the Angerona, or Goddefs 
of Silence, are alfo others of the immenle num* 
ber prcferved here, that defervc to be the fubjcdt 
of extrav^ant praife. Nor are the antiques all 
that demand attention here, the Alexander Far- 
nefe, and the M. Antony Colonna, are noble 
figures from the modern xnalbers. The {tfunting^ 

of 
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of Giofbppe alio, in the £doop of rthe Co^ferva^ 
tor's palace, particularly the rape of the Sabines,. 
and the fight of the HoratU, are maftcrJy in the 
higheft degree ; nor arc the Trufcas by Pcrugi- 
J90 lefs to be commended* 

The Capitol, which ftood where the Can>«. 
pidoglio now ftands,' was once the greateft 
building in the world. Tarquinius Prifcus laid 
the foundation of the prodigious fabric, the fe- 
Cond Tarquin added greatly to its beauty. We 
may guefs what it was in extent, when we read 
that fixty temples ftood within its circuit. The 
whole building was burnt down no lefs than 
three times, during the Marian wars, in the 
reign of Vitellius, and in that of Vefpafian. 
Pomitian raifed it to all its primitive glory ; the 
very tiles of it as he finifhed it, were of brais gilt, 
and the eypence at which he did it incredible. 
But what is become of all this grandeur! the 
very ruins have been carried to other places, and 
the tiles have ferved to decorate the old St. Pc; 
ter's. We are not to wqnder that the works ojf 
art are no more, even thofc of nature lofe their 
original face. I have been viewing the Tar- 
peian rock, the fcene of capital pynifhment 
among the old Romans ^ believe me, my dear 
****, a man could, at this time, hardly break 
his neck off it. 

From die Capitolian mount I was naturally 
led to the Palatine, the firft feat of the old Rome, 
the fpot where Romulus firft built the myd-wall 
habitations for that band of vagabonds who 
founded the greateft empire that the world ever 
faw. It was not till the time of fome of the laft 
|(ings that thi§ mount ^lade any figure. A pa* 

lace, 
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laie, but not & vcfy nbble one, wm at this time 
raifed . on it, ftcing the Via Sacra. Under the 
confuls h i¥as but thinly inhabited, till about 
the time of the firfr triumvirate. Temple* were 
now raifed upon it to Cybele, to Viftory^ to 
the Penates, and the Palladium. Under the 
emperors it became again the royal refidencc, 
and we find it now covered with dte remains of 
their fplendor and magnificence. Its firft nc- 
gleft was recompenfed by the fuccecding favour. 
Heliogabalus, who built a temple on it to his 
Syrian god, paved the whole mount with por-* 
phyry 5 and tnc bridge by which Caligula joined 
it to the Capttol, was in thefe days cfteemcd one 
of the noblcft ornaments of Rome. 

Among the remains of ancient fplendor which 
it has afforded, one of the grcatcft was the bathing- 
room under the houfc of Augufhis. Thofe wha 
faw it intire, defcribe it as elegant beyond every 
thing of the kind that has been fcen. Would* 
one imagine that, in times when the ftudy of 
antiquities was at forr.- height, this ftiould be 
dcftroyed, its walls ftripped, and its very floor 
pulled to pieces, for the fake of the materials 
of which its ornaments were compofed ! In the 
gardens of the duke of Parma on this mount i» 
the famous Agrippina. The ftatue thinks. So 
profound a reverie was never feen, even in hu- 
man nature ; contemplation and forrow are the 
charafters of the expreffion in the countenance^ 
and they hzvt ftolen the foul as it were from the 
body, and left it beyond the power of external 
fenfations. It feems to reprefent that lady on 
the inftant of her receiving the news of her ba- 

nifhment* 
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LETTER LXXXyni. . 
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I Shall not carry you with me for the futur^ 
my dear ****^ from place tQ placet as I Am 
vifiting the palaces and. church^ of the mo^ 
dern Rome -, it were aa endlels toik to but enu* 
merate thefe feveral curio&tiesi take a iUgItt 
mention of. them as they live in my memoryt 
and be aEured- that I coold have pleafure in 
faking each the fubje^ of . a^ letter. 

The ftory of Dirce, rqwtfented by Apollo- 
nius and Taurifcus, is extant ia the grand Far- 
neie ; they call it the Toro Fan^fe. The figures 
are sdl bigger than the life, and the whole group 
is cut out of one block of marble; The terrco* 
and dii^refs of Dirce, and the. ieverity of the 
two executioners, are exprefled in the moft m^ 
fterly manner in the countenance ^ the bull is a 
Aoblcfigure: you kiiow the ftory. 

The Famefian Hercules, the work of Gljrco, 
exprefles the moft perfed human ftrength ; but 
there is alfo latitude in the figure : 'tis Hercules 
refting from his labours. The drapery of the 
Flora in the fame palace is high beyond all con- 
ception % and the flatuary, though he has pcr-». 
fecUy cloathed the figune, has ihewn every 
limb through the drapery. Here is the fuperi- 
ority of the ancient fculpture over all that is 
h&odern. This is larger than. the life, and. 'tis 
remarkable, that though it looks the lighteft fta^ 
tue of aU the antiques in Rome, rione under the 
£9 x)f the colofiafhas £0 much marU^ about it. 

The 



l^he..cmelty and iavage fiercenels of Caracdii 
arc pcrfeaiy cxprefled In his buft prefcnrid here.- 
There is Tomething horrible in the afpe^. Nqp 
is the head of Socrates lefs remarkable for tlic 
debauchery exprefled in its afpeft. W6 fee in 
the countenance die marks of all thofe vices 
which the philofopher confeflcd it was fuch k 
laboux' to hitn to fupprefi. 

^ The Caftor tod Pdlluk of thd Bra6ciano pa- 
lace declare themfclves at firft fight in the figures. 
They flood before the temple of Jupiter Tonans^ 
The figure of Clitie here is alfoi a noble piece 
6f fculptur^. She is lodking at the fun, and 
anticipating her metartiorphofis into the Helio- 
trope. The fleeping Faunus of the Barbarini is 
one of the moft capital ftatues in all Ronie. 
Every mufcle of him fledps ; and 'tis paying a 
very ill compliment to the fculptor^ as well as 
to our own judgment, to look at his eyes for 
the notice of his not being awake. The Venus 
and the Rpma Triumphans of this palace , ard 
two of the fined antique paintings I have feen. 
The latter is in the very attitude of the porphy- 
ry figure I defcribed to you in a fcfrmer letter. 
And the fliory of Europa, a Mofaic,' from Adri- 
an's villa^ is a moft elegant thing. Let me 
mention a modern piece as equal to any thing 
of the antique in its kind -, *tis the Clara of Far- 
nefe, by Titus, the beautiful neice of Paul III. 
Her ftatue, under the reprefentation of Charity, 
on one of the corners of that pdpe's monument 
at St. Peter's, was too beautiful to be expofed. 
They tell Xis of a Spaniard falling in love witH 
It as the occafion of the concealing fome of its 
diarms. The fincft Diana Ephefia I have feen 

here 
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htfre ; and the Hcgycia, or image of Health, 
with aferpent in her hand, is extremely beautiful. 

. The modem piftures of this coUeftion are 
numerous, and excellent in the hi^eft degree^. 
I have hardlv ever been more ftruck with a pic- 
ture than with the dying Germanicus of Paupin 
here. Had he never painted another pifture, 
all that has been faid of him would be too littlQ 
for the praife of this. 

If I have feen a pifture that excels it in the at- 
titudes ^ and aftion, it is the Three Graces of 
Titian, at the Borghefe. The Lafb Supper, by 
the fame hand, at the fame place, is alfo aflo- 
nifhingly fine. And there is alfo there a Ma- 
dona or Raphael ; it is not pretended that he 
ever did a finer. There is hwe an imitation 
of the Mofaics of the ancients, by Giacamo 
Provencale -, but 'tis an imitation that excels all 
we have feen of the originals ; 'tis a head' of 
Paul V. in Mofaic. The face alone confifts of 
more than two millions of pieces, many of them 
no larger than a grain of fand. 

The hiero and the beggar are finely joined in 
his figure of the old man aflcing alms in the 
Borghefe. Some fuppofe it a Diogenes; but 
' the air of the face alone renders that abfurd : 
*tis much too well executed for the time of Beli- 
farius, otherwife it feems to be his ftory. There 
is here alfo a dying Seneca, an ineftimable an- 
tique : th^ figure is of black marble. He ftands, 
but in a bending pofture, in a bafon of the fame 
'ftone, and the face expreffcs in a noble manner 
the hero and the philofopher, while the whole 
icame is languid^ and looks as if it had loft 
- •"• 3 * half 
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half its blood. I^he 3omnas is mIHq a very 
beaoitiful fig^jre in the fame coUc diop ; 'tis ^f 
the bafaltes, or black marble ; and there ii a 
tranqniiity abbat the whole figure dia£ very hap- 
pily chara&erifes the deity. 

Another of the ftatues of the ancients^ which 
cxprc& all that ftillnefe a^d repc^e fo famous in 
dieir works^ and fo deficient in ours, is the iloep- 
ing Hermaphrodite, preferved here: it lies 
ftretched on a quilt, with the face downward ; 
Bernini made the quilt, which is a very finked 
thing; and a Frenchman, Berthelot, repairod 
the ftatue : it was dug in the old baths of 
Dioclefian. 

How (hall I defcribe to you the Borghele Gla- 
diator v 'tisamoft finiihed ftatue^ 'tis allowed 
one of the iineft in all Italy, and its fubje& is 
the happieft that could be conceived : the (culp- 
tor's bufinels was to repreient a human body the 
moil perfect that could be imagined, and he 
has done it finely. The Famefian Hercules h^s 
ibength without ibftnefs ; and the iUuinous ^f 
the Vatican, with all the foftnefs in the world, 
lirants ftrength : there is fomething e&minate in 
the delicacy of that figure. The gladiator is ju^ 
a medium between them. It is what human na- 
ture, when perfed, iliould be : I muft confi:^ 
I have never feen any ftatue with fo nuich pk0- 
fure. The bas-reliefs of the villa Boigheie ave 
innumerable ; the walls of the houfe are in a 
manner covered with them ; but this is higji- 
ly blamable; they are worthy a place in the 
Aobleft apartments. The bufts alto ape a v^ 
number; among thefe the AppolJioniusTyansHf, 
(he ISerenice, t^ Julia, the Titus^ and the Fqt^ 
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turax appear to me the moil confpicuous ; thfjr 
HTC all txtremely laieL . But nOduiig forpriicd ;ne 
more thah an JEgjrptian ^iMrus, a deky under 
the ihapt df a cat. Herodotus mentioiis liim ^ 
but, till \cpavinced by tKis antique^ I tkougjit 
diere was Home ercor in tfite account. 

Among; the bas^tcUefs on the out&de of this 
boildiogy many of which are out of tlji^ diiiinidt 
teach 4>f the eye, and many already greatly ^n- 
juced \af tfce weather^ I took particuW notice 
^ ^le hiahdng of the Caledoaian boar ; a Curtius 
kapiiig. into the gulph, a glorious piece for the 
€9^rdii4)]i of the hero's ooittitjen^nce ; .tad a 
Miithraa 'upon his bidl, a fine figuce, bigger 
than life. 
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Ceknna gaikry is tut of d^ nol^left ^x^ 
moft el^ant isooms in £ur«)e. The material} 
are worthy the defign ; the four pillars that fup- 
p<Drt it a«e of die andqite yellow ma^'ble; The 
piUafteis* ar&iof die iame^ and the flpo^ is paved 
with aldbalters, granites, and the green and 
yeUow andque.throfm into compartments with 
a peife6b-tee tafte. The walls are covered with 
fteces of the great mafters ; and between the 
windoi^s jthere always ftands fome antique ftaty e. 
The delitigs are finely painted, and che adtions of 
die great Colonna are the ftories. The Medufa's 
head, a mcEzo-^relievo nan porphyry, is a ftne 
]^e iiere: tdie ^poaibeofis of ^gmor alfo has 
prodi^uft merit. The temples built to hkn« 
tad the divine honours paid to his imagie by the 
corporation^, are prodis in what efteem .that 
^t has be^ ;hdid is the dt&cent .agps of the 
woiM. 

V^4,n. * H Ths 
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iThe Niobe and her childitn> at die Medici^ 
are fuppofed the work of Praxitiles. We know 
he cut & group, and it was a celebrated ooc, 
on this dory. This deferves all the praife that 
has been beilowed on that. There are thirteen 
figures, and the poftures and faces of all ex- 
prefs the difierent efiedt of the fanne paflions in 
all the variety that it is pofiible to conceive. 
Niobe is forlorn and diftra<5ted ; in the others, 
the different degrees of courage mark the feve- 
ral ftages of the terror. This palace is after a 
defign of Angelo's ; it (lands on the Pineian 
mount, nris in a ruinous condition ; but the 
antiquities it contains are glorious ones. Be* 
fide the Niobe, there are a head of Jupiter, and 
a ftatue of Apollo, both amazingly fine. There 
is alfo a head of Conftantine> a bas-telief of 
tranlparent alabailer, worthy great praiie. 

At the Villa Matthei there is a female figure 
which almoft difput& the prize widi the Far* 
nefian Flora in the matter of drefs. 'Tis exqui- 
fitely finely cloathed, and yet every limb is teen 
through the drapery; 'tis of Faidlina. There 
is here alfo a colofial head of Alexander the great. 
The ftatue was fixty-four feet high; yet the 
face is beautifiil : through the exa£i:nefs of the 
.proportions^ the fize is fcarce perceived, while 
we examine the features.* To conclude tlie lift, 
for it is ho more, of curiofities of this kind, the 
ftatue of Pyrrhus, I muft declare, in my opi« 
nion, one of the fineft I have ever feen. There 
is only this one extant of that great prince i 'tis 
ibmewhat larger than life. 'Tis armed in the 
Gredian tafte, and ftrikes one with a kind of 
fear and veneration firom the air of the coun- 

. teoance: 
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ttliomce : there h a noble fiercenefs in it that I 
ha^e no where elie feen. If there is another, 
I have feen with equal fatisfadion, 'tis the Pom* 
ptf : he has all the m^efty of Pyrrhus, but no- 
thing of his roughneis. Indeed both thefe are 
of a kind that infpire one with a reverence and 

honour for human nature. 
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LETTER LXXXIX. 

TH E churches in Rome^ my dear ****, 
cannot be fewer than three hundred; 
you will not wifh me to defcribe them all. Ma- 
ny of them are the remains of Roman temples ; 
thofe you have had my thoughts upon before : 
the others, after St. Peter's, are hardly to be 
mentioned; though many of them, if out of 
the way of this unlucky objeA of comparilbn^ 
would have a right to be called fuperb and elegant. 
They diftinguilh feven from the reft as repofi- 
tories of the choiceft reliques. Thefe are die 
St. John Lateran, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Ma- 
ry Maggiore, St. Laurence, St. Sebaftian, and 
the Holy Crofs. Thefe are diftinguilhcd by the 
pilgrims as the principal objeds of their adora- 
tion; but there are others, in many refpedb, 
equal to fome of them. The generaJiry of the 
churches in Rome are indeed as fine as painting, 
Iculpture, and gilding can make them^ They 
don't regard the eail and weft fituation in them, 
as we feem to do religioufly here ; but they al- 
ways have refpeft to the figure of the crols: 
inoft of them are evident reprefentations of it ^ 

Ha « ^ ^ and 
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aAd thofe which hare a cupblJi^ M^ ih ^rflkf} 
the whole body of the church is cdiliprlz€d M 
it w^re within the round, have always a win^ 
extended on each hand, which make^ a fld# 
chapel or altar ; and befide thefe, another part 
carried on beyond the circle for the grtet alter f 
fo that the crofs is ftiU preferved. In rnoft of 
them the great altar it at the end of the church ; 
but not in all. In St. Peter's I have already ob- 
ferved it is dire£^ly vmd^r the cupola.; and ia 
many of the pldeft churches it is at lome diftance 
from the end 5 and has, a& at Sc Peter*s, a pa- 
vilion over it, fupported by four pilhrs; This 
is the cuftom alfo of the Greek churches in the 
eaft. In all thefe churches there are feveral slU 
tars, befide the principal, or great one: they 
generally are carried along the fides of the churchy' 
and are fometimes inclofed in chapels, fometimcs 
riot. There is frequently, indeed almoft always, 
mafs going on at the fame time at feversJ 
of them. Thefe fide chapels and altars ge- 
Aerally belong to private families, and thefi 
feem to endeavour each to out-do the other in 
the ornaments they beftow upon them. There 
is often the relique of feme faint preferved under 
the altar, if dedicated to a modern one, and 
there are a greater or lefler number .of lamps 
burning before it, according to die rank of the 
faint. Thefe holy people being" diftinguilhed 
by the lamps, as the bafhas in the eaft by the 
number of their horfe-tiails ; and I think a faint 
<)f five lanips would be as good a term of fupe- 
riority over one of the common rank, as a bafha 
of two horfe-tails over him of one. Over the al- 
tar there is always a piece of painting or fculpture, 
generally ornam.ented with the orders of archi- 
tedhire s and the v^iole entablature is of m^bfe,* 

oftca 
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often inlaid in the frieze mth lapis lazqlj, or 
other oriental ftojies, aiid fupported by the pil- 
lars of the fineit marbles. 

. Many of the chapels are covered with votive 

Ei&ures. People in diftrefe have prayed to the 
oly virgin, and ibme partiaUar . faint, and 
they have been relieved. Accident has done 
the buiinefs, but the faint and the virgin 
b^ve the honour of it 'Tis commemorated in 4 
pidhire hung up againft the wall, . with a repre- 
Jentation of jhe fca» the enemy* or whatever 
die was the diftrefs; and the virgin and the 
faint are reprefented in fome corner, leaning 
upon the clouds, and granting the requefls. 
The ornament is not all the church gets by 
this : there is generally a donation into the bar- 
gain, and the piftures ferve the good purpofe 
of putting other people in mind of the fame re:- 
courfe in their dagger. If they perifh, no body 
^now$ any thing of the matter; if they ai^ 
iaved^ the church has the honour ai^d the pro- 
fit of it. 

The pulpits are better contrived than ours for 
doing grace to the orator, they are a kind of 
gallej^, a^d the preacher courfes along them* 
with great earneftnefs and vociferation. They 
foeak without * notes •, but often not without a 
prompter, who has the difcourfe before him. 

The fplcndor of the Roman palaces you will 
tinderftand by the occalionai mention I havje 
made of them : it remains th^ I fay fortiething 
of their villas, aiid I fliall then ciofe the ac- 
count, and pride myfelf in having given yo^ 
a relation of fo vaft an amafs of ^things in the 

H 3 compafa 
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compafs of fo few letters. Their villas arc fomc 
of them without ; but many, as 1 obfenrcd be- 
fore, are within the walls of the city. Thefe 
are however diftant enough from the reft of the 
buildings j for the walls are much too big for 
the city. Our nobility in general make thdr 
country feat the place of Iplendor -, their houfes 
in town they only lock upon as places of bufi- 
nefe, and their very fervants often are at board- 
w:iges while there. At Rqme it is juft on the 
reverfe, the villa is little and plain, at leaft the 
generality ai-e fo, and the town-houfc is the 
place of fpleridor j the other is only the retreat 
tor the hot feafon. 

Though the villas are often fmall, the gar- 
. dens in mem are ufually good ones : fcarce any 
but have fhady hedges, and tall trees ^ and in 
moft there are fountains and jets of water, that 
refrefti the air, and lay the duft. They play 
tricks with ftrangers by means of thefe ; but 'tis 

Senerally only with the footmen or attendants, 
loft of them are alfo decorated with antique fta- 
tues, and each the meaneft of thefe is always a 
comjpanion . to the man who has any idea of 
fculpture. There is fomething wonderfully pleaf- 
irg in all this : the play of the water, and the 
variety of ftiade ; the objefts that are every where 
about, and the very retirement, give infinite ia- 
tisfaftion to the man who hurries from the heat 
and buftie, the opes & ftimum ftrepitumquc 
Romae. My dear ****, adieu. I Ihall, to- 
morrow, turn my back upon Rome ; though I 
confefs to you not without reluftance. Whence 
you will next hear from me I know not. I dp 
not forefee, after thefe things, what I ftiall think 
worth dcfcribing. « « * 

LET- 
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LETTER XC. 

I Told you I fiiould leave Rome before I wrote 
to 3rou again. They told us of great plea- 
fure and convenience in the going to Naples by 
watm:; but I had an unfurmountable objedion. 
I was not willing to lofe the fight of fo niuch of 
a country which I had no bufinefs in my journey 
but to kL. I write to you at this time from Setia, 
as romantic and as remarkable a place as I have 
feen. Martial has not done amifs in calling 
it the pendulous Setia : it hangs as it were on 
the brow of a high and ftecp hill ; but what they 
mean by the Setian wine fo celebrated, I know 
not. We enquired after it with care; but, if 
what we got was the beft, they have loft the fc- 
cret of brewing it. *Tis a white-wine ^ but 
they regard it {o little themfelves, that they 
have their beft from Frefcati and Velitri. 

We paflfed Velitri in our way hither; that Ve- 
litri, where Auguftus is faid to have been horni 
but 'tis more probable he was born at Rome, 
though nurfed here. The inhabitants at this 
time, however, fl:and hard for his having been 
abfolutely born in their territories. 

At Sermonetta we were poifoned with Brim- 
ftone ; the earth teems with it, and we iaw wa- 
ters quite white with the quantities of it they bad 
wafhed from among the rocks, and that was 
then floating on their furface. The roads from 
this place are horrible, over vaft, rough, and 
loofe ftones. Before we arrived at Setia, which 
Iwouldvifit, we faw the remains of thethc^e 
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taverns, at which St. Paul's friends met him. YcQ 
hear me fay I was obftinate in feeing Setia ; I be- 
lieve you would ha^te been of my c^imon ; I don't 
know whether I had not a mind to make you 
ihare in the difappointnienL My kttfcf fiiuft 
be a blank, like the field . of my obfervatioiL I . 
ihall be obedient for the future, and believe tlioie 
who tell me where there is nothing to hi irtiu 



* 

LET t E R XCI. 

* 

TH £ Appian-way, though now two thou* 
fand years old, is in very good condition 
in many parts : we entered on it before we came 
to Terracina ; but the marihes along which it 
is continued rendered it in fome places unpaf&blt • 
The middle part of this way, along which the 
horfes and coaches go, is about four yards wide, 
. and is perfectly flat i and on each fide of this 
there is a flat border, raifed for foot people. It 
is in many places lower than the reft of the 
|;round ^ and, as we are told, after rains, is a 
kind of brook. About lialf way from Terracina 
to Fundi we leave the pope's dominipns, and en* 
ter the kingdom of Naples. Our guides made 
me finile, by defu-ing us to look at an epitaph,, 
as they called it. 'Tis an infcription to tell you 
you are on the boundaries of the kingdom of 
Naples. Philip II. of Spain fet up the infcrip^ 
tion. 

From this place the road became furprifingj^ 
i^eafant* Indeed a great part of the way is^^ 
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a -raft profufioniof ever^ens decorate tiie fidei 
of it^ and we fee oranges isind other excellent 
£h4tS) loading die trees all about us. The Anxur 
of the ancients, is the modern Terracina.. 'Tis 
fituated among the rocks, and makes a roman-i 
tic appearance. The fituatioi) of Fundi is juft 
of another kind ; though it is alfo pleafant in its 
way. Fundi Hands in a fertile plain, at the 
bottom of an hill ^ the Appian-way goes through 
it. Here Tiberius is faid to hare been born ^ but 
there is no great foundation for die report. Sue-- 
tonius mentions it-, but difients from it, and 
fuppofes him born at Rome, in the palace of the 
Augufti. 

The Formiae of the ancients is the prefeht 
Mota ; we travelled up to it throu^ groves of 
olive-trees. I ftaid hereto fee the Villa Formi- 
ana of Cicero ; they call it his garden, but a 
^eat part of it is covered with a floor, in fome 
parts wrought in Mofaic, and there are vaults 
under it. They led us alfo to his Fifh-pond, a 
hollow, but at prefent dry. We went down into 
die vaults, and though I was. not much pleafed 
with their dampnefs, M— — s was charmed with 
an observation very fingular, and to him very 
entertaining. The walls were all covered with 
a kind of fparry matter, forming a kind of Cruft 
over every part of them. He foon convinced 
us that this was the fame fubftance with thole 
kicles and marbles, thofe ftala£bites and &alag- 
mites, fo he called them, that he had brought 
out of the caverns in the ^olian hills. You at 
tliat time, faid he, fuppofed I erred in faying 
they were formed of matterraifed in vapour from 
the lower ^arts of the earth : you thought thenx 

ftparated from water txkkling down throi^ ^ 
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rocks above. You fee the fame thing here, when 
there is nothing above : this mutt have been 
fronl ftony matter, raifed in vapour from be* 
low, and here is abundance of it. 

I am very perfeftly convinced of my friend's 
fyftem ; but, muft I confefs to you, I am not fo 
fettled in my opinion of thefe ruins having be* 
longed to Cicero. That he had a villa here, we 
know ; but this has been too great a building. 
It was more probably rfie refidence of Mamurn^ 
the friend of Auguftus, and lord of the place. 

Between Mota and Copta is the port intd 
which Homer brings Ulyfles and his friends^ 
when they were fo frighted with the Leftrygons; 
and Ovid tells us ^neas found one of men% 
who was left there. Cluverius, if I remember 
right, compliments Homer on his accurate de* 
fcription of this port, and of the pronu>ntory 
that rifes behind it ; but that poet is accurate ia 
all things. 

One is charmed with feeing places we have 
read of in the earlieft days. The poets havt 
immortalized the places they name in a manner 
far more affefting than the geographers and hi- 
ftorians -, we never forget them. The name of 
Cajeta determined me to fee the place where the 
pious ^neas buried his nurfe : we avoided a 
tedious circuit round the gulf, or Sinus Cajeta- 
nus, by croffing it. *Tis about forty miles over, 
and Cajeta is in full view all the way, and affbnh 
a beautiful profpeft. 

The town ftands on a promontory, and there 
ire vineyards all the way behind it ; but what I 

admired 
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admired moft was the Speccata, the rock rent, 
as the tradition fays, at the death of our Saviour, 
^is a furprifing fi^t ! the height of this rock is 
that of a very hi^ church*fteeple ; 'tis bare a 
great part of the way, and is burft into two 
parts, and the crack four or five feet wide : 'tis 
all of folid marble, and the appearance has fome- 
thing furprifingly augufl and great in it. The fides 
are very rough and irregularly broken ; but they 
perfeftly correfpond with one another. They 
fhcwed us another miracle there. *Tis their way 
to take off the credit of real miracles by pre- 
tended ones : this is an irregular depreflion in the 
furface of a ftone ; they fancy it has the appear- 
ance of a hand, and tell us it was owing to a 
man who did not believe the rending of the rock, 
and who (truck his hand ag^nft it as he fpoke^ 
on which it became miraculouflv foft, and re<- 
tained the impreffion. We walked ^ong this 
clift fifty yards to a chapel much vifited by pil* 
grims, and before we Idft the place we climbed 
up to the caitle, and faw the effigies of Charles 
of Bourbon, who was killed at the fi^ge of 
Rome J he is fet upright in a cafe, and drefled 
in modern cloaths. 

In the dome they led us with great reverence 
to a pillar, which they fay was one of the beau- 
fill ones of Solomon's temple ; but 'tis a very 
modern piece of workmanfhip. Their font^ 
however is a true antique, and a fine one ; 'tis 
a vafe of white marble, with a fine bas-relief, the 
birth of Bacchus. The monument of Muna- 
tius Plancus (lands on the top of a high hill i 
'tis round and large. 

About 
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Ah<M eight miles from Mola are die nonsc^ 
the old M inturoas. The amphitheatze and aque- 
4ud ftUl ihew themfelvcs in foi^e fplendor.. 
When will thefe amazing 'works of the Romana 
4ecay ! $oon after wc had left this, we paflM die 
l^iris, the GarigUano of the modems, the quiet 
Liris of Horace ^ but it can be rou^ and rapid 
enough after rains. A little farther we iaw tho 
Sinneilae, immortalized alio by Horace. Ovid 
talks of white (hakes here, and our friend 

M s was very eager in his enquiry after 

them. We heard of xhtm^ and he, with the 
affiftance of fome of the peafants, caught a vi*r 
per : 'twas paler than ours are, but not any 
thing like 'white* We could not find they ever 
were any whiten We pafled the new Capua, a 
iitde place, with nothing remarkable in it ; tiui 
old Capua, which we (kw ibon after, on th$ 
contrary, is full of antiqye pieces. The aremi 
of the old amphitheatre is (till entire : 'tis oval^ 
and is larger than the famous one atVerona^ 
Some pillars alfo remaiii that have belonged C9 
the arches ; they are of the Doric order, but not 
very fine* The vaults are brick ; but what re* 
mains of the outfide is ftone. Capua was once 
the largeft and the richeft city in 'all Italy, the 
country about it the moft fmile, and the moft 
pleafant in the world. The fummer lafts almoft 
the whole year ; the flowers and fruits have twQ 
ieafons in one year. The hills are covered with 
vines, and the plains with every vifeful vegetable 
in abundant plenty. The old writers tell us the 
luxury of the people was their ruin j at prefen£ 
pnough remains to Ihew they did but juftice to 
the foil i but nothing of the grandeur of the 
city, or its inhabitants. Averfa, a Iitde town 
inult by the Normans on the rums of Atells, is 

the 
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tilie'hft tCfwn on dierodtd ta NHbleis ( ^ dradk 
good wine thdre, and igreed "wkn thofe who had 
praifed it under the name of. the Afprine. This 
i& about dght miles from Caput, and from this the 
foad Is all the way dirough gardens and vidc-^ 
yards to the place whence I Sprite thi^ letter to 

f6u, my dear ****, which is Naples. I think 
ha^ ted you by tbe hand /mtih me from Rome : 
1 ihall, to-morrotr, prepare for leading you ia 
cheiame manner through a city which pramiies 
aa much. 

a » « 



LETTER XCII. 

ILhtle ima^ncd,. till to-day> my dear *•*♦, 
that I had not before feed die finkfl city in 
Italy ; you muft give leave to call Naples fo. I 
have never been in fb agreeable a place. There 
arc more palaces in Ronie, and therd ate galidier 
buildings in Genoa ; but the buildii^s, if not 
magnificent, are ail beaudfiil, and the ftreets are 
ftrait« broad, and m excellent condition. Th& 
Ikuation and the temperature of the air til join 
in making it delightful. It is not midfummert 
and yet nothing is fo common as to fee chiWreft 
quite naked, playing about before the boufes. ' 

Naples ftands on the declivity of a bill, and 
has before it onfe of the fineft bays in the Ivwld. 
Nothing can be more delightful than the prof- 
mSt cv&Y way from it, unlefs the proipeA diat 
itfelf afibrds as we approach it. It appears a 
city of wax:-WDrk> xz^r than a reality. 'Tis 

the 



AtofML of die kingcbm of Napks; mAf tf 
we confider its fituation, we are not to wcmder that 
it b of great aodauitjr. The old Parthenope 
flood here; when the Cumani rebuilt it» diey 
called it Neopolis. The city lies in form of a 
crefcent about the bay, which is between twenty 
and thirty liiiles in diameter, and is iheltered in 
the greateft part by woods and mountains ; and 
even to the fea-ward has the little ifland of Caprt 
to break the violence of the waves that roll into 
the bay. What can be fo beautiful as i;he fitua- 
tion of this place ! every way that the eye is di- 
refted from it there appears a fcene of enchant- 
ment : the bay is a glorious fea profpe<f): ; the 
little hills that rife to the north are covered 
with vineyards, and lead to that charming coun- 
try I have already defcribed, the Campania fe« 
lix. The plain to the eaft runs towards Vefuvius, 
and the caftle of St. Elino, and the Corinthian 
convent, have a fine eSeft on the hill to the 
weft- 

The whole town, including the fuburbs, can- 
not be lefs than lixteen or eighteen miles in dr^ 
cumference ; the city alone is faid to be near 
nine. It has the fhew of a fortification ; but 
there is no ftrength in it. The ftreets are all 
well peopled -, the churches are not fewer than 
three hundred v and the inhabitants are computed 
at three hundred thoufand. 

I have not any where walked fo agreeably zi 
in their ftreets ; the ftones are broad and flat, 
but they are cut to a roughnefs that they may not 
be flippery. Their houfe-tops alfo afford fo manr 
terraces; they are all flat, and floored wim 
flone, and in an evening are crowded. The 

Stada 
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Stada did Folido is» Ithinkf the lincft that I have 
any where feen ; 'tis very long, as well as broad. 
Near the end of it I examined a beautiful piece 
of architedure of Fontanas j 'tis the viceroy's 
palace. They are very fond of a coloiTal ftatuc 
which ftands near it ; 'tis a Jupiter, and is an 
antique; but the modern reparations ftrangply 
impair its value in the eye of a real judge. 

The churches of Naples are not more numerous 
than rich ; but they are too gaudy in their orna-^ 
ments. There is a ftrange profuiion of th^ fined 
marbles to be feen in them i but they are . too 
glaring : they throw all the bright colours toge- 
ther, without tafte or judgment in the incrufta- 
tions* 

The cathedral, "which is dedicated to St. Janu* 
arius, is a magnificent ftrudiire, and it is nobly 
decorated and enriched within. The variety and 
iplendor of the marbles in this, are loil in the 
more glaring ornaments of gilding and painting, 
and to the judicious are rendered inconfiderable 
by the fculptures. There are a multitude of cop- 
per ftatues, and among them a very li^ured 
one of their patron St. Genuaro, or Januarius. In 
a chapel under the choir they have the body of 
this wonderful faint buried : but his head, and 
a quantity of his blood are pref^rved with the 
bigheil veneration in the chapel. On the anniver- 
fary of the faint, and one day befide, every year, 
they fhew the miracle of the blood, which is hard 
and dry in a Phial, growing foft and fluid on the 
approach of the head of the faint. It ufed to 
b« a very bungling piece of legerdemain ; but, at 
ptcfent,, they perform it in fuch a humer-mugger 
way, that it is not eafy to fee whemo- they uke 
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(he poind to do k at all. The people are to> 
keep at an awful difhmce, and the thing is fcarce 
.to be feen. This chapel has a facade of mar- 
ble toward the church ; the walls and roof ar^ 
marbku. Jnd the floor is inlaid with a variety of 
beauti^ (tones. There are fomc good bas-reliefs 
in it, and the nitches- of the walls hold copper 
images of the faints. There are two fine pillars 
near the great altar ; they are of Ja^r, and their 

?deftals of the verd antique, both very fine, 
he gate is of pierced brals-work, and is indeed 
a very elegant one ; but the paintings of die cupola 
give me moft pleafurc: they are by Larfnine, 
and thofe under them by Dominichini. , 

The ruins of a temple of Caftor and PoUux 
have helped to build the church of St. Paul M^- 
giore ;• part of the antique building is the portico 
of the prefent church. The pillars arc fluted, 
and of die Corinthian order, and they Ihcw what 
the building muft have been, for they are very 
noble. This is alfo confirmed by the fi'agmentt 
of other very great ones, which lie uielefs on the 
ground. 'Tis here that they fay the fkatues of 
thefe deities tumbled down at the preachii^ of 
Paul and Peter, and they believe it. Maffimis 
has finiflied the cieling in a fine tafte, and thei^ 
are two Irefcos of Solimini in the facrifly very 
fine 9nes. Luca Giardino has adorned die church 
of the Theatins alfo with a very fine piece in 
frefco : the ftoiy is Chrift driving the money- 
changers* out of the temple. ' There is alfo a 
St. Francis there, byGuido, equal to any tiring 
he ever executed. , - 

The convent of St. Dominico Maggiore is a 
,lrci7 rich one. , They have a crucifix, rattues of 
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iaints, as big as life, and ornaments and utehlils 
of vaft bulk, particularly candlefticks of fcven 
feet high, all of filver, and ofexquifite work- 
manfhip. *Tis here alfo the fSflBBSj^lJtojfcript 
of St. Thomas Aquinas is kept ; they^lue it 
more than all their real treafure. They preferve 
alfo, if you will believe them, in one of the cha- 
pels of the fame church, the crucifix, which mi- 
raculoufly fpoke to St, Thomas in praife of his 
writings. They fhew alfo his cell in the convent, 
and pay it great veneration. 



The pavement of the chufcli of St. Siinfe^j:- 
rino, is the moft extraordinary I ever faw ; die 
apns of tTie principal families are done in bas- 
relief on it, and rife to a confiderable height. 
A moft ridiculous and troublefome ornament! 
people ftumble over them, and tread and kick 
them to pieces. * There is merit in a monument 
to three youths of the Sanfeverino family 4 the 
infcription tells you they were all poifoned for 
their eftate. Zingare has done himfelf great ho- 
nour by the frefco of a cloifter'hcre j the ftory 
is the miracles of St. Benedidl. 

I was ftartled at a piece of workmanfliip of Ma- 
divino's, in the church of the Mount Olivet : 
'tis a dead Chrift, with a number of figures the . 
difciples, &c. about him. 'Tis in terra cotta, 
and the figures are as large as life. They are. 
very well done ; but this is not all that favours 
the deception,' through which moft people take 
them to be living" perfons. I confefs at the firft 
glance they appeared fo to me. There is fomc- 
ihing Angular in the work, and the ftatues do ' 
not itand on pedeftals, but immediately ori the 
floor, which, with their natural attitudes, gives 
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much colour to the defcription. There is a 
St. Chriftophcr here, a fine piece of &>lyiiiiiu. 

In the church of St. Catherine a Farmello, 
they {hewed us a curiofity of a new kind, a cot* 
leftion of natural rarities, at leaft of what they 
took to be fuch. You will guefs with what pro- 
priety, when I tell you a pair of mandrakes are 
of the number. TKcy exaftly reprefent the male 
and female fexes, and, I muft contefs, pafled upon 
me for very great curiofities j but M - s fhewcd 
me in what manner they had been made from the 
roots of angelica, by cutting them into form, 
and afterwards putting them into the ground 
again, to get them a new coat. They fmell 
or angelica to this time ^ but I never fufpeded 
the falacy. 

« 
The Annundata is very rich, and there i& 
a very worthy ufe made of part of the riches* 
There is one of the nobleft charities in the worli 
*Tis a kind of hofpital for foundlings j they 
take in all that are offered : they educate them 
well, and when grown up, fuch as chufe a mo- 
nadic life, have it : of the reft, the boys are put to 
trades, and the girls married, with portions from 
the ftock : if they become diftreffed afterwards^ 
they are again received into the houfe. 

I mentioned to you the Carthullan convent on 
the hill, as one of the profpeds from Naples. 
It is juft under the caftle of St. Elmo, and 
itfelf ftands fo high, that the view from it 
is much finer than that it affords. The whole 
city and bay feem under oner's feet, as one vkws 
them from this convent. It is indeed, I thinks 
•nc of the moft pleaiant» as well as molt mag- 
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nilicent I have feen. One way is feen the fta 
and the ifland of Caprea, famous for the de- 
bauches of Tiberius ; and another the view is 
terminated by Vefuvius, which from no place 
appears tnotc beautiful. The fineft point of view, 
for all this^ is from a gallery in the prior's 
apartments. They have a crucifixion here, a 
unail pi&ure of Michael Angelo*s i but an ex- 
tremely fine one. The great expreffion of the 
face has led them to father upon diis the ftory of 
diat inter's ftabbing the man whom he had 
tied to a crofs for his model, in order to fee the 
ital Agonies. 

There are two or three others in different parts 
of Italy, of which they tell the fame ftory ; but 
it refie&s as much on the judgment as on the 
humanity of the Painter ; for he could never ex- 
pcft expreffion of face proper for the Saviour of 
the world dying voluntarily on that glorious ac- 
count, from a murdered beggar. 

The great fquare of this conyent is a very 

iloble piece of building ; 'tis encompafled by a 

cloifter paved widi mirble, and full of good 

fculptureS. The galleries above go all round 

the (ides, and are fupported each by fixty pillars of 

Carrara marble,each of thefe is cut out of one entire 

piece. And at one corner is the burying-place, 

ihclofed with an elegant baluftrade of marble. The 

cells of the monks of this order are ranged along 

the outfide of the cloifter, and they live like 

iiimrits in them. They eat fifh and vegetables, 

and they do this alone four days out of the feven. 

On the other three they eat together in the re- 

feftory. Their church is not large; but it is 

finely ornamented. The pavement and walls 
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are marble, the cieliqg is divide^ wto cornpadT- 
ments by ftone divifions, and thejfe are finely 
painted by Lanfranc. Thiey aye alfo ycijy ricb 
in pifturcs of Guijdo, and the pther great ma- 
kers. The baptifm of Chrift, in this, place, is. 
the laft piece of Carlo Morat's, *Tis finely de- 
figned ; but you fee decay of the great hand in», 
the execution. 

I was gj*eatly pleafed with foaie piece? of So- . 
lymini's, which 1 few in the pal^cof the mar- 
quis Janfons/ They fhewed nje the head of the; 
famous brazen horfe, fuppofed to bp made by^ 
Virgil, by the afliftance of his flcill in magic,, 
and to have a power of curing all dif^fcjs ia 
hories. The body of the beaft is converted intQ> 
a bell in one of the churches 5 but by the head^ 
which is in the court of the Caraffk palace, the{ 
lofs is not greatly to be lamented. I was pkafed; 
with a manufcript of Pliny's epiftles in the Val- 
letta library, and with fome original maoufcript 
notes of Erafmus, written with his own hand 
in the margin of a copy of his Adaja. The 
library is a good one, and th/^re are npt a . few* 

good paintings in it. 
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LETTER Xigm, 

I 

IN my laft, I gave you^ my clear ♦*»*^ ^iwhaC 
obfervations I had njade on the principal cu- 
riofities of Naples, in the order ift which they: 
occurred to my memory : if you perceive me. 

lelt 
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fcfit wartn in my encomiums than I have been 
jufed to be, remember I have been at Rome. 

Since I faw all thcfe, however, I havevifited 
^hat is worth the higheft obfervation, the Ca- 
tacombs of Naples. They are at a little dif- 
tance from the city, and are the mofl: amazing 
work of the kind I hive fecn* They are indeed 
great in their way beyond all that I had formed 
any idea of. They are a little way out of the 
town, and* are burying-places cut out of the folid 
rock; their afpeft is aweful, their extent fur- 
prifing. 

We went into one of th^m, and took a furvey 
of another •, the entrance of the third is bteckea 
up ; fome a;ccidcnt has thro\^n a vaft quantity 
oF the rock upon it. That Vhich we examined 
confifted of three ftories, and they tell us the reft 
are like it in all particulars. ' Each itory begins 
with a fingle gallery long and large •, this, at 
forAe diftance from the entrance, branches itfclf 
Out into others on each feund, and ^efe again 
. divide themfelves into others in the fame man- 
ner. Some of thefe laft arrangements are much 
larger than others ; but- in general they run pa» 
rallel with the firft. It is an awful and amazing 
fight J for within the body of the rock, out dr 
the feaeh of day, run thefe long ifles, they told 
ys, to ten miles extent. 

On e^ch fide of the galleries d! the way thirt 
are cut nitches in the folid rock; they^re slboui 
fix feet in length, and run to a confidera^le height* 
There aire generally five or fix rows of them i 
the bodies were put in fideways, and the mouth 
of the nitch afterwards ftopped up with a ftone 
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cut for that purpofe, fo as to lie Icvd with the 
furface of the rock. Each of thefe nitchc^ hcW 
only one body. There are, in different places, 
openings cut through the rock to the furface; 
but none of them at this time clear. We fa'wr 
the mouth of one of nine feet wide •» but long 
fince filled up with earth. Thefe ferved to let 
out the ftench, though it could not be much 
where all was fp well clpfed, and to let in frefli 
air. The doling was not with rough ftone, byt 
very artificially. The grooves in many places 
remain, and in fome, part of the ftone that ftop^ 
up the hole. There are many little hollow^ cut ii^ 
the fides of the larger galleries, and niches in the 
walls of them ; and in fome the rock is hollQwed 
in a more expenfive ' manner, fo dfi to make ^ 
kind of chcft, or farcophagus for the body^ 
TI>ere is a front wall of the rock left to thefe 
chefts, and a flat ftone covers them or has co- 
vered them •, the hollow is worked down to the 
level of the floor, and the front wall about fouf 
feet high •, the rpck is fomefimcs hollowed over 
it into an alcove, fometimes cut oyt all the 
way up. Thefe feemed defigned for particular 
families : there are in fome of them twp of thefe 
chefts behind one another, probably for the fa- 
ther and mother ; and above them, in the walls, 
hprizontal niches fpr the children : in fome of 
thefe are mpfaic-s and infcriptions, but ftrangelf 
defaced. 

• The fmell is nothing, for there arc only ilry 
bpnes left, but the place is very damp. We faw^ 
in fome partsi the remains of fome very bad 
paintings in water-colours upon plaifter. Among 
the letters and cyphers <:yt in the rock, the 
name^ of Chrift wd the ^pofl;les arc frequent^ 
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andT the figure of the crofs is feen in many of 
them. The mofaics have been no better than 
the paintings, fo that there is nothing of curio- 
lity in this kind ; but the whole fcene itfelf is 
awful and folemn in the greateft degree. Such 
an extent of fubterraneous regions, filled with the 
dead, is an amazing fight. The galleries do 
not feem to have been done all at once ; but cut 
farther and farther as there was occafion. 

You arc not to wonder, my dear. *♦**, that 
I write to you of no Roman antiquities from 
Naples. I have named to you the coloflal Ju- 
piter ; there is hardly another flatue in the place* 
Naples has been viceroyed out of all its treafures 
of this kind : its governors have feized or bought 
every thing that was found worth notice there, 
and carried it away with them« As to public 
buildings, we are no more to expeft any re- 
mains of them. Naples has not only been plun- 
dered and deilroyed again and again, but earth* 
quakes have added to the defolation. AH that I 
have to name to you of curiofity farther than 
I have already fpoken, are the Aquedufts. Thefc 
are another fubterranean work, like the Cata- 
combs, and undermine almoft the whole city. 
They convey the water from the river j and 
no city in Italy is better fupplied ; but they have 
been fatal to it. Belifarius took the town by 
means of them ; and, long after, Alphonfu^ L 

got in the fame way. 
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LETTER XCIV, 

TT would be ' unpardonable to have been at 
1 Naples and not to have vifited Vefuvius, 
*Tis about four miles fouth-eaft . of the town j 
and M— — s has been fo earneft in his applica- 
tion to go up to it, that there was no withftahd^ 
ing him ; though I muft confefs I had no great 
ftomach.to the expedition. At the foot of the 
mountain is a long infcription on a table of 
marble, giving an account of the cfuptions of 
the mountain, and at the top of the table is a 
figure of it. 

From this monument, which is four miles 
from Naples, we had four more to the fummit 
of the mountain, and all was at this time fo 
iquiet, as to tempt us greatly to the journey. 
The firft half we went on horfeback, the reft we 
were obliged to walk. 

From the very bottom we faw loofe remains 
of the eruptions. The firft things >ye met with 
as marks of it, were large and light ftones, like 

Sumice-ftones, and heaps of vaft cinder?, or 
ags, fu^h as we fee thrown out of forges.. They 
biiild the enclofures of their vineyards with thele 
about the foot of the mountain ; but we foon gqt 
beyond all plantations. We rode for foipe time 
along the fide of a ftrange ridge of matter, the 
remains of one of thofe burning rivers of melted 
metals and ftones that run over the mouth in the 
great eruptions. This was fifty feet wide, and 
raifed to fome height above the level of the fur- 
fape, aind feemed to Jbufy itfelf to fome depth 
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fadow it. The lower part ieemed aa pmform 
mafs of minerals that had once been melted to- 
gether and fluid ; but all the upper part was 
rough with vaft mafles of done ftuck in it. 
What a fight of horror muft this be at the , 
time ! a river of liquid fire, with red-hot rocks, 
and mafTes of other foUd metals^ floating 
wpoo it. 

As the afcent grows fl:eeper, the ground grows 
worfe. ^'Tis covered a foot deep or more with 
aflies, and broken pQmice-flx)ncs9 which mixed 
with the natural fand of the place, make a ftrangt 
and unpleafant kind of walking. M— — s threw 
off his cloaths, and taking a large ftick in his 
hand to feel before him, led the way. Nothing 
but a love for curiofity beyond the common de- 
gree will ever carry a man to the tc^) of this 
horrible mountain. We followed our leader ra- 
ther through fliame of giving out, than tbrou^ 
any real Jiicing to the expedition. You would 
have thought he had been often there. £ager- 
nefs to get up flood in the place of knowlec^ 
how to do it. Sometimes he climbed the heap 
of once liquid matter, and we followed him 
along its furface, till the ftones were fo vaft that 
we could not get over them. Sometimes we 
pulled ourfelves up on hands and knees along 
the rov^h natural rocks of the furface ; and at 
pthc^rs, combated all the difficulties of Alexaa-* 
der in the Libyan defarts, walking in loofe mat-r 
ter that every flep was up to the knees, and 
fcarce any ground gained ; for we flipped hack 
as faft almofl as we advanced : and, but for tho 
rough mafles that lie fcattered about, we fliould 
|iot have beep ^bk to ^t up at all.> 
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At length we arrived at the top of the firft 
tdcent, a plain, diat once was the place of erup- 
tion of the mountain. . From hence we looked 
down upon the ruins of the liquid fire that we 
had pafled, and faw all the roughnefles of their 
flirface was thrown into a kind of waves. This 
was the plain from whence the eruptions ufed to 
proceed; but it is now covered with matter 
thrown down from thofe in the upper parts, and 
ks hdllow filled up. 

V 

At this place it was that we entered on the 
Icene of horror. AH did not now appear (o 
tranquil as at firft. The noifes we had origi- 
nally heard became louder and more frequent ; 
and what we had taken for wind, proved the 
roaring of the infide of the mountain. The 
RTOund founded hollow under our feet, and was 
4o hot, that it burnt us. It was full of cracks, 
out at which iffued fn)oak and a fmell of ful- 

{)hur. It was with difficulty, and I muft be al- 
owed to think, not without danger, that we 
gained the top of the fccond or highcft afcent. 
The way to it was among burnt rocks and flags, 
and the fides fteeper than the others by a great 
deal. All this part of the mountain, ifmich 
feems a lefler mountain placed upon die greater, 
has been formed of matter thrown out at former 
eruptions, and every one adds to it, fo that the 
hollow within muft increafe vaftly. The top of 
this higheft afcent, that is, the fummit of the 
whole mountain, is tolerably fiat, and of fome 
extent. We walked upon it, among flags and 
cinders of various fize and colour, and faw 
a vaft variety of half-burnt minerals, pieces 
of which M I .. - , j s picked up with great" care. 
The fcer>e was now very terrible, t|jic roaring in» 
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creafed, and, while we were looking toward the 
mouth, a burft of pitchy finoak rofe out in a 
terrible volume. Our guides faid there was go- 
ing to be an eruption, and we were hurrying 

away, only M s intrcated our ftaying; and 

fuch is the courage that attends on curiofity^ he 
went forwards toward the opening. The reft you 
mvA have from his account; but he is faiths 
fill as hardy. For my part, I gave him up as 
loft : a cloud of fmoak followed the firft, and 

Suite hid him as he approached the mouth. I 
. lought of the fate of Pliny, and fuppofed it 
over with him. As the wind blew olF the fmoak 
WP faw him again, ftill marching forwards. A 
rparing was heard again, a fecond c}oud of fmoak 
fucceeded it, and he was loft again, till the air 
Qjice more cleared up, after a few minutes. Ha 
had the intrepidity to march on in this manner till 
he could look down into a part of the hollow. 
Nothing can be fo horrible as his defcription of 
the mouth. All was clear, he fays, as he looked 
in : he faw to a coqfiderable depth, and a great 

Eart of the furfa^e pf pne fide. The eye would 
ave gone deeper, but ^ body of pitchy fmoak, 
difpofed in waves, prevet^ted it. The fide of the 
well/ was glazed with a thick coat of various-r 
coloured glafs, formed of the petrified rocks 
within, and every here and there fome vaft ftone 
ftood out, or fome flag adhered to it. A noife 
louder and more terrible than the firft was heard 
as he ftood there ; the hill fhook under his feet 
as if in 2| earthquake •, and inm^ediately that vafit 
volume q{ ^pak, which he f^w at the depth of 
the hollow, was thrown up intp the air, and 
fome flan)e after it. We were in more pain for 
him now than ever ; but, after two minutes, all 
clearedup again, and we fjtw him (till in his ftatioHi 
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He had the couirage to fee the flame ifllie out j 
he faw k grow fainter, and as he continued his 
obfefvation, he now faw much deeper than before 
into the well *, but ftill he faw only an empty 
hollow : the fides of the lower part were more 
ragged than thofe of the upper. By degrees 
now all was calm again, he faw the fmoak ga- 
ther itfelf at the bottom in a cloud: it aff 
cended higher and higher, and was getting to- . 
ward the top of the opening, when a noife was 
heard imder-ground vaftly louder than be- 
fore, and more terrible thin thunder. In it 
moment an explofion followed ; all was fmoak 
and darknefs, except that the air was fiill of 
red-hot niafles of matter. We all got down as 
faft as wfe could, and, to my furpnfe^ I muft 
confefe, as well as great fatisfaftion, we faw 
M ' s following us. 

We had fct out in our expedition downward 
in abfolute darknefs; but the air by degrees 
cleared up about us, and there was no harm 
from the explofion ; for all the matter that had 
been thrown up had fallen back again into the 
mouth* We found the way down the fccond 
defcent very eafy -, and when at the bottom, the 
guides, who had long before the worft explo- 
fion warned us to come down, pretended not to 
have been at all frighted •, and, like mafters of 
% veflel when got on fhore, called the tempeft 
only a briflc gale. We were furprifed from the 
bottom to fee all lb quiet again; but they 
told us this was a very common ftate of riie erup- 
lion, and had only appeared terrible to^us while 
near it. They aflured us, that what we had feen 
was the conftant courfe of the volcano*, that im- 
mediately after every roaring within, a cloud of 
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lmt>ak was thrown out^ and now and then a 
little flam/e, or a few fmall cinders, as ' we had 
fcen. How different is the language of danger 
afid that ; of fecurity ! If this appeared terrible 
in 6> nigh a degree to us, what; xnuft. be the 
horror of one of the great eruptions^ whea nei- 
ther fiin nor (ky is to be feen for weeks together ! 
when ^ the trembling of the earth, apd the roar- 
ings under its furface, threaten what will certain- 
ly fome time -happen, the fwallowing up of the 
whole country ; when rivers of melted metals 
run down the fides, and burn and bury every 
t^ing they meet with, overwhelming whole build- 
i]pgs, and when at the ikme time every particular 
explofion tofles up rocks of a vaft bignefs glow- 
ing into the air, and the whole ne^hbourbood is* 
CjDvcred with cinders and afhes. This, is the 
tax which nature has laid upon what would be. 
elle the pleafanteft country in the world- The 
whole place undoubtedly ftands^ upon an arch 
of fulphureous matter, within which is a con- 
tinued, fire, and the confquence mufl be, at one. 
time or other, the finking in of the whole toge- 
ther. 

The vein of fulphur here is immenfe : there is 
no doubt of its being continued weflward as far 
as Baise, where the famous baths at Tortoli, 
Nero's baths as they are called, are owing to 
it, and where in^fome places about the fhore the' 
feanwater is hot enough . to boil an ^gg in two 
minutes. The other way there is great reafon- 
to believe that it communicates with MtnB, and 
the JEolian iflands, the vein running under the 
bottom of the fea. The Solfatara is alfo doubt- 
Wk another part of it, and feems to have been ' 
ia ibme. early time a volcmio fike Vefuvius,* 
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which has fallen in at once, and choaked up^ 
the whole opening of the fire. The vaft bafin 
on the top of the mountain feems to evince ad 
much ; and it is cracked, and burning hot^ and 
full of fulphur, juft in the manner of the firft 
plain of Vefuvius. The whole vein feems to be 
on fire at a great depth under-ground, and to 
buril out at one or other of thefe opening^ ; iSnc 
one being always quiet when the other burns< 

« 

The Solfatara abounds with minerals, front 

which they at this time extraft alum and fulphuf 

in great abundance ; and there is a quantity of 

bubbling and boiling bitumen in one part ot its 

furface, which rifes higher as the bay is more 

'ftormy, and therefore evidently communicates 

with it. They fay this bed of fluid matter fliifts 

place ; but I cannot well underftand how that 

fhould be. No bottom has ever been difcoVered 

to it. Poor W m paid dearly for his fool- 

hardinefs j in attempting to ride over it : he funk 

horfe and all, and was never heard of after. 
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LETTER XCV. 

TH E country about Naples is one of the 
pleafanteft in the world ; but it has fuf- 
fered ftrangely. I have been paying a vifit to 
what they call the Grotto of the Cumaean Sil^l, 
and to the ruins of the ancient Cumas, We fee 
remains of ancient grandeur every where. All the 
country about Baije you well know was once co- 
vered with palaces and temples-, but eairtb- 
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quakes have overturned them all. The hUl of 
Punfilippo affords a thoufand beautiful profpefb ; 
the Tea is Jn view, and the whole country is a 
garden. Vineyards and plantations beautify 
every fpot. At the bottom of the hill there is a 
little church, but a very elegant one, built by 
Sannazarius. What a found ! a poet build a 
church ! when will it happen again ! His mo- 
nument is a very elegant one in it; but they 
have changed his name : they call Um, as he 
called himfelf, Adius Sincerus. And the Apollo 
and Minerva in white marble, that decorate his 
ton^b, are now a David and a Judith, If thefe 
did ftatues could fpeak, would not each fay, 
with all the indignation of Oroonoko, ^' I am 
** myfelf, but call me what you pleafe/* 

On the fide of the hill is the celebrated tomb 
of Virgil \ it Itands on the brink of a precipice. 
The area is a fquare of about fifteen feet, and 
in the wall there are fome niches ; but there is 
at this time nothing in them. All that com- 
memorates the bard is a clufler of little bay- 
trees at the top, which they tell us grew there 
fpontaneoufly. The grotto of Punfilippo is a 
very furprifing work : 'tis an archway cut througli 
the body of the hill, and wide enough for car- 
riages to go two a-breafl. They call it a mile 
in length j but 'tis not fo much. 'Tis wider at 
the ends to let in light ; and there are two open- 
ings going flanting through the fides of the hill ; 
but they are of little fervice : 'tis a very flrange, 
but a very uncomfortable paflage. The infide 
of the hill is as difmal as the outfide is pleafant. 
The pafTage is very old : Strabo mentions it, 
mid fo does Seneca, under the name of Crypta 

^eapolitana. 
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The Lucrine Lake, fo famous for its oyftttt^ 
has litde of the extent it once was celebrated for. 
An earthquake two hundred years fince>educed 
it to its prefent narrow bounds. Aiid in the 
lame fhock the Monte Nuovo was faifed from 
the level ground to the height which it yet Ihews. 
It is a dry and barren hill, confiftirtg of fand 
and burnt ftones, and is evidently hollow within. • 
The Sibyl's Grotto is a vaffi fubterraneous work. 
There has been a paffage of three miles from* 
the entrance near Cumae, to the opening juft by 
the lake Avemus ; but at prefent it is in great 
part choaked up : an earthquake has filled it 
with dirt and ftones ; 'tis only open about 
half a quarter of a mi|p at one end, iand but 
much lefs at the other. The, defcent at the 
opening next Cumae is very rugged ; and that 
next the Avernus is fo low and narifow, that 
one crawls into it. 

The tradition feems a very idle one in rtgard 
to this grotto ; the rocks about Pozzolo and 
Ciimas: all abound with thefe v^ft cavertis ; na- 
ture has probably made them all, though art 
may have improved fome, in ages when the in- 
habitants thought it proper to ufe thtm as re- 
treats from the fuperior force of their enemfes, 
and a thoufand idle ftorics have fince been let on 
foot about them. 

Whether fancy or fable have given origin to 
all the ftories of thefe places^ certain it is that 
there appears nothing to fupport the fabulous 
and romantic accounts that we have heard of 
them. The Avernus no longer is fatal to anr- 
mals i Rih are plentiful in it, and fwallows catch 

flies 



'fiieSiupon' its lurfiace as peaceably a6 about iiif 
of our fifh-ponds. The Sibyl's bath is a little 
room far in the cavern, with a mofaic floor, and 
the remains of fome gilding and other ornaments 
of the old Roman time ; and at a little diftdnce 
there is another cell, which they call the Sibyl*^ 
kxlging-rooni. Whether .this was ever the ha-* 
bitatioQ.of a Sibyl, let thofe doubt who pleaie ^ 
I am fatas6ed that it is the grotto of the ^neid^ 
and was yafijy pleaied to fee how it, at this 
time, in many things, anfwered the ddfcription 
the poet gites of it. 

The ancients wer6 not unacquainted with the 
pernicious qualities of the Grotto del Cane ; Pliny 
fioeptioH^ them. There is fomething Angular 
in the poifonous vapour of this grotto, as. 
moft of the caverns there-about abound with 
whpleiiome fprings* We tried the common ex* 
periment with a dog in it, and ijie creature was 
i^ujped with it. Whether he would have died 
if kept longer in the vapour, I don't know$ 
ve had mor4{ humanity than to try the experi-* 
ment. They told us that Charles Vllf, when 
vicenroy of Naples, tried the efieft upon an afs# 
and killed the creature. Anodier of their vice- 
roys, Peter of Toledo, facriiiced two human 
fubje^ xo the fame curiofity ; the puniihment 
ought to have been his periihing in it him(el£ 

M— — s, who was very intent upon obferving 
the manner of the operation, immediately faw 
the whole matter. The grotto is a cavern of 
eight feet diameter in the fide of the rock ; its 
height is hardly fix feet : the floor is flajt and 
even, and there rifes a thick vapour frOm it to the 
height of about eleven inches > it is calily feen. 
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and has a wavy appearance like a fmoak, and is 
of a bluifh coloilr ; the walls of the grotto are 
ringed with it. Out of the reach of this va- 
pour all is fafe and wholefome ; but if the head 
of any animal be plunged into and kept under 
h, fo that it be oblig^ to breathe it, the effeft 
is fuffocation. We put in a little but a ftout 
dog ; on the inftant of his being put into it, he 
fiieezed violently, loon after he foamed at the 
mouth, and his tongOe hung out; his breath 
we could in a minute more perceive was very 
difficultly fetched, and his eyes rolled wildly 
about. After this he ftruggled and became con- 
vulfed, and in a few minutes more lay as dead. 
The whole time of the experiment was not lefi 
than a quarter of an hour, and the creature 
fcemed at laft to be quite dead : he was only left 
a few minutes on the grafs, and he perfedtiy re- 
covered. They fdmetimcs throw them into the 
lake that is juft by, and the cold bath reftores 
them. At other times, when the creature-has 
been in very long, they lay him with his body 
in the water, and his head upon the bank, and 
lie never fails to recover. A lifted torch im* 
mediately went out, when plunged into the va- 
pour, as if it had been thruft under water. A 
chicken was killed in a few moments; and a 
viper, which we found near the p4ace, in twenty- 
five minutes; neither of thefe recovered. M— — s 
found a poifonous mineral, Cobalt; together with 
the Rufina in the rock, and to thefe are attribut- 
ed the vapours. *Tis odd that fome affirm a 
Kquor diftilled from the earth and ftone about 
die place fhould. be a good medicine. Cobalt 
fhoiild furnilh worfe principles^ 
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The fweating grottx) is but at a little diftance 
from this ; it breathes nothing but fulphur, the 
air within (links of it, and the whole place is 
iurprifingly hot; This is tiled medicinally. 

• 

Cuihae fliews very lifde of what it cmce was. 
It araears by the teftimony of the ancients to 
have been one of the oldeft cities in Imly. The 
«mtnuice kite die territory of Cumas is by the 
Archo-felice, an old arch, which is the moft 
confickrable remain of all that once ftood there. 
^Tis of brick^ and is very well preferved ; the 
Inicks are very large, and the cement fbong 
and firm -to this day. But you are not to fup* 
pofe die goodnels of the materials all that has 
preferved it ; it ftands between two hills, which 
finely fcreen it from the wes^her. Not far from 
this are the remains of what they (iall the Temple 
de Gigante; the coloflal Jupiter was taken ^ 
hence. There is a great nich at the upper-end, 
and a fihaller on ea(£ fide. The roof is vaulted, 
and divided within into fqyare compartments. 
Beyond this fbinds another ancient edifice, widi 
a vaulted roof alfo. The difpofition of the 
niches in the walls of this fhew it to have been a 
burying-place. 

Very little more than this is to be fecn above- 
ground of the old Cumae ; but, wherever they 
dig, they meet with fragments of pillars and 
cornifhes. There have been fome itatues, alfo 
found there ; but they have been bought up as 
foon as difcover^^ aildfentoff. 

At a diilance from this place fland the ruins 
of the old Lioternum, the retirement of the 
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great Scipio Africanus : they call it nowTerrc dc 
Patria, n-om a tOMrn eredfaed in tlie place where 
he was buried. 

Even Baia?, celebrated by every Mufe, fliews 
very little of what was once its fplendor. The 
few ruins that remain of its once niagnificent 
buildings are alnxof): intirdy under 'Wfilser; biic 
though thefe are no more, its happy fituadon 
ftill remains ; 'tis certainly the fwcetkt fpot ia 
the world. Near the fhore of Ba^^ which is 
ftill a noble port, they ihew the tempos of Vttius, 
Diana, and Mercury ; but there is no grtat proof 
that they belong tx> them^ except that in the' 
dark recefics of that of Venus there Tancfomc 
bas-reliefs that would not have been out of cha^^j 
raster in a temple built to her honour. . Not 
far . from thefe . is a little monument, whichl 
they call the tomb pf Agrippina. We learn* 
from Tacitus, that her domeftics <M r^iSe a 
little fepulchre to her in this part of the country ; 
but there is no proof, that this is it. 'Tis oa 
fuch foundations that many of the old remains 
are named. There is fomething like a hint to-, 
ward it in fome old author, ana who can con-: 
tradidt it? They fhew us alfo the remains of. 
Caefar's, and of Pompey's, and of Marius's 
villa here •, but we are to take the accounts on 
the fame kind of authority. 

I muft not clofe my letter, however, without 
remcmbring another kind of ruin ; *ti& the Pif- 
cina Mirabilis, fo famous, .and indeed fo de- 
fervedly famous in ftory. Th? defccnt into it^is 
by forty fteps, the roof is fupported by pillars, 
and both thefe and the roof irfelf are encruifed 
with a kind of plaiftcr that is harder than the 
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'ftone itfclf : *ris a furprifing place, and worthy 
the epithet which accompanies its name. It has 
probably been of old a refervoir of water. The 
Cento Camerelle is alfo another ftru6hire of the 
fame kind. 'Tis not eafy p fay with what intent 
a refervoir of water fhould have been fo divided; 
but neither does • it appear to us what other ufe 
the edifice could ferv.e for. They fay a prifbn ; 
but this is without foundation, and improbable. 

_ • 

The entrance into this is alfo fupported by 
pillars ; but 'tis fo low in the farther part, that 
a man cannot walk upright into it. The dif- 
pofition of the cells, and the paflages out of one 
into another, are very furprifing. When we 
had left thefe edifices, we entered into the Ely- 
•fium Fields, as they call them -, Ijut there is no- 
■thing in the Place diat anfivers to fo founding 
a name. 

s 

I 

At Pu2ZoIo there are dill fome remains of the 
old Mole. Some of the arches yet ftand ; they 
call them the niins of Caligula's Bridge. We 
examined alfo the ruins of an amphitheatre, and 
of what they call two Circus's ; but of thefe I am 
in doubt. In the market-place we faw a fquare 
piece of marble, with bas-reliefs on it. There 
are fourteen figures, and they are fuppofcd to 
refer to the fourteen cities of Afia, which Tibe- 
rius reftored after the deftruftion of an earth- 
quake ; but the .workmanlhip is not good enough 
for the time of Tiberius. 

While we were bufied in examining thefe fi- 
gures, and fome fine Corinthian pillars that yet 
remain in a building which they call a temple of 
Jupiterji M— s was bending all his enqul- 
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rks another w^y, He was eager to know' where 
that kind of fand, or cement, or by whatever 
other n^me it was to be caUi^d, was to be found, 
which he had read of uqder the nanie of Pulvis 
Puteolanus. With fqme difficulty we found it 
running down the fide of a fteep promontpry into 
the/ea, and concreted intp hard mafles toward 
the bottom. It is a grey powder, refembling 
fand, only not fo harfh between the fingers. 
What is lingular in it is, that, when wetted, it 
. do^s not continue loofe and incoherent, as. other 
fands do, but concretes into a mafs, in fomc 
degree refembling our Plaifter of Paris. We 
tried it with the lea water, and with frefli, and 
found that it anfwered with either, but bell with 
the fait water. One of the firft difcoveries which 

M- s made, on breaking one of the lumps of 

this, was, that the hard incpillatipn? which we 
' had admired fo much upon the roof and pillars 
of the Pifcina Mirabilis of Baiae, were of this 
matter •, a very natural circumftance, but not 
attended to by any before. Puzzolo, the ol(i 
Puteoli, is near enough to Baiae, and the ancients 
were full well acquainted with the property of 
fhis powder in making a kind of plaifter or ce- 
ment that would hold ftrong upder water •, indeed 
they have faid too much about it. Pliny fays, 
that the duft of the Puteolan HjUs running down 
into the fea« hardens into a kind of rocks, that 
are not to be broken to pieces afterwards by the 
wavfes, and that gather new ftrength every day, 
Seneca alfo aflerts, that if the Puteolan powder 
touches water it becomes a ftone. That the pow- 
der which ran down the fides of the hill into the 
fea, ever collefted itfelf under water into a ftone, 
feems too much to fuppofe, fince the powder 
thrown into . w^ter remains a powder at its bof- 
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torn ; but what gave rife to the opinion is evi- 
dent enough. The fides of the hill were at all 
times covered with the powder, and efpecially 
on^ the lower part ; the high tides and ftorms 
would throw up the waves, fo far, as to make 
them wafli parcels of this, diat were dry before, 
and were to be dried again afterwards: thefe, 
from fuch an occafional wetting, would doubtlefs 
harden into a kind of itony maJQes, and they do 
fo to this time. The lower part of the promon- 
tory, where we gathered this, was covered with 
fuch ; but fuch of the powder as ran into the 
lea was waihed away in that form. 

The cflfea. In this cafe, is very much like that 
produced by the common plaifler, and the caule 
is alfo in a great meafure the fame. There has 
been at all times mention made among writers of 
a fubftance called Gypfum Tymphaicum, and 
Calx Nativa ; the fiiit is the name given it by 
Theophraitus, the other has been given it by 
writers of our own, country and elfewhere. This 
16 a kind of earth found in England, and many 
other places, and it hasfome of the properties 
of plaifter, without any previous burning. This 
caith makes a coofiderable part in the compo- 
fition of the Puteolean powder, and 'tis to this 
that it owes its property. The builders of the 
Pifdna Mirabilis did well to ufe it in the encruft- 
ing of that building : the Italian architefts at 
this time employ it in their cements, efpecially 

for buildings that are to be under water. 
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LETTER XCVI, 

« 

T) OR TIC I, the Herculaneum of the an- 
Jp cients, lies, my dear ♦**♦, at the foot of 
vefuvius. You may be aflured I have not 
omitted a vifit to it ; but to what purpofe 
Ihoiild I begin to enumerate the aiidcfdities ^ug 
up here, fince you have already had ib many 
' accounts of them, and will have, ere long> fo 
authentic and fo full a one from their royal ,pof- 
fefibr. The old writers tell us, that the city was 
deftroyed by an earthquake \ but it rather ap- 
pears to me to have been bqried under the cin- 
ders and alhes thrown out of Vefuvius in fonie 
vaft eruption. The people fcem to have had 
notice of its deftruftion -, for they were none of 
them buried in it, nor have they left any things 
fp far . as yet appears, behind them^ that they 
could conveniently carry away 

The ftatues that have been dug up hitherto 
jire moft of them good, the paintings have been 
pioft fpoken of 5 but if you will take my ojMnion 
pf them, the greater part are very indifferent. 
The curiofities that pkafed me moft were the 
innumerable little utenfils found in the houfes j 
they are of an infinite variety, and many of dicm 
ynlike every thing I h^ve feeh, either in the 
reality or in figure. 

But adieu to Herculaneum ; I have already 
given you all my obfervations on the environs 
pf Naples i this letter is deftined to the mention 
pf my laft expedition to the ifland of Caprea. 

Ti5 
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*Tis 9.'f«Dec place -, nor can I wonder distt Aii« 
guftus rethed t0 it, or diac Tiberim tCv^Ued iit 
it ; nature has calculated it for the purpofe; The 
iflaod .iltaoda abouLlhiee miles -from the main 
land, at the entrance of the gulph of Naples. 
Tis near four miles long, though hardly quite 
a mile anyVheie in breadth. The t^ft-end is 
a high rock continued for two miles, and upon 
this ttaads^ ilie ikr^t^ tcmtt in tihte ifknd, Ano 
Capre^. Hie ifaft-^d mns almoft to as rom^n-' 
tic a hei^^ but between thefe two extremes 
of the ifland, diere runs a flip as it were of 

J)lain ground acrofs it, which is by much the 
Weet^ place I have ever feen. On this charm- 
mg fpot ftands the towh of Caprea, with the bt- 
0iop^6 palace, and fome convents. 

< 

Nearly in the middle of this fruitfiil and pfca- 
fant fpot ftands a little hill, once covered with 
buildings ; the ruins of noble piles are feen all 
over it. Here was the great fcene of Tiberius'i 
revelry y but the whde ifland was a garden plant-' 
ed aiid divided in the moft fuperb and elegant, 
and at the famie time in the moS\. romantic, man* 
ner. The rocks were hollowed away into ard-% 
ficial grottos, galleries, and fubterraneous apart-* 
ments, fitted tor the purpofes of his fcandaloua 
debauchery. We are not to attribute all the 
ruins of thefe to time : the Roman virtue ab- 
horred the fcandalous i praftices, while it w?s 
obliged to fufier them ; and, at the death of 
the abandoned emperor, erafed the very memory 
of them by all the means they could ; among 
which were the pulling down and deftroying aU 
the places in which the fcenes of infamy had 
be^n tranfa<5led. Thus was C^prea, in a few 

years, 
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yeaors, midettd the fineft fpot in the ^worid^ and 
fioduoed s^ajA to its primitive fituation. 
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LETTER XCVII, 

• ■ 

AN accident, my dear ****, has brought 
me back to Rome. I have g^at reaioa 
to be fatisfied widi the occurrence, Unce 'tis im- 
poflible to examine fuch a place tpo much, or 
too often. Tq fty any thing more of what I 
have feen in the city, I muft fay a vail deal. I 
have given you the detail, aitd there is no entering 
into diiiertations on the particulars^ ; let me men- 
tion to you what I have, been entertaining myiclf 
widi in ibme fhort excurfions* 

I have been greatly pleaied with the hydraulic 
organs at Frei^ati ; tne thought is very fami- 
liar, and confequently it is very old. Archi- 
medes forfeits his claim in die invention to the 
Egyptian j but J never before faw it brought 
into pradice. 

They have great advantages for it here ; there 
IS abundance of water at a vaft height above the 
town, and therefore they can play a thoufand 
|:ricks with it* Thefe organs are of the number; 
the water performs the office of the bellows-^ 
blower, and alfo of the prganift. There is an- 
other of thefe alfo at the villa Belvidere of thd 
prince Pamphilio : Apollo and the Mufes are 
founding their inftruments in concert with an 
prgan^ apcj th? whole is performed by water, 
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A Polyphone, a vaft marble ftatue, foumis his 
pipe by the lame means, and a Centayr his 
horn. 

Tivoli is as famous for its water-works, Inthjs 
Villa d*Efte, belonging to the duke of Modena, 
there is another water-organ. The variety of 
cafcades here is amazing ; and, at the end of a 
iong row of diem there is a reprefentation of 
^me luidque temple. 'Tis in marble, and mui^ 
have been expenfive, There is a good ftatue of 
fi fighter with the ancient ceftus ; he has a Phry- 
gian cap, and the thongs of th^ ceftus reach up 
to bi^ elbows. 

The Teverone, the Anip of the ancients, *, 
Jthrows itfclf down a precipice at Tivoli, ajid 
forms^ a cafcade, a very noble one, but not fo ^ 
tumultupps as that of Temi ; the iheet of wa- 
iter is much broader, but the fall is not fo high* , 
The Sibyllme remains, or at leaft what fuperfti^ ^ 
tion calls by that name, meet one in many , 
places. On an eminence, oppofite to the calr ji 
icade, Hands the temple of the Tiburtine Sibyl. ' 
Tivoli is the ancient Tibur. The name of Gal- 
lius ftands pn the su-chitrave : he is fuppofed to 
have reftored i( from former ruins ; at prefent it 
ihews that it was once a noble building. The 
pillars of the pordco are very elegant ; they arc 
fluted ; the order is thp Corinthian ; but there is 
fomething lingular in the capitals -, the frieze is 
adorned with a feftoon of bull.heads and rofe^ 
pver them. There are two ftatues of granite 
in an open piazza ; they are ^Egyptian, probably • 
of Ifis, and have no relation to the peaeftals on 
which they at prefent ftand. We afcended a 
)ittle farther, to talce a vi^w of what were onc^ 
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the villas of Maecenas, Horacfe, and Quintilius 
Varus. They are all in fight from this Ipot, 
and ftill difclofe themfelves in rtiins. The villa 
Adrijmae is in the way to Tivoli j it muft have 
been of vaft extent. We faw the remains of a 
tempk of brick-work ; but injured greatly. There 
4LTC fome vaults of the old reticulated work. 

The Lago de Caftello Gondolpho we vifited, 
to fee the prefent ftate of what was the famous 
Alban Lake among the ancients. We faw from 

, this the mount Algidus, famous for the view 
which Hannibal todk of Rome from it. The 
lake is yet large, though His than in earlier 
time ; its circumference is about two miles, and 
it lies in the middle of the feries of mountains, 
*Tis a vaft bafon, incapable of difcharging its 

' abundance any other way than by an artificial 
paflage cut through the folid rock : diis was a 
work of the old Romans, and done in purfuance 
of an oracle, which had declared an extraordi- 
n^ fwclling of the Idee, and fuch an emptying 
of it the prefage of a conqueft of the Veientmes. 
The paflage muft have been a work of vaft la- 
bour and expcnce. *Tis four yards high, and fo 
long, that as one looks up k, the top of the arch 
and the water feem to meet to clofc the view. 
There is now a conftant current from it, and 
they have flood-gates to make it large or lefs, 
according to the ftate of the lake. Toward Gen- 
fano we faw the plain immortalized by the battle 
of the Horatii and the Curatii. There are alfo 
the remains of five pyramids on one common 

• bafe not far off; this has been an honorary mo- 
nument to the five that fell in the fatal conflict : 
the real tombs were, according to Livy, placed 
diftinA on the feveral fpots where each hero 
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fell. Wc faw, at Genfano alfo the Nemus and 
Speculum Dianse. The lake is fquare, and near 
a mile in .circumference ; thefpot is c^led Ne- 
mio, from the old tradition, and the lake Lago 
de Nemi) and Specchio di Diana. 

The Lago de Bolfara is a vail one, they iky 
thirty miles in compa& ; at one corner of it 
iUnds the town of Boliena- I admired ex- 
tremely an antique Sarcophagus here ; 'tis in the 
church-yard, and 'tis iupported by two pieces 
of pillars. The iigures on it are very nunie- 
rous, and, for a funereal occaiion, very whim- 
iical, ibme of them almoil bawdry ; the whole 
feries of them Bacchanalian. A fatyr^ with his 
hands tied. behind him, and butdng with his 
head at a goat, is a very whin^cal one, and a 
drunken Silenus, a very fine one. There are alio 
fome of the old initruments of the Romans fine- 
ly expvtSbd on it. I have itudied this ba$-retief 
extremely, and am of c^inion, that if tiiolc 
which rcmain in other places hereabout were 
more carefully attended to, wc ihould feq more* 
explanations of the initruments of facrifice and 
oi feftivity, and more accurate ones than we 
have at prefent. I have underilood by thoie in 
the hands of fome of thofe figures, fome that I 
faw dug up at Herculaneum, which I never 
ihould have known what to make of, if I h^d. 

not here feen figures uiing them. 
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LETTER XCVIlt • 

I 

AT length I am fet forward on the continue 
tion of my tour. I write to you front 
Sienna^ a town rendered famous in England b/ 
giving name to one of the moft beautiful tnnr^^ 
bles of Italy ; the yellow ftrcaked with purple* 
'Tis fingular that, of this which they call with 
us the Sienna marble, I did not fee one flab in 
the whole place, nor is there one quarry of it 
in the whole neighbourhood. Sienna is a plea-> 
/ant town j 'tis in the duchy of Tufcany ; the 
arms are the wolf fuctding die heroic brothers 3 
you need not be told, after this, that it wa$ 
a Roman colony. It was once a free city, and 
the head of a republic ; but Charles V. deftroycd 
its privileges, and fold it to the Florentine. It 
is a clean town, but difagreeable for walking, 
the ftreets ftand on fo very uneven ground : it 
has a wall, with a number of towers, and a 
citadel. 

The cathedral is a fine Gothic ftrufturc : no- 
tiling is feen but marble, both without and 
within. The pavement is of white marble, in-' 
laid with a black matter, and reprefenting fcrip- 
ture ftories ; Abraham's facrifice, and ther paf-' 
fage of the Red*(ea, are in the part next the 
choir. The roof is blue, and fprinkled as it 
were with ftars of gold. The ornaments are all 
Gothic ; but they are very nice, and the work- 
manfhip throughout of the moft elaborate kind^ 
The pilla]:s are of blocks of black and white 
marble, placed alternately; but this lootcs as 
aukward and ridiculous as the floor is elegant. 
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The figures are engraved on the white marble, 
and the hollows filled up with a black, compofi- 
tion run into them, which ha$ at this time the 
appearance, and very nearly the hardnefs of mar- 
ble. Meccarino had the care of the defigns^ 
and many of them are finely executed. 

Alexander VII. built the Capella Chici % it is 
in true tafte, and very beautiful. There are 
two ftatues of Bernini in it, a Magdalen and a. 
St. Jerom, very finely finifhed. The hiftory^ 
of pope Pius 11. -flEneas Sylvius, is painted 
on the wallof what they call the Old Libraiy ; 
but this is a place where there are nofr no booKs» 
The defigns are Raphael's, the execution by 
Puiturriccio ; and in the middle of the room 
diere are the three graces in marble, true an- 
tique, and very fine. There is fomething fingu- 
hu: in the great fquare at Sienna ; 'tis hollowed 
in manner of a great ihell, and may be filled' 
with water on occafion. The buildings are ele- 
git, and there run piazzas all roimd it. Si- 
enna is much the feat of learning ; people come 
a great way to ftudy here, and dieir own lan- 
guage is not nedefted : I have not heard die 
Italian language Q)oken any where fo well. 

• ♦ * 
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LEGHORN is a^^uidyjai^plea&i)^ tho' 
not a large town : there U ionie|Jung in ic 
that puts one in mind of Genoa at firft fight ^ 
though^ on a diftiiift view, jthere rs no real re- 
lemblance. , It ha$ at all tiii^ef been knpwn as a* 
lea-port. The Liburnian^gallies of die R^ma^^, 
the fwifteft reffels of their payy, vwre bui^ 
The tower ftands low, and upon th^ Tufew'-^a-r. 
The ftreets are ftrait and largPn sj^nd tt^gteat 
Iquare a v^ noble one, I^e^iornr is ^f^ later 
ages vaftly impFoved in all refpedU* l^erdiai^ui !• 
who purchafed. it of l;he QeiK>efc by excfepj(g?jf9^ 
Sarzana, firjQ: fet it oi> the reputable footing oo- 
which it m>w (lands )^ Wt thi; cafiai ^tliat haai 
been cut tq Pifa, and[ the filUflg.up th^ijqjjafe- 
mirc3 with ijie clearir^s of the hartj^^jj.arft 
what haver pot an end to the vunwh()kjipme^' 
nefs of the air, by, in a gre^t meafur^.d^^H^ 
the maiihe&y wJiich its low Iituation pccaT^i^^ i^. 
to be encompafled by: but, in return ..f9f ^ 
drying up their marfhes, they want w^t^;«. (hey 
are obliged to bring a great deal fourceepr0|^)a[ 
from Pifa. 

There on the quay a ftatue of Ferdinand L 
in marble, with four flaves chained to the pe- 
deftal. The figures are twice as big as life, 
and the whole group very noble. Palena cut 
the figure of the duke, the flaves are caft in 
copper. The flaves are three of them young, 
and one old ; of the young ones, one is a negro S 
the thi;-ee are the work of Pietro Tacca, the old 
one is by Giovanni de Bologna, and is worth all 
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the reft of the group. There is not much of 
the maftef in the principal figure ; but the whole 
is Very grand. 

There (lands an oftaftgular tower of marbfai 
out in the fea, at Ibme diftance from the new 
port ; a regular building, and of a pretty tthSt. 
The Palkzzo Inglefc is four miles from Leghorn % 
the name carried me to it. What was my dif- 
appointment to find the edifice to which this 
pbmpous title belonged a place of refrelhment 
for the Eiiglifh, who are very numerous in Leg- 
horn, when they go out a (hooting, or upon 
other luch expeditions. The Greek church at 
Leghorn Js- worth oWervation; and the Jews 
(ynagogue is a handfome building. 

I was much entertained with the ftory of St. 
Peter's landing at the place ^rfiere there is 
a church, of the name of St. Pietro en Grado. 
The place is far enough from the water ndw ; it 
(lands at the end of a wood of cork-trees, which 
are very frequent thereabout; but we are told 
die faint was thrown on Ihore here, as he was 
in his voyage to Rome from Antioch, 

Pifa, where I am at this time writing, i^ by 
no means what Pifa once was. The city was 
founded by the Greeks, and once able to fit outr 
a hundred gallies, to extend its conquells in an 
uncontrolable manner, and add to its natural 
territories from the diftant Tanis and Damiette 
at the opening of Nile. Pifa, that once wa$ 
terrible to the whole Levant, is at prefent a 
poor city, and fo ill inhabited, that I faw graft 
in many of the dreets. No city in the world 
can (land more happily •, its extent, next to that 
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of Flor.e?lce, is greater thaji that of any city in 
. Tufcany •, and its univeffity was once the moft 
famous in this country. Since the time it fell to 
th^ Florentines it has been decliningi-and I am 
afftud ip will not recover its ancient glories. The 
Arno is large, and was once of vail importance 
t$> the town; but its keys are now of litde 
life : the mouth is fo blocked up with faod, that 
iK>thing but fmall veffels can enter it. The plain 
in which it Hands is naturally fertile; but there 
are not inhabitants to cultivate it* Even the bufi- 
^eis of the fportfm^n is not attended tp : the 
woods all about are wonderfully pkafant, and 
i^ey are flocked witli game : there swe parts of 
them referved for the great duke and his depen- 
dants; but the peafants are now and then let 
in to deflroy the abundant game there, which 
^t^ould elfe ftarve one another. 

: The flreets of Pifa are large and fpacious ; 
die houfes are 4n general well built, and as the 
greets arc flrait, they make a very fine figure 
from the number that are feen tc^ther. There 
are feveral noble fquares, and there are not 
wanting magnificent buildings. Here are, you 
fetf,?Jl the appearances^of fplendorandgreatrefs; 
)|)ut th^ reality is wanting. What Homer has 
faid of his foldier, may be applied to a flare, 

• • • ' . 
. The hour a free-born man is thrown in chains, 
. Hallf bis worth dies. ■ ■ 

. 5r:he cathedral is a noble building, and it car* 
fksr great marks of ancient fplendor. Tis very 
jtdvaicit^geoufly fituated in the middle of a large 
piaz:^. . *Xis all of marble, and was built of 
tiie fpoils of Palermo^ when the then flourifhing 
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Republic of Pifa took it from the Saracens. 
There are no lefs than feventy antique pillars j 
but they arc not regular : they are of different 
Ikiarbles, and of different orders ; a proof that 
they were once parts of much more antique build- 
ings. The gates are of pierced brafs -, the ftory 
is our Saviour's life. Thefe were part of their 

Elunder'at the Baleares, and are extremely fine 
I their kind. The roof is richly gilt j the floor 
is of very beautiful marble, and the paintings 
Ut by Andrea del Sarto, Meccarino, and odiers 
of the Florentine fchool, and many of them are 
very flnfc ones ;' but alas, after the pictures of the 
Vatican, what can appear great tp me ! Romt 
deftroys all the pride of the places one fees af- 
ter it. 

'Near Ae gate that leads to Lucca there art 
ttie. remains of an ancient fudatorium of Trajan, 
Decius, and the Battifleria and Campo Santo 
offer to the eye a number of remains of the old 
Roman wiorkmanfhip. There are pillars, and 
parts of friezes, that I have viewed with great 
hxisfaBiion. On the right-fide of the great en- 
trance of the cathedral there ftands a monument 
to the memory, and containing the aflies, of ' 
St. Beatrix. This the infcription tells us, and 
to this ufe the tomb may have been put ; but 
they lye who fay it was ere&ed for that princefs ; 
the baflb-relievos, which are very elegant, de- 
clare it antique. Over the Baptiftiy there ftands 
the buft of a man in a modern habit, with a 
letter ftuck in his hatband ; 'tis a Gothic re- 
lievo i the fubjed is one Hawkfworth putting 
by the letter which would have countermanded 
his forhier orders, antl not reading it txQ he 
b'^ fuceeeded in his attack. 
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The Baptiftry is in the fame fquare with the 
Dome, a round building, fupported by noble 
pillars, and fapious for its echo. The Campo 
Santo is very near it : this is a burial-place cot 
vered with earth brought from the Holy 
Land. *Tis enciofed.by a noble portico, and 
it abounds widi venerable remains. They fay 
'tis built of the fame length and breadth with 
Noah's ark. *Tis an elegant ftrudure, though 
Gothic V 'tis not lefs than, five hundred years old; 
The cloy fter is of white marble, and the holy 
earth is truly of tlie place whence it Kas its name. 
The Pifans brought it back as ballaft for their 
gallies, after one ot their attacks upon the Turks; 
The pavement is marhJe of different colours, 
and under it are buried all the nobility of the 
ancient Pifa. All along the \yalls of the clbyfter 
.next die area, and under the windows^, there ^rc 
arranged a number of antique Sarcophagi : they 
are of white marble, and have very noble bas- 
reliefs on many of them. The other walls are 
ornamented with frefcos, by Giotto, Meccarino, 
Buffalmachi, and other of the firft reftprers of 
painting in Italy. The triumph of death is one 
of the firll, and has great merit y the judgment, 
heaven, and hell follow, and are, if not equally 
good, yet very fine in many parts. The lives 
of the hermits take up fome room after this ; 
and beyond thcfe fix coippartments are filled up 
with the works and miracles of Sc Rainerius, 
the old patron of the city. Six more compart- 
ments arc taken up by the ftory of Job, all hy 
Giotto, and all very mafterl)^. Scripture hifto- 
rics take up a great part of the weft-end : and 
the north has for its fubjeft the ftory of the crea- 
tion. There is fomething extremely Angular in 
the plan and dcfign of thefe ^ and we .are let into 
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iniich of the old cdhception of painting- by it.' 
Death is an ugly old woman^ flying with black 
wings, and with a fcythe. A clutter of people 
of all ranks, princes, popes, and l>e^ars, lie 
copfufed togther under the deftroyer ; and an-* 
gels are taking the fouls of the virtuous out of 
their mouths, under the figure of little infants. 
I fmilcd at the^ battle between an angel and a 
devil about a fat friar j they have him in the air, 
and are pulling him to pieces, rather than part 
with him. Some miierable- people in one part 
beg death to ftrike them. ; but the phantom re- 
fufes, and direfts the fey the among the gay and 
happy. 

They pretend that this Jerufalem earth has,the 
property of reducing a body to a Ikcleton in one 
day, ajid they produce a reprefentation in one 
of die corners of this pifture to avouch it ; but 
till fome proof is produced of diis miraculous 
quality in the ground, I Ihall be of opinion that 
the painter meant no more by his reprefentation 
of the different appearances of the body ^ter 
death, than to Ihew the different ftages of his 
triumph of mortality. 

The painter was no friend to the friars of his 
time ; he has continued to fatyrife their order, 
and to pay a very fenfible compliment to fome 
of his patrons at the fame time, in his piece of 
the judgment. Pope Innocent W. and others 
of that time, who had been his patrons, are put 
Into his paradife j and a friar, who is got in 
among the bleffed, is lugged out by an angel, 
to take his place on the other fide. In hell there 
are the reprefentations of a number of tortures, 
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peotde roafttflt and the like ; (bme •£ Am 
much too hideous &f the occsifion. 

The Vei^ogn^ or Bafhfulneis i^ reprefented 
ia die piece of Noah and Cham : the virgin is go-« 
ing out i but ihe blinds her eyes with her hand 
in fuch a manner, as to peep between her fin- 
ger$. I ihould accufe thefe fort of pleaiantries 
in fuch ferious pieces, as the efieft of a falfe tafte 
in thefe old matters, had not Angelo, in his fa-r 
mous laft judgment, admitted fpme things of a 
like kind, and our Hogarth been lydi^irous in hi^ 
immortal pool of Bethefda. 

In all the paintings of this clpifter there is 
(bmething harih i there wants the fijftnefs of the 
fucce^ing matters, but there is great expreffioif 
in the contenances, and the archite£hire. whex^ 
any is introduced, is executed with juobmer^;. 
But I am too long upon this fubjedt. j 

You will be eager to know my opinion of tlu^ 
fimious leaning tower of Pifa. It is a noblq 
piece of architecture, and its pofitipn is as fin** 
gular as you can have conceived. I( ttands iri 
a flope, inttead of being upright, as all the 
other buildings in the world are ; and the flop^ 
Ing is. not a little. 'Tis all of marble, and (ha 
feveral blocks are craipped together vvith iroq 
in fuch a manner, that it cannot fall, unlefs the 
whole go together. The general opinion is, that 
the architeft built it in that flanting potture to 
ihew what his ikill could accomplifh ^ but Ga-» 
lileo discountenances this opinion, and is for 
pn)ving that it has funk on one tide by a defed 
\a the ground, lit JMppon; of this opinion he 
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produces tRc obfervation, that the pedeftals of 
the pillars, which are under-ground, are in the 
fame inclined pofiti^n wi(h tho& above; and 
that the fcaftold-hbles, Vhich ' remain un- 
filled, are all doping. But, after all, might 
not the architect, who defigned to amufe the 
world in this Angular ftrufture, do all this on 
purpofe ? The faftenings of iron between ftonc 
and ftone, which holds it together as if the 
whole Were cut out of one block of marble, fecm 
evidences of this. After all, if it was buHt 
thus, it wa5 a whim, and a very odd one. 

• There is no part of Pifa which gives me fo 
\nuch latisfaftipn in the view, as the nobfc 
ranges of houfes on both fides the Arno. Many 
of 3iem are of Michael Angelo's architedhire. 
The entrance to the Torre di F«nc, in which 
the unfortunate count Vyofin, and all his fons, 
were ftarved to death, is fattened up by a wall. 
This. Gibbelin Ludenus, on the prevailing of 
the Guelph party, was locked up in the dungeon, 
and the Keys were thrown into the river. Rug- 
jgiero, an archbifliop, was the Chriftian crea- 
ture who executed this more than Barbariati 
cruelty ; but it was revenged, though too late, 
and his afhes were afterwards thrown into the 
Arno, is he had thrown the keys. 
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LUCCA ftands Tweedy; 'tis fituatcd in a 
fertile plain ; and, diough none- of the 
largeft cities one (hall fee, it is the head pf a 
little republic. The hills at a diftance add 
greatly to the beauty of the profpeft/and jbn^eejj 
to the fertility of the valley, by their defence pf 
it againft the winds. Thq town is we)l "built, and 
well fortified, and the ramparts are laid out into 
delightful walks, which are fl^adcd wjth rtrees, 
and in the openings Ihew a very fine^cojuntry 
every way. You will be fenfiblc thaC^ljf^ . <^lr- 
cumference of the town is not very gf^^t^] when 
I tell you that we walked round ^the.rdmparj§ in 
lefs than- an hour 5 yet there are mariv elegant 
buildings and fine churches in it. The better 
fort of houlcs jtre all adorned with arcTiitefture 
at the entrance. They fhewed us the toriib of 
a king Richard of England in the church, of St. 
Fredian ; who he was, or how they ^ot him, 
or when we loft him, tHcy are as fileht Jis. our 
own chronicles v but thev feem to have had rhany 
illuftrious Englilh burieci tliere : .in Stl Michaers 
church they have a monument of a bifhop pf 
Worcefter. - • ^ 

The cathedral is dedicated to St, Martin, and 
is a handfome building. The Volto Santo, fo 
famous in all the ftories of Lucca, is an image 
of Nicodemus. The Luccefe pay great venera- 
tion to it, and even ftamp their coin with the 
figure of it. It ftands in a chapel in the great 
jc^urctk which is inf^la^d, or no where joined 
to the w^Us, and nas on its outfide the four 
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F.vangeKfts, and a St, 3ebaftian in white mar^ 
ble. We faw a chalice put under one of the feet 
of this image, and heard a very whimfic'al ftory 
as the occafion of it. The image had originally 
a lilver flipper on this foot, and it kicked the 
-precious' ornament -ofF in favour of tr poo r ■o ld 
man, who prayed to it for relief in his want. 
The flipper was foon ipiflfed, and foon found, 
and the unbelieving people, they tell you, took 
yp.the poor man, and accuied him of having 
ftolen it; TDut, on his being brought before the 
image, it ojice more kicked it to him ; on which 
. he was permitted to carry it off, and the foot 
Supported in this nlanner for the future* 

This is not the only moving piece of hurpaji 
* woj-kmanftiip, if you will believe Ihem, that 
the Luccefe have to boaft: they led us into one 
of the fide chapels in the church of St. Auftin, 
in which is the miraculous pifture as they qall it. 
It is a Madona, with a CWft upon bis left- arm, 
and a hurt on the other ftipulder. Over it, oa 
.jthe wall, is painted, in frefco, a naked figure^ 
with fWies ^11 about him, and ftuck up*.t6 the 
middle in the ground. The ftory they gave y^ 
is, that this unfortunate mortal, a gam^fter that 
had loft all he was worth in the worlds threw a 
ftone at the pidture of the Chrift, which was a 
at that time on the Virgin's right arm^ and that 
the pi6|:ure immediately was endued with a powO: 
pf motion, and fliifted it to the other. The 
ftone, they tell you, wounded the fide of the 
pifturc, and that blood iflTued at the buft ; thfe 
iman was immediately plunged into the eardi up 
to his middle ; and, after two hours blafpheming 
in that pofition, was fwallowed up entire ; tliey 
.fli^ the hole a; which he funk over-againft the 
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pi£hirc9 and aiTure us it is not to be {athomed; 
jbut they keep a grate over it at a certain depth, 
to prevent impertinent curiofity* 
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T^TEXT to Rome my expedations woe 
r^ higheft in. regard to Florence. « I am at 
lengtli arrived there, and I find all my expefta* 
cions fatisfied. Many cities in this part of Italy 
^e pleafant ; but I think this' is the moft fo of 
them all. Florence is the capital of Tufcany^ 
a noble, a fiourifhing, and a very ancient ciqr* 
The Romans found it a thriving place, and they 
added to its ftrength and riches : we read of it 
under the name of Fluentia in Sylla*s time. It 
became a free ftate after the declenfion of the Ro- 
man empire ; but it was too delicious a morfel 
*not to attradt the longing of many a noble fa- 
tuily : at length that of Medicis fucceeded, after 
a variety of attempts, in the defign, ^and ereded 
it, into a Sovereignty, together with the country 
^bQut it> under the name of the g|-and duchy oS 
Tufcany. 

The Arno adds great beauty to Florence, and 
ijic hills about it form a very grand amphidie- 
Atre on the fides of it. One {tcs them ftom 
.a very gradual afcent •, that part which is next 
to the valley rifes to a more and more fteep 
h^ht» till the prpfpeft is terminated by tlifc 
towring tops of the Apennines. How grand a 
profpecl th.6 ! nor is it lt& beautiful : we do not 
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look hVK UpW Iwrcn rbjcks, or n^akgd decUvl^ 

ties, as in if>tnt places where the d^ftant country 
Is mountainpus ; tht whok (lope is every whers 
l^id ojjt into groves and gardens, plantS^ with 
vineyards, and with ranges of orang^-tree$ i and 
the multitudes of villas tpwafd the Igwer part^ 
where the fcene h. cnoft inimediately under di$ 
eye, diverfify it in the moft pleafing mahneTt 
The valley to the weft is not lefs beautiful than 
(he mqunt^ins on all the other fides^ and it h 
yet more beautiful; 'tis that rich plain watere4 
\>Y the Arno that extends quite tp Pifa, 

Florence U not ftrong In proportion to Its^ clet' 
^ance and its ric4^ ; it is walled and fortified 
in the, c^mrjfioh way, but tjic redoubts aic of n^ 
great ftce^igt^i ; nor are their (tores for fervicc in 
time o| waf j^n any grc?it order. The ptadd of 
St. Johnr B^ptift has fome ftrength ; for the reft> 
there if very little any where •, nor are any other 
parts of the foirtificadon much looked aftOTr 
The. firf \^aT|erence of Florence is npt lefs thaa 
fix tnlki y the ftr^cts arc well paved, and they 
jire ftraiJC aiid fpacious. The common hpufes arc 
}n genoralweU built, and the palaces and churches 
vick ir^ fplcndor with thofe pf any place in Itoly^ 
If Aefe be a blemife ia this city, which ha^ 
been c^lf^d, and with reafon, Flprence theFair^ 
it is the piaper windows. They ufe oiled paper, 
Inftead^ pf gltfs, op this pccafipn, in moft parts 

of Italy, fpr th^ f^e of coolneis i buc it aoji a 

very dirty took, 

There aie four hafld{pme bndgea pver tho 
Arno, in its courfe throygh the cny. Que of 
thefe, ttiCr voj;k: of Amnxanati, 15 a, very extra-i 
prdinatjj c^ The arche*..are not. 0/ the ufual 
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form ; biit, after a rife of a few feet from the 
place whence they fpring, they are turned in 
form of'a cycloide. ' This 1 have not feen before 
in any bridge, ancient or modern,, in the world. 
The bridge is all of white marble, an elegant as 
well as pompous work-, and at each end there 
ftand two ' ftatues of good tafte i the fouf re- 
prefei>t the feafojis. \ 

T 
• • ,1 

\ The city' abounds with ; ftatues ; there are a 
great many of the antique fcattered about in die 
feveral p^rts of it •, and Michael Angelo, and 
other of the fineft among the modern ftatuaries, 
have alfo left remembrances of themfelves in 
hianyof their beft pieces. ' There' is foitiething 
In the heavy ruftic charge With which all the pa- 
laces and public buildings abound, that gives 
them a uniformity one with another ; but this 
Tufcan ornaihent does much better on the larger 
than on the leflcr buildings. The Gothic 
churches are in their ftile moft of them very 
good ; but the modern ones are all in the higheft 
and trueft tafte. I have no where feen architec- 
ture in greater perfeftion. ' But Florence, niore 
than any city in Italy, laments the* unfinilhed 
fronts of its churches. Some great plan has 
generally been made for the making this part 
niperior to all the teft in beauty, and the ex- 
pence has been fo much, that it has been let 
alone j and the part intended td be moft orna- 
mented left naked. This we faw in many of 
them ; and even that of the cathedral-, though 
not left in the rough like the reft, is finiflied 
with painting, inftead of the intended porphyry: 
all the reft of this immenfe pile is overlaid with 
imarble, the pannels white, and the borders of 
darker colour. Arnolfo de Couchio was the 
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avcHtedb, and though architefhire wa$ at that 
time but in its rwival, the ftrufture is a very 
degant one. The cupola was added afterwards, 
and the propofal of fuch a thing looked to peo- ' 
pie like madnefs ; but Brunellefcee finiihed it 
according to his defign. *Tis painted within by 
"Zuccarc;' the refurreftluTX "is "the fubjcft of th& 
upper part, and hell of the lower ; but there are 
a great maqriy extrav^aot ;^nd; idle conceits 
among the figures, according to the faihion of that 
time. The floor is marble, and there- are: ibme 
good ftatues » but for the reft^ the ornaments of 
the infide.of this church are not at all equ^t^ to 
lis outfide. . . ' ' 

■ • * , . • . ^ ; 

The towier of Giotto ^ttr?i6ted my eye on die 

inftant of leaving the church ^ 'tis all of white 

marble. . The architeft lived at a time whcp tlw 

ftate of architedure had not. arrived toi^yg^eat 

perfe&ion, and the antique had been litde ftudied^ 

but though the plan be fomewhat Gothic, there 

is great elegance in the deiign and difp9fition of 

the ornaments. All the parts indeed are Vifery 

happily placed, and the tower one of the higheft 

in the world : 'tis furprifingly frefh and fine, for 

a building that has itood between three and four 

hundred years. 

The Baptiftry, which fronts the church, is an 
o6tagonal building \ it was once a templ^ of 
Mars : *tis cafed on the outfide entirely with 
marble, and has three pair of brafs gates \ thofe 
which face the citadel are the fineft I have any 
where feen. The hiftories reprefented on them 
9xi thofe of the New Teftament, and the figures 
are of the higheft relievo of any T have feen, and 

are moft of them extremely fine. Lorenzo OW- 

beru 



hiftd-ffisAi them, &tid MiCluei Angdfo toJMpff' 
ihtoted diettt fufficiently i he f^ they i^iere Only' 
fit to be the gates of heaven. 
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I 

YOtJ wil! fay I hive trifled, to fpcnd i 
tvlioie leitter abcnit Florence, withow nam-* 
ingthe grfeat dukc*s gallery j but IcaijiKft intro^ 
duce, in a part of a letter, a thing that i$ wor^ 
thy to be the fubj.eft of a thoufand. 'Tis the 
greateit repofitory of curiofities in the world, 
and the tafte is not Icfs than the Vakife of the 
coUeftion, The gallery confifts of two fides 
and siti end, each of the fides is about equal to 
twice the length of die end, and the entrance ik 
at the middle of one of them firom the outeir 
part. The whole is of a furprifing extent, and 
the walls are ril faced from the tpp to the bot- 
tom widi ftatues, bulls, bas-reliefs, and antique 
infcriptions. Each fide or wing of the galleiy 
is more than fix hundred feet long, f6 that you 
may guefs at the treafures that the whole mufb 
contain. 

The fiirrriture, and not the apartment, k difc 
(bene of admiration. Indeed there feems to mc a 
happy propriety ill the leaving the buHding 
plain, mat notning nuy take off the stttention 
to tJie antiqukifes With Which it is Itorcd* You 
may have conceived art idea of it ai a:^ noble ddt- 
fice : I hare told you that it is fpacidu^'i but 
that ir all itr praxfe. The walls are phdn, dte 

cieling 
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cieling IS low, and the floor is brick. It takes 
up all the upper part of what they call the Old 
Palace of Medici, and one afcends to it by a 
wry ordinary flair-cafe. 

T7is common to fee people hurry through the 
veftibule at the lad: landing-jplace of the ftairs^ 
in order to get into the gallery ; but they omit 
feeing a great deal by this. The veftibule is, in 
my opinion, worthy as much notice as any par( 
ot the building. *Tis filled with antique bas* 
relief, and infcripdons in Greek arid Latin, and 
gave me a very long and a very high entertam* 
ment. You will guefs at the different eyes mti% 
which people fee the fame objefb, when I have 
told you that a party of Engiifh^ who ifjrent in 
juft before me, came out again through' thef 
veftibule before I had done examining it. 

A little beyond this veftibule, on the fide of 
the fame wing, is the painter's chamber. Flo^ 
rence is the city in which the art, after its long 
decline, began to revive ; and in this room there 
are die feveral mafters, under whom the plan of 
reftoring fb noble an art began, and was carried 
to its perfeftion. There are fbme got in lately 
that do not deferve their places in fuch company. 
It vexes one to fee partiality (for this muft be 
die cafe) take the place of judgment on fuch an 
occafion. 

The apartment into which I was next Ihewn. 
contained an amazing collection of veffels and 
utcnfils of eardi. M - ■ s heard what was above 
it, and having no fort of curiolity for a parcel 
of old pots and WeUh difhes^ as he called them, 
gave, me the flip in" a moment. The pieces of 

the 
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the old Porcelain are greatly yalued here ; but 
I wks much tnore charmed with tKe amazing va- 
riety of terra cotta, in different fotms ind various 
cfcleurs and corififtences, fuperior undoubtedly 
to all the coUeftions in it5 kind in the world. • I' 
had like to. have got. into difgrace, by pointiog 
out to fomeEriglifh, who had fallen in with tnt 
aftfcr the departul-e of the others, an urn of the 
fame . i^rrh witH the famous earthen platter of 
die holy family preferved in the houfe of Loretto. 
1 don^t know .whether any body has fufpefted 
$hofe fici-ed . reliques to . he Roman ; but that 
difh act leaft doubtlefs is fo. The greateft curi- 
ofity are fome veflels of a natural gre^ earth, 
fhey. I^ave the colour of that green clay which 
the painters call Terrie Verto. I never faw any 
thing of the kind : they were a prefent from a 

foldan of jflEgypt. 

• • • • • 

If 1 had been greatly entertained here, I found 
my friend in raptures over head among a parcel 
of dried flyes, fnakes in ipitits, Tkins of fifhes, 
and Egyptian mummies. I left him among 
them, and heard nothing of him till after two 
hours, at the end of which time he was fuller 
of the beauties of fome of thefe dirty reptiles, 
than I of thofe of all that I had feen. 

You will not expedt a defcription of all the 
things contained in this rich and amazing collec- 
tion ; but I muft name to you fome of thofe 
which (truck me moft ^ though I hardly know 
with what right, where all are capital. Air, 
earth, and water, in a bas-relief of five feet by 
eight, reprefented in charafters of three women, 
amazed me. Mark Anthony producing the robe 
of Julius Casfar, and the will, are two other 
noble ones. One farcophagus I admired, a ma* 

ritimc 
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ritime Bacchanal, a poor pun on the name of the 
woman who was buried in it, Marina 5 but the 
figure is a glorious one. The chariot-race of 
young Cupids commands every body's attention \ 
and a Canopus in bronze took up a great deal 
of mine. A bas-relief of Ulyfles and the Sy- 
rens has more of true expreffion than ^ny thing 
-one (hall fee. The head of Galba in bas-reliet> 
on an urn of oriental alabafter, is a piece at once 
of art and elegance, that no body can forbear 
admiring. The infcriptions are innumerable^ 
and many of them foli of curiofity ; but you 
won't expeft me to tranfcribe them. A dedica- 
tion to Lightning dio Fulguri, and another to 
Fortune, by the name of Primigenia, ftruck me 
extremely. 

The heads of Sappho, Sophocles, Cicero, Se- 
neca, and a multitude of other philofophers, 
heroes, and divinities next crowd upon the eye ;, 
and the feries of the Caefars in bufts gave me an ex- 
traordinary and furprifing pleafure. Onewiflies 
to be acquainted with the form and manner of 
the face of thofe men, whofe exploits we read of 
fo frequently ; we fee thofe only in profile 6n 
their coins, and moft of the general ^r of the 
head is loft in this manner. 'Tis only in the 
buft that we can fee the whole, and view it in 
what light one pleafes. The feries runs down 
from Julius Cselar to Gallien, and is compleac 
within fix -, and the empreflcs of many of them 
front them. Among the emperors alfo there arc 
the bufts of Agrippa, fon-in-law to Au^ftus \ 
and the famous AntinoUs, the favourite 01 Adri- 
an. One difcerns, in the l)uft of Auguftus, that 
air of majefty and unconcern given him by Sue- 
jonius, and lees that it was th? face of one who 
was emperor of. the world. 

Vol. II. M Thefe 
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. Thefe however are the admiration only of the 
judicious few. The llacues are objeds that no 
eye can pafs by without the higheft wonder. 
Ihefe, including intire groups, are not fewer 
than between fixty and feventy. The Laocoon^ 
a copy from the famous antique in Rome, and 
the other noble group of Hercules and the Cen- 
taur, terminate the view on either fide, as you 
look down from the upper part of the gallery. 
They are placed at the nirther end of each wing \ 
but detached from the wall. The Phrygian com- 
ibander^ ftrikes every eye by the oddnefs of his 
ckf & \ aod the gladiator in black marble is a gia- 
rious figure \ th^ Cupid and Pfyche are excel- 
lent ; and the Venus and Mars, under the fonn. 
of tha young' Fauftina and l^r favourite are 
very noble. The Narjciffus is alfo a beautiful 
ftatue *, and there is as much of the mafter in the 
Vefta with the facred fire, as one fhall iee in any 
piece of the kind. 

In the height of my praife icx the antique, let 
me do juftice to a modem. The ftatue,of Bacchus 
and Faufius, by Michai^ Angelo, deferves as 
much prai& as any one of thefe that I have 
n^med \ though ^1 fipe ones. , Do not mifun- 
^erftand me, my dear ****^ fb far as to fup- 
pofe chat I fet it upon a level with any thing of 
t;he ancient workmanihip: that were abfurd-» 
but indeed it is equal to thefe. Angelo was piqued 
to do his utmoft in this by the malice of his ene- 
mies "v^hen his fame was^ at the height. They 
were always depreciating his performances by 
compariiig them with the antique : to put their 
lent €p the^ teft, he cut this, group, and ha 
finished it to the higheft perfection. He ftiuck 
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oflF the hand with the cup iii it, and lodced it 
up, the reft he buried in the ground^ and at a 
proper time had it dug up with all proper pre- 
cautions. The artifts cried it up as the nneft 
antique that had been difcovered of a long 
time ', and when the^ were depreciating Angelo's 
works in companion of it, he produced the 
hand and convinced them it was his own. 

La Stanza delli Idoli is a chamber at the farther 
end of the communication between thfc wings. 
It contains an innumerable multitude of andques^ 
in geqeral fmall, but of various materials. A 
. Veipafian in compleat armour^ a. figure in brafs 
of about fix inches high, is a very fine piece ; 
an antique Corona Muralis is alfo a very fine 
thing. There are alfb two fine brafs tripods, and 
many other utenfils of like kind in brafs and 
terra cotta, all fine in dieir kind. The military 
charity, a little group of two foldiers carrying 
away their flain commander, is a moft finifhed 
thing. There is alfo a little Telefpharus, with 
a head of Arubis: a god of recovery from 
ficknefi, is another fine piece. A prieft of Ifi^ 
in terra cotta is a good piece ; he holds in his 
hand the table of Ifis, or the Egyptian theo- 
logy cut in hieroglyphics. A litde Titus, and 
a Berenice, both cut out of oriental agate, are 
very, beautiful. The Minotaur in bronze is a 
delicate piece of workmanlhtp. The model of 
die Flora of the Famefe, in litde, is alfo an 
undoubted piece of great elegance. There is 
alfcr a model of the Laocoon of the Bclvidere } 
but about this authors are not fo clear. The 
Amphitrite on a dolphin, with her hinder- 
part termiAating in twp fiihes tails, is another 
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elegant piece. The Orpheus with the Ncbrii 
or panther's (kin, playing on an inftrutnent, by 
fome fuppofed an Apollo; and the wounded 
Amazon, are alfq of the higheft value. 

Before we arrived at the celebrated tribune, 
we pafs through four other chambers, all of them 
full of curiofities of diflcrcnt kinds. In the firft, 
where the antiquarian gives his lefture on the 
coins of the colleftibn, there is a (Irange repre- 
fentation of the human penis three feet and a 
^alf long, and raifed on a pair of lion's paws^ 
by way of pedeftal. There was a fenule puden- 
dum of the fame enormous fize in the fame 
room ; but 'tis removed, and not ftiewn. Thefe 
were reprefentations carried about by the old 
Romans in fome of their religious ceremonies j 
and over the door is a caft of Oliver Cromwell, 
the ftrongeft any where extant. 

r 

The medals are a moft glorious colle&ion, 
and the cameos and intaglios are equal in. their 
kind. Among other things that pleaied me in 
the occafional ornaments of ,this room, there 
was a diptique in ivory, a kind of little fconce 
ornamented with relievos : the confuls gave them 
to tlicir friends as memorials of their preferment ; 
but they are at this time very rare. The firft 
Iketch of Angelo's famous piece of the laft judg- 
ment, which is preferved here with all the vene- 
ration it deferves. . There is alfo here a model 
of that great mailer's for compleating the fiunous 
jorfo or trunk of the Belvidere. I alfo obierved 
here an Hermophrodite very intire, but not of 
the firft tafte •, a Faun, a Terminus of three ittt 
high, with a bat on, a pitcher in his hand, and 
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a kid thrown over liis flioulder 5 and, to ctofc 
the lift, a moft excellent drawing of Belthafar of 
Siena, a Bacchanal. 



LETTER CIIL 

YO U imagine I have faid a great deal of the 
colleftion which ha^ made fo much noife 
in the learned world ; I imagined I had feen a 
great deal when I had gone over all that I have 
mentioned to you ; but I had not then feen, nor. 
have you yet heard any proportional part of the 
praiie that is due to tliis amazing and fuperb 
congeries of all that has been great and elegant 
of former times. 

I have now been in the Tribuna, the great re- 
pofitory, the place of the firft treafures, the 
building, to which all thefe ferve but as fo many 
avenues. You would imagine yourfelf, as yo^u 
entered it, coming into a temple inhabited by 
goddefles ; for fuch are the forms that appear 
before you. The vault of the roof is inlaid with 
plates of mother of pearl fet in a rich ground •„ 
the floor is paved with the richeft marbles, and, 
in the fineft tafte ; the walls are hung with crim-' 
fon velvet, and are covered a fecond time with 
the fineft paintings and mofaics. The windows 
are at a great height, and they tell, us arc of 
cryftal, not glafs \ indeed they look pure enough- 
tso be fo. 

Holbein has furnifhcd this glorious room 
with a Luther, and an Englifliman, one Sir 
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Robert Southwell, of Harry the eighth's time, 
that arc worthy of the places they have in it. 
There is alfo a duchefs of Buckinj^ham, by Ru- 
bens i and a Charles V. on Horfeback, by Ti- 
tian, that are equal to any thing by thofe ma* 
fiers. 

In the middle of the room ftands a moll fu- 
perb table, compofed of Lapis Lazuli, and other 
pf the fined ornan:iental ftones, beautifully put 
together. Round this Table ftand the fix fa- 
mous ftatues. They are all of white marble^ 
and three of the fix are Venus's in different at- 
titudes. The moll confpicuous and elegant of 
the three is that Icnown by the name of the Ve- 
nus of Mcdicis, of which calls are fo frequent 
throughout all Europe. There is no defcribing 
it to you fo as to give any idea of its excellence. . 
'Tis the finell woman that c^n be conceived, cut 
by the fincft hand that perhaps the world eyer 
knew. 

The other two Venus's are known by the names 
of Venus Uraniae, and Venus Viftrix ; they are 
bpth exquifitely fine ftatues,' and appear (o even 
in the view of this model of all perteftion. The 
Venus UranisB Hands on the left of the femous 
one, and is of about her fize ; the other Hands 
on the right, and is a foot taller : her hand is 
brought over her head, and has the apple in it. 
The head of this ftatue is modern i *tis by Hcr- 
cole Ferrati. The famous Venus is not entirely 
the work of the old fculptor ; the arms were 
wanting; they are the work of Baccio Ban- 
dinelli. They have a pair of very fine arms of 
an afitique 'ftatue at Bologna ; they are in the pof- 
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ftflion of the mauchefc Colpi, and arc faid to 
belong to this ftatue. 

The other three figures are the Faunus, the 
Rotatore or Whetter, and the Wreftler. Thcr 
are of the hieheft value, and appear to no dii- 
advantage in luch company. 

The Faunus is reprefented dancing, and has 
in his hands the Crotalus, a kind of inftrument 
of the nature of our caftanets, which was to 
make a noife to the time in ^ich he danced. 
This is a kind of dilh or platter of a round 
circumference, and not vjery deeply hollowed. 
One of thcfc he carries in each hand, with the 
convex fide toward the hand. Under one foot 
he has a fcabiUium, a machine which has the 
appearance of a little kind of Bellows. This 
was of great ufe in the dancing of the ancients : 
it took in the air as die foot was lifted up, and 
let it out again at a litde hole as it was pref&d 
down. One would not imagine that the head of 
this valuable antique had been loft; Michael 
Angela has fupplied it fo happily, that there 
remains no room to fuipeft that what it has at 
Jprefent was not always upon the Ihoulders. 

The Rotatore is not Ids excellent in its kind \ 
the attitude is an odd one. He is whetting si 
knife, and at the fame time liftening with great 
attention There have been fevcral guefies as 
to this ftatue : it has been fuppofed the angur 
Anius NaVius. Livy mentions a ftatue of him; , 
but he fays his head was veiled, that of this figure 
is bare, tnerefore at leaft it is not the ftatue men- 
tioned by Livy. Others will have it a flavc that 
difcovered Catiline's conlpiracy -, but that was a 
woman, therefbte not this. The moft probable 
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conjeclure is, that k reprefcnts Vindidus the 
butler, who revealed the plot of Brutus*s Tons 
to bring the Tarquins back to Rome. We arc 
told that he fufpedted mifchief by their fending 
away die fervants, and ftaid at the door, whence 
he faw tliem through a chink fubfchbing letters. 
The whetting a knife was a very probable bufi- 
nefs for fuch a fervant to have been about, at the 
time the fufpicion came into his head, and he 
might be too intent to lay it down afterwards. 

We have fo many copies of the Wreftlers in 
England, that *tis hardly npceflary for me to fay 
any thing about them. You are not to imagine, 
my dear ****, that thefe copies give you any 
great idea of the originals j but no more can my 
words. You fee the form in them, and that is 
all I can defcribe to you. The elegance, the 
fpirit, the exprefTion of the mufcles, and the 
difpofition of the limbs are fine beyond any 
thing I have feen; and their countenances fo 
beautiful, that it has been called a fault to re- 
prefent wreftlers fo amiable. 

The Tribuna abounds in other antiquities. 
There is a fleeping Cupid, a moft eleeant figure. 
The young Hercules promifes all the ftrength 
of the growing hero, and yet with all the foft- 
nefs of .an infant. The heads of Nero and Au-» 
relius, when children, fliew the rudiments of 
their Succeeding different tempers. The head of 
Tiberius on a turquoife ftone is alio a very ex- 
cellent thing. There are a thoufand other little 
antiques alio difpofed round the (helves of this 
cabinet. J^or is this all : there are in the fame 
place, though not expofed to common view, a 
vaA number of veilels, bafons, beakers, and the 

like. 
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like, cut in pure rock cryflal, and ornamented 
in very high tafte, with foliage and figures ; and 
fevcral veflels of agate, onyx, and lapis lazuli, 
Valerius de Bellis, the Vincentine, was the cut-. 
ter of many of thefe ; one of them has his name 
to it. They have alfo here a very Angular cu-^ 
riofity as they term it, a white Cupid naturally 
imprefled in ^ red ftone ; but 'tis a trick. There 
is a method, though few know it, of difcharging 
the colour of the cornelian and other ftones, by 
covering the part fo to be bleached, while the 
reft of the ftone is naked, and then expofing 
the whole to the heat of a kind of oven. The 
method is defcribed in the meitioirs of the French 
academy ; and I have feen a ftone with the date 
of the year in white figures on it, done by this 
artifice. They keep this Cupid as a vaft rarity.; 
'tis in a ring : the trick is not fufficiently known 
to betray them. 

Among the intaglios of this famous cabinet, 
I was charmed with thofe of Caius and Lucius, 
Cpeiar, with Romulus and Remus, The Do- 
xnidlla alfo is an elegant work, and tht head 
oot extant on medals : it was probably the ftone 
of a ring of Vefpafian. The Pefcehnes Niger, 
the Pyrrbus> and the Mithridates are alfo glori- 
ous expreffions of the charafters of thofe heroes. 
There is alfo a Pallas, a whole figure, in an 
onyx two inches long, the head of an Apollo ; 
and on the other fide of the fame ftone, a whole 
figure of Mars, a Cameo, and a yery fine one j 
a Hercules perfeftly like the Farnefian ; a Bac* 
chanal, the drapery of which is incomparable ; 
'tis thrown about with a wildnefs fcarce to be 
conceived ; an antique fcene with the mafks -, 
the (he- wolf, with the royal infants j the Circus, 

with 
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fnth a race of die Qu^dridgse. Thefe, and a 
vaft number of odiers, fcarce lefs curious, are 
miracles of workmanfliip, and (eem to elucidate 
in idle ftrongeft and moft certain manner many 
pailages in' hiftory. 

Among the Cameos, which are in workman- 
fliip and elegance 4it lesift equal to the Intaglios. 
I was extreamly pleafed to find one with the 
figure of a iatyr butting with his head at a goat. 
I had ieen ilicn a figure on an antique farcopha- 
gus, and was yafUy plea&d to meet with another 

tcrc. Iwasalfo greatly channed widi a hiftory 
piece in a cameo ; there is a building finely re- 
prefented in it ; the pillars are of the Corinuuan 
order, and the frieze Doric n a young Hercules 
and a tion« an Ide, a Milo and thebult, a beau* 
tiful Bacchanal, Tiberius and Lucia in profilei^ 
and a Vefpafian in alto-relievo,' with i^oft ^ 
full face. Theie are as veneraltle antiques as.are 
hi the world *, nor do the nKxIerh, thii^ in the 
fame way want merit. The Centaurs and La* 
pithae is a fine one of thefe ; and tkerc is a mur- 
der of the innocents on an heliotrope, and fbm^ 
others, that will bear to be feen even after th< 
antiques. 
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In the room which they diftinguifh by the 
name of the Arfenal, there are fqme drawings, 
and among them not a few of Raphaers, very 
fine ; but the others are not equal in value j nolj; 
hideed is the coUeftion worthy the place in which 
it flands. Raphael's peft or plague is a very 
glorious thing. The defign ot the cartoon of 
Paul preaching, that of Chrift delivering the 
keys, and part of that of the wonderful draught 
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cf fiihes. Thefe and ibme oAers are equal to 
any diing of their kind that the world ever faw. 

* 

It is not only the ^lery and rooms belon^^ 
to it that are the reccptades of antique af «^ 
as modem curiqfities m die old palate of FUh 
rente : the p^ige from die gallenr, an^ every 
other part of the building is ^1 or diem. The 
great hall is a very noble though needled room. 
There are ^eral very good modern ftatues, aq4 
fome freico paintings. The ftatue$ here and it^ 
ether parts of the iioufe, that make the moft 
confiderable figure among the modem works^ 
are thoie by J6bn de Bologna. In the piazza 
before the old palace, there are alfi> a great num-* 
ber of fine mooern ftatues. The rape of the Sae 
bine women is by John de Bologna, and mig^C 
pais for an antique, and be efteemed a very 
one. 'Tis a group of three figures, a ibldser, a 
woman in his arms, and anodier f^;ure un(ler 
his feet. The whole is cut out pf one bjock (>f 
marble. There are a great number of ojthers 
not only in the palace, but difperfed about fe- 
veral parts pf the city, that greatly defcrve the 
attention of the virtuofi^ tkougK they are great*, 
ly neglefted. 

The prefent refidence of die meat duke is not 
in this old palace, but in the ralatzo di Pitd, 
fo called from a Florentine nob^man^who l^uik 
it. 'Tis an augulj: and noble building, and 
abounds' widi the ruftic or great roughs Iteiies 
ftanding out beyond the furface. Thii is a Tuf-. 
can invention, -and in buildings • o^ thijs fize^it 
has a fine effbSt, giving a look of great weidit 
and ftren^. Itis'builfabpuf threfe fides pf a 
court, die fourdiis open to the gardens of Ba- 

boli. 
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boll. Ail along tike three fides below there goes 
a Doric por(icoi> and over dus are two others, an 
Ionic and Corinthian. I have pot feen fo remark- 
able an* elucidation of a philofophic problem a 
lOQg time^ as I . met with accidentally here. You 
have been told^ that metals increafe in bigneis 
when they arc hot. A rod of iron, when red 
hot, is longer as well as thicker than when cold, 
and every degree of heat has a proportional de- 

fee of this efFe& ; 'tis proved that it has fo here, 
here runs along one of theie porticoes an iron 
balcony,; and in this there is one place where the 
joining is bad. The two ends of the iron in 
this part meet very clofely in hot weather, which 
was the feafon in which the work was finifhed ; 
but in cold they recede to a very confiderable 
diilancc. 

The ftatues of Ktercules and Antasus in this 
court, and the Cupids in the grotto reprefented 
as fwimming, are very fine. There is alfo a 
M ofes in porphyry, an Alexander taken out of 
the Cydnus, and a Hercules, the fame with the 
Farnefian. Under the Hercules is a bas-relief 
of a mule that had laboured very hard in the 
building tht palace, with a Latin diftich under 
him •, the figure is in bas-relief, and the infcrip- 
tion &y$ how the creature came to be honoured 
in fuch a manner. There lies a loadftone of a 
vaft fize at one corner of this court •, 'tis five 
feet long, four broad, and three thick. 'Tis a 
real block of foUd magnet, but it is not a good 
one. It has the attractive power in fome places, 
but unequally. They tell us that they have 
been obliged to burn it, to diminifli its faculty of 
attraction ; for that it ufed to draw the bolts out 
of the doors, and the bar$ out of the windows. 

I 
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I faw fonie of my countrymen meafuring the 
ftone, and gaping at the ftc^y ; one df them was 
computing its power in proportion to its big- 
nefs from that of a little xme which he'had in his 
pockets, and convincing people by experimeniK 
that all diat was related of it was true. ^ The 
magnet lis a very common (lone where there 
are iron 'mines ^ btit *tis only but hWte and there 
a piece that has the attrii&ive virtue in any de* 
grce. The rock ' bf Li(bon is all ma^t •, but 
'tis only here and ther^ a little portfon of it that 
will draw or fuftain even a needle: I am told 
your ingeni/ous Dr. Knight- has die ait of conv- 
municating the full power to thefe poor and weak 
blocks of the natural magnet^ as he does to iron. 
I would be ^ad to know if it be fo, though I 
JuuxUy doubt it : it inuft b^^aA eafjp to 46 it t« 
thefe as to die metil;: 






The palace itfelf is a noble building, and is 
worthily fumiftied. The cielings are painted by 
Pietro da Cortona, and they are the beft things 
he has ever done. The fummer apartments be^ 
low are very high> and very fpacioud j they are 
vaulted with ftone, and the walls and cielings are 
painted : Giovanni de S. Giovanni, a profefled 
rival of Catonas, did a great part of them,. The 
pifhires preferved in this palace are in great num- 
bei-, and manv of them of the firll value. There 
is a portrait or Lord SOmers, by^Kneller, whith, 
the painters at that time did not like« nor do 
they now; but the grand duke, when he re* 
ceived it, faid it was not the pidhire of Iwd So-* 
mers, but lord Somers himfelil 

The library of this palace is fpaciotis and nobly 
fumilhed \ and the cha^l of Lorenzo is a noble 

building : 
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bttldin^: 'da an cfyitgyn \ its beig^t is alftnft 
iwke its .diam^er i Ferdinand IL ^oftu hkn^ 
the aichiteft : but there is nothing in this noble 
buildiiigcthat charms one ib much as the gallerj 
or centered corridor, which loakes a: ocmununica* 
cipn between this palace and. the galkry of curi- 
ofiiies^in.the old. 'Tis half a mik in kngih, 
and. is carried over the Arno^ Its height is 
tirenty-faur feet, and its breadth eiditeen^ The 
walls we pointed in frefco, the fub^efts ate the 
9iemQriit>le incidents in the lil^ of Chaifles V. his 
6>a Philii), 9nd Heimr IV^.of France,- .atod of 
Ferdinano II. great dwe of Tufcaaj* 

« • • ^ 

The family iewipls <£- the houie of Media 
are moit than tnoic. in tb^ poflfeffion of ahnoft 
anyiEMfe^^attcroiwiwd-hMd. Two of thd^ thai 
are moft remarkable are 4 topaz, undoufatedlf 
die fineft in the world, and efteemed of vaft va- 
lue*, and die diamond, which, till Ftf br^^t 
over diat which die French king i$ no^pOfibflfed 
of, .wa$ the fineft in Eiirope. Thi^.was part 
of tb^ fppil of the laft duke of BuiguiidyyCharles 
k Hardif and fell into the hands of an ignorant 
Swi^, and was firft fold for a trijfies; biitits real 
value was foon known, aa4 Leo }L paidlaiM* 
cienx price for it. 

Among the valuabk ^^hitcs: in dus colkfiio^ 
non^ aw^ars go me to have greHter jmcricthaQ 
die Medufa'4 head of Leonard! de Vinci. That 
mafler has kft abundant proof in' h^s writings 
that no man ever moie perfectly ondetftobd the 
theory of the fdence ; and in this, aiwell as in 
many other pieces, though I really think in none 
fo much as this, d^at he excelled in the practice. 
We fee the face of the Medufa on fome antiques 

rcprc- 
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repreiented as very beautiful i h^ 4q thia pic^ 
ture, there is horror and uglinefs td an amazing 
d^ee in ic; and I think this greatly more in 
charader, as well as more coi^onant to the de- 
fcriptions of the poets. 

Florence -faas many palaces befide the f oj^ 
ones, and moft of them abound with entertain- 
ment for the traveller of^ taftc. *; That of the 
marquis Ricardi was once the royal relidence : 
'twas in this duke Ale^a^der was munfbred, and 
they ihew the room to diis day* The court cSf 
the palace is not large ^ but it is full of curiofi-- 
ties of the Greek and Roman times. One of the 
fineft relievos I have feen, is a Thetis delivering 
Achilles to. Chiron> in this court : 'ds by a Gre^ 
cian hand, and well executed. 

• ■ 

The palace of Nicholini contains alfo a vaft 
many antiques. A head of Julia Somma$> a 
ISlanlia ScantiUa, a young Philip, and ibme 
otjier noble pieces^ Among the bas-reliefs there 
is an ineftimable one» Ulylfes and the Syrens, 
and the labours of Hercules on a iarcQpluigus, 
are a^xnoft: npble piece of ^nuquity ; but the firft 
fUid greaieft ciiriofity isa.bufl:of Marciana, Tra^ 
jan's mece." *Ti& very perfeft, a fiine pi^x o£ 
ancient' fculpture^ and well preferved. She has 
the faaie bead-dros on that ine is £^red with on 
medals,, and. 'tis the only bud ot her that is 
known* A great price has been offered for it, 
to add it to the great duke's gallery ^ but the fa- 
mily know its value too well to part with it. 
The dukb Salviati, the prince Corfini, and a 
number of other people of quality here^ valuo 
themftlves alfo on the antiques in tlicir pofifeflion. 

The 



The fame of the grand duke's has rendered the 
tafte univerfal among the Florentines-, but it 
niLikcs all others poor. 
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LETTER CIV. 

I Have ftopped rn my way to Bologna at a 
villa of die great duk^s at Pretoline ; 'tis in 
the proper Italian tafte. There are a numbo- of 
grottos for running away from the fun, and a 
great variety of water-works in them, and of 
figures in thofe moved by water to Various pur- 
pofes, and fome of them agreeably enov^ : 
but the .thing, that ajnazed me moft, and is the 
fitteft fubjeft for this letter, as it is. different 
from every thing I have feen, or you have heard 
of, is a coloffal ftatue intended to reprcfent the 
Apennine mountain. It Hands in front of the 
palace, but at Ibme diftance, and from die pa- 
lace makes a very pretty as well as noble ap- 
pearance. I had the curiofity to go up* to it, 
in order to have a full view \ but was obliged to 
go b^k again in order to fee it properly j it was 
made for the diftance, and makes a very fine ap- 
pearance when we are there ; but at hand it is 
only a ihapelefs pile of rough ftones. I admired 
the (kill of the mafter, while I lau^ied at my 
own folly in going up to it. I had the curiofity, 
however, to meafure one of the feet while I 
was there, and found it nine feet long; the 
whole ftatue is in proportion to that ; I need not 
give you any more of its dimenfions. I went 
into its body alfo, where there is a large and no* 
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ble grotto, ^dtirned with mother of pearl, figured 
ftones, and petrefaftions. As we retreated from 
the mafs of rough ftones, we found the ftatue 
difcloie itielf more and more upon us, and 
when we came to the proper point of view, 
could not but own it had a very noble efFed:, 
It is the work of the defervedly famous John de 
Bologna : it is the figure of a man fitting naked, 
and looking down upon a pond of water that is 
juft below him; one hand is refted upon the 
ground, and were there not two eyes, one would 
be apt to think it a Polypheme confolting the 
fea by way of looking-glds. The ftatue is it- 
ielf a mountain of Hone ; the limbs are vaft, and, 
what is very extraordinary for a work of this 
rough kind, the principal mufcies are not ill ex- 
prefled. The head has a lank hair hanging 
down over the forehead ; the eyes look like a 
couple of bottles ; the beard is monftroufly long, 
it reaches almoft to the ground ; and this, as 
well as the hair, and difierent parts of the limbs, 
have the appearance of icicles dropping or hang- 
ing from them. Rude and grofs as it is, there 
is in it fomething of the reprefentation of the 
Jupiter Pluvius of the Antonine pillar, and the 
mafter feems to have modelled himfelf on that 
figure^ 

A few miles beyond this we fell in with the 
convent of Laftrap ; the monks are of the Cif* 
tertian order, the ftridleft of all in the Romifh 
church, and they live very rigidly up to their 
rule. They eat only vegetables ; all things are 
in common among them ; and their obedience 
to the will of th^ir fuperior is unlimited. They 
rife at midnight to prayer ; they wear no linen ; 
and, notwithftanding that their whole life is an 

Vol. II. N ,ab- 
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ibftinence of this kind, they have their regulaf 
fafb ; and, when any one of them is dying, they 
are all fummoned to attend. 

I have not minded, in all my travels, a fteep 
like that of the Giogo. 'Tis the hig^ft part 
of the Apennine, and onb would think at fight 
inaccefilble. The top is confiderably above the 
clouds. As we defcended it we entered a fome* 
what more level country, and had the advantage 
bf the duik of the evening for feeing the fires 
about Pietra Mala^ going toward Fierenzda^ 
f tis a pale blue flame that ifiiito out of the furface 
of the ground in feveral places, and feems like 
our willo'th'wifps in fenny grounds. Kircherfays 
it bums, and that it fmoaks by day ; but he de- 
pended upon fome falfe account. The flame is 
quite lambent, and in the day-tiikie there is no 

s^ppearatice at all to mark the place. 
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I 

I Had intended to make no flay at Bologna, 
confequently not to have written to you from 
thenc^ ; but my eager attendant is crften in the 
place of fate to me, and, when I have laid the 
plan, difpofes very differently. The chaife was 
at the door after a fhort refrefhment ; but 
M— — s was not to be found. My enquiries, af- 
ter him were ftopped by a perfon, ci whom he 
had an equipage and a guide to condu6i: him a 
very little way, and whom he had comkniffioned 
to tell me, aa £bon as I ihould mirs.him9. that an 
'. . I hour 
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hdulr wbtdd bring h£n back* I have been 
t6 theft unekpeAed flig^its, and I have been ufed 
fo have a tolerable account of them. I love hini 
for his unwearied affiduity and eager earneftnefs 
m the purfuits that engrofs his whote mind, and 
I generally profit by the incidents more than an-^ 
Iwers to the uneafinefs. 

k was confiderabiy more than his time be&f« 
he came back. I had fettled my ftages, and I 
don^t know that I have been more peeviih a fftn 
while, dian as I was waiting and watching lor 
him. At length he returned fweating under a. 
ftrange load, and his ancndant fweating after 
him. They had (|mtted dieir equipage at the 
tJace where it ftood, and M-*— s entered, his 
legs knee-deep in dirt, bis face covered with 
^eat> his pockets all flicking out, and in hb 
right-hand a handkerchief filled with fbme dirty 
matter, that had torn feveral holes du-ou^ stt 
by its weight and roughnefs. 

He had forgot all thoughts of delay he had 
oecafioned me, in the earneftneis of his heart on 
the occafion of it. He made no excufe about it ^ 
but throwing down his load, and emptying his 
pockets, he ordered his attendant to do the fame, 
and filled the corner of the room with the ill- 
looking lumber. I had now opportunity to aik 
him where he had been, and about what ? He 
told me, to nwunt Paterno. But for what ? re-^ 
plied I, mount Paterno is a league off: with 
what intent did you go ? what have you brought 
back all that earth about, 'and what is it ? I oeil 
you, replied he as eagerly, I have beca at mount 
Paterno, and taking up one of the lumps, which 
was of the bignefs of a large French walnut, he 

N 2 began 
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began to vripe it, to blow it, and pnfc way of 
other got it tolerably clean. There ! exclaimed 
he, with great eagernefs and triumph, don't you 
know what mount Paterno is famous for pro- 
ducing ? there is the Boionian ftone, and, . be- 
fore night, you ihall fee me make a phofphorus 
out of it. 

' I ¥ras flill in the dark^ as you probably are, 
about the hiftory of all this. It is M s 's 
cuftom to fuppofe every body as well acquainted 
with his favourite ftudy as himfelf ; and, to do 
him juftice, if he does not find, he is always 
willing to make, them fo. The ftone he had 
put into my hand was very heavy, and in niany 
places fparkled on the mrface. It was of an 
irregular figure^ approaching to round, like one 
of the ' pebbles of our gravel : it was brown, 
and, where it glittered, whitifh. I could - not 
imagine it. lefs than an ore of filver, or a richer 
metal. I thought, by his tranfport, as well as 
by the appearance, that he had found a trea- 
fure ; and imagined, when h? talked of a Phof- 
phorus, that he had exprefTed himfelf in figures, 
and meant that he ihould make an eclat with the 
fuccefs. He fnatched the ftone out of my hand, 
and threw it on the hearth ; it broke, and I 
then faw that it was throughout in the innej- part, 
of the fame glofiy and bright appearance, with 
the few fparkles that appeared on its furface. I 
was the more confirmed in my fentiments : You 
fee how natural it is to the ignorant to think 

every thing gold that glitters. M s laughed 

at my inexperience, and bad me exped): to fee what, 
if I had not been detained by his expedition, I 
never could have more than heard of. We were 
fixed to Bologna for the night, and he prepared 

with 



with great attention and afliduity for Jiis experi- 
ments. 

You have feen a kind of conveniences for fire 
expofed to fale about the ftreets of London ; 
they are made of a baked earth, thick and cium- 
fy, and confift of a hollow feparated into two 
portions by two or three pieces of an iron hoop, 
oy way of bars. Thfe upper cavity is for the 
charcoal, the lower for the aflies. The top is 
not even, but cut down in the manner of the old 
battlements on Gothic buildings. The poor 
people I believe boil the kettle for their tea on 
them. The fafliion feems to have been brought 
from Bologna ; the poor people are never with- 
out them here, and they ferye all the ufes of 
fire-places. M— — s foon furnilhcd himfelf 
with a couple of thefe •, he cut down the tops a 
little, fo that the raifed parts regularly anfwered 
to one another ; he took out the grating or bars 
from that which waS to be uppermoft or invert- 
ed on the other end, and called out to me to fee 
as good a furnace and dome as ever the beft ela- 
boratory of a German chemift afibrded. 

The hou{e was fought over for a piece of open 
brafs-work, and by ftrange good fortune a ne- 
gleftcd clofct afibrded one ofthofe opeo-work*d 
brafs flaps whicR we fee to the old-fa(hioned 
grates in England, and which are at this time 
univerfal in many parts of Germany, The 
Dutch women roaft chefnuts, and our people 
apples on them. This was all he could hg,ve 
wifhed. He feparated the two furnaces, laid the 
brafs-work by way of fecond grate on the top of 
the firft, and fitted again the other over it in its 
inverted fituation. The whole apparatus wai 
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now ready I charcoal was procured, and the 
procefs wa$ deftined to be done in the room 
where we fupped. 

I obferved *to you that the ftoncs in genera] 
which my chemift (for after this expedition, I 
ihail always aflert M-— s's title to that name) 
brought from the mountains had a dirty look« 
They had got no good by the carriage, and 
from the firft had not been over dehcate. He 
felcfted four of the brighteft of them, and partly 
by brufliing, partly by rubbing and blowing, 
made them very oright, and perfedly clean. 
When thefe were prepared, he leleded another 
very good one, and making it clean in the fam^ 
manner, called for the brafs mortar and. peftle, 
which decorated the centre of the kitchen chim* 
ney, to powder it. It feemed a kind of religion 
with him that no other metal fhould come near 
the matter. 

He fweat at the powdering the iVone ; but he 
never ceafed till he had reduced it to a fine grey 
duft, and fifted it through a ficve. The pow* 
der was carefully put into a fheet of paper -, fome 
brandy was ordered^ and the landlord's oath 
was taken that it was genuine. The four ftone^ 
which had been 6rft cleaned were thrown into a 
bafin of this liquor, and, when thoroughly 
wetted, werte rolled over and over among the 
powder till perfeftly and thick covered with it. 

Every thing thus far prepared, the charcoal 
was called for, and the fire lighted with his own 
hands. He filled the whole cavity of the* lower 
part partly with charcoal, and partly with half- 
Ixirnt cinders from die fire-place. Pe laid his 

pow 
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powdered ftane$ on the br^s hearth which co*^ 
vered the top of the lower furnace; he pqtcoal^ 
tod cinders all about them» m^ covered them 
A> deep^ that the upper*paft could but juit ht 
put OQ. The bottom of tfai^ ia^erted furnacf 
ferred as a dome or arched covering for the firc- 
pfiice ; and he told me th^e was the whole of 
that famous machim, the reverberatory furnac^t 
& celehrated in the wkings of the learned. 

The pains he had tak^n to prepare all jthif 
. merited the fuccefs of the attempt; but tht 
pains were all taken now ; the preparation finiihed 
it&lf* The machine was iec in a chimney ; there 
was a good draught of air, and the fire continued 
tobum till the materials were oonfumed. M — — rt 
bad proportioned their quantity to the operation^ 
and gave himfelf no farther trouble. The proceif 
was performed while we were at fupper. When 
wrc roie from table he took off the top of the 
fibrudturc; Mowed fofiiy on the brafs hearth; 
to fend off the afhes, and he took very gentlj 
out the four ftones. 

Thefib were new of a pale colour, like that of 
HQDod afhes ; the wetted powder had formed a 
cMn cniil about them, which had baked into 
tamt degree of &rmnel&, but was cracked in a 
fsar places. My operator prepared two boxes, 
9ritli cotton in timr bottoms. He ftrack gently 
on the ikmes, to ieparate the cake of baked 
p&mdpr. It came oif in fiakes. This he purup 
in one of the boxes, coverit^ it with more cot- 
ton i and the ftones thus cleaned of it, he put 
into the other, covering them alfo with a quan- 
tity of the fame materials. Now, faid he, they 
are in a condition to be carried any where widx- 
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out injuFy, and fo up they were put mto hU 
portmanteau. 

I could not but fmile at the parade my friend * 
had made about the baking four pebbles *, but 
I fuppofed the operation of the furnace was whafr 
he had intended to ifaew me. Perhaps I am not 
the firft fpeculative cheniift who haye taken th^ 
means for the end. About an hour after all this, 
when I thought he was in bed, for he had fome 
minutes taken leave of me, and when myfelf was 

Ereparing for it, he came into the room vddi 
is ufual earneilnefs of afpe£t, and an unufual 
(mile of fatisfaftion joined to it : " Come hi-r 
ther ! give me your hand ! come into* this 
^Uery 1 '' He led me in the dark through 
two rooms into a long gallery, at the eiftremity 
of which I faw three globes of ^ very bright and 
peculiarly-coloured fire. 

We approached them, and my > furprize was 
heightened to fee that they illununated all the 
fpace about them into a kind of hluiih-green 
light, of the colour of their own flame. This 
was fo diftinft, that I could read, by means of it, 
die infcription at the bottom of a print which 
was hung againfl the wall juft over the table on 
which they lay. They feemed, as we came up 
to them, to be mailes of burning matter of the 
bignefs of one's fift, covered with an undulatii^ 
blue-green flame ; but nothing aftoniihed nae fo 
much, as to fee the furface of the table all about 
them ; and to obferve, that, while they glowed 
in this manner, tlie wood was not burnt. 

My wonder was greatly increafed, to fee 

M s, loon after, take one of them up in 

his hand *, he held it for fome time, gazing at 

it 
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It with a wild pleafure,^ and then put it into 

mine. I ftartled ; but that which had not burnt 
him, I recoUedbed could not' bum me. He took 
up the other two : we walked into my chamber ; 
but what was my aftonifhment to find, on ap- 
proaching the candle, tj^at thefe^were no other 
than three of the four ftones which he had l^n 
baking, and which he had afieded to put by, 
only ito heighten the furprile of my feeing their 
operation. The bignefs of which they had ap- 
peared was owing to the brighnefs about them* 
When they approached the light, they fhrunk 
into their own proper diameter again, which was 
about that of a walnut. I could fcarce believe 
my ienfes. I carried the f^one, dead and dull 
as it appeared in the light; into the dark again, 
and it flamed afreih in my hand. He put them 
by, and aflured me that we ihould have an op- 
portunity of amufing many people with them ; 
for that at aily time they neea be only laid in the 
open day^light for a quarter of an hour, and they 
would then fhine, on being brought into the dark, 
as they have done to-night. 

I don't know whether I fhould not have had 
the curiofity to have enquired what was to be 
done with the cruft of thefe ftones, which he had 
taken off, and preferved fo carefully; he pre- 
vented my enquiry. He took out a piece, and 
throwing it into a dark corner, foon fliewed mc 
that it fhone as brightly as the ftones themfelves; 
indeed I think more fo : but with this, he told 
pie, we fhould have yet farther diverfion. There 
was an Englifh maid-fervant in the houie, her 
bed-chamber was immediately over ours ; M — s 
found his Vay into it, at leaft he fuppofed he 
had done fo : he wrote with fome pafte, which 

he 
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be made out of flour' and #ater, the terrible 
words, ^^ Remember t'deatV in great capitals 
on the iniide c^otie.of the bed-curtains. Orer 
the wet letters he ftrewied fome of this cruft* 
which he powdered for that purpofe in die mor- 
tar, and, when hf had done, called me xq) to 
fee the words in ]cwm of fire. We fat up for 
thedifcovery; but fometbing very difibt^nt from 
what we had eiq)efted happened. The Italians 
are btgpts, and coniequendy fuperftidous. It 
happened that the room into which Mh" - 'S had 
found his way was not, as he had imagined^ that 
of the matd-fervant, but of a rouble c^ devout 
people, who accidentally lay in the houie. We 
heard them Undrefs ; we followed our icheme, 
by g^ing on the upper ftairs near the door d 
the rooioi; we heard two voices, and we law 
the caiHllc on a table near the bed-fide. The 
lady was firft in bed, the good man was no fooner 
fet down in it, than he put out the ouxile. On 
the inftant of the extin^on apptanni the terrible 
words. 

The lady fcrcamed her prayers, the hufband 
trembled ortr Iris Ave Marias. The letter^ 
were abfohifie fire, and the bed was ixk injured* 
The laaguage was uninteiltgible to thoie who 
iaw die words, and perhaps it was in diat;more 
terrifying than if the admonition had been un-* 
derftood. The Mene tekel of the prophet came 
into both their minds at once : they joined in 
one long prayer, the words of which we could 
not dillinguifli, and they jumped out of bed, 
an^ alarmed the whole hoqfe. We were neare^ 
and were firft in the room. M— s took occa- 
fion, in their confuSon, to fcrape off the whote 
matter very clean widi his pocket knife. The 

com- 
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compamr brought candles ^ there was nothing 
to be ieen. Both huiband and wife poinfied to 
the place where the writing had zppcutd \ bu( 
notlung but fome fmeared dirt was to be feen 
there. M s kept his couniel, and the mi- 
rack was blazed all over Bologna the next day» 
and we left a legpon of priefts in the houfe at our 

departure. 
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LETTER CVL 

YOU will wonder that an incident occaHoned 
by the calcined ftone of mount Patemo 
ihould appear fo ftrange at Bologna ^ ^'11 tell 
you what the author of the mirale has faid to me 
on the fubjed, and you will be fatisfied. Would 
you imagine that, famous as this done is, and 
has long been, in the world, it has fcarce been 
known at all in the place where it is produced, 
or any where in the neighbourhood of it. Mount 
Faterno is fo near Bologna, that one would have 
expeiSled every houie to have fumiihed fpeci-* 
mens of fo uncommon a curiofity ; cm the con- 
trary, there was fcarce a perfon to be met with 
who knew the name of it ; moft of thoie that 
did fo, imagined it a compofition, invented by 
one Cafcariola, an alchemift of their town, witn 
whom thefecret bad been loft^ and even thefe 
few knew nothing of it as a phoiphorus, or body 
capable of being made luminous, but as a kind 
of cauftic land depilatory, or medicine to take 
off fuperfluous hair. When calcined, it does 
Meed become tx kind of lime, ancl may there^r 

fore 
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fore anfwcr this puqpofe. As to the other, no 
man had any idea of it, more than by hearfay ; 
and its burning quality was underftood to exprels 
its a£tion as a cauftic. 

So perfectly ignorant are the Italians who 
lived on the fpot of the nature and properties of 
one * of the mod fingular produfcions in the 

world. M s had aiked of the people 

with whom he had any opportunity of convert- 
ing, after it ; but all was blank filence. The 
name of Monte Patemo was pcrfeft in his me- 
mory, and he went to it in fearch, . He found 
the mountain covered with a good foil, and cul- 
tivated to advantage toward the top -, the lower 
part of a barren kind of earth, and ne^eded. 
Scarce fo much as weeds grow upon this part j 
though. On the upper, there was a profulion of 
all kinds of herbage. On the deeper parts of 
the mountain, principally about the mid-height, 
he difcovered the abrupt ends of fome ftrata of a 
greyifli marie. This was of a very crumbly 
texture, and mouldered away after every fmart 
fliower. It was under the hollowed beds of 
this marie that he found the firft of the ftones ; 
but he foon afterwards difcovered that the few 
he faw looie in thefe places had only been dif- 
lodged from the ftrata; and it was among the 
marie that he found the vaft fiores which he 
had brought away. 

Among thefe there were of different fizes, 
from halt an punce to feven or eight pounds 
in weight -, but, in general, the fmalleft were 
the pureft ; the others often were foul through- 
out, and the larger were feldom without veins 
either of ftone, or of pyrites, or fome iron ore 

running 
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running through diem. They y^cre generally of 
a figure approaching to round, though very ir- 
regularly toy and all, except the fmall ones, 
were dark and dirty on the furface. 

Vincentio Cafcariola, to whom the world owes 
the difcovery of the ftone, was bred a (hoe- 
maker ^ he had a head turned to escperiment^ 
and had many years left off his trade, to endea- 
vour after a fnorter road to fortune by alchemy* 
He had fucceeded like the reft of the madmen 
of that; time -, that is, he had not fucceeded at 
all. He was^ ftarving, though within a hair's 
breadth of his difcovery. When walking in a 
difcoixfolate condition one evening at the foot 
of this mountain, he faw fome of thefe Hones. 
A hafly fhower had wafhed many of them out 
of their beds, and at once rolled them down the 
Bill, and made them clean. Their glittering 
furface attracted the eye of the ruined ihoe- 
makerj their weight gave him an opinion of 
their being metalline, and their colour led him 
to imagine the metal lilver. He laboured by 
many proce0es to get out the imagined treafure, 
and he difcovered this ftrange property in them, 
that, having been properly calcined, they would 
appear luminous in the dark, and would retain 
the quality a long time, only requiring, before 
die experiment, to be expofed for a litde while to 
the day-light. Cafcariola entertained his ac- 
quaintance with the phenomenon, and it was 
much talked of; but the fafhion of alchemy 
was then to make every thing a fecret. Cafca- 
pola would never difcoyer any thing farther of 
the nature of the body than what was learned 
from his calling it a ftone ; ^nd the general opi- 
nion was, that it was not a natural, but an ar* 
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tifidal compdfition. When the inventor diecl^ 
the fecret of the calcination died ivith him ; 
and^ as was generally underftood, of the com- 
pofition alfo. It was not till in the time of 
Romberg that the world was let into the fecrec 
of its real cnigin. This indefatigable enquirer 
into nature made a journey on purpofe into 
Italy. He found that the difcovercr of this 
phofphorus had been ufed to vifit the mount 
Patemo •, he underftood the term ftone in a lite- 
ral fenfe, and he fought it where it was probaUe 
die other had found it ; he did not fcek in vain. 
He foon difcovered a foffil in that place, the 
ftru£hire of which was unknown to him. He 
was induced, from its native fparkling hue, to 
iuppofe it the famous ftone (6 long loft ; he ex- 
perimented upon it ; he lliccceded j he received 
the knowledge of the lingular preparation, and, 
with a candour and generofity unknown to the 
Italian, he communicated the proccfs to die 
world, and fent fome of the native foflU» as he 
had picked it up on the mountain, to the vir- 
tuofi of all parts of Europe. 

Notwithftanding all that has been written of 
this ftone, its nature does not appear to have 
been thoroughly explained. It is brigpiit like 
cryftal; but it has none of the propcrrics of 
cryftal. *Tis true diat it is not foluWe in acid li- 
quors ; but it docs not run into glafs in the fire^ 
but immediately and eafily calcines into a kind of 
Hme. It has therefore neither the charafters (^^ 
cryftal, nor of its counterfeit fpar. There is a 
fbffil which has all thcfe, and only thefe qua- 
Kties, t'hat is the Sclenite, and to diat therefore 
it properly belongs. It is not indeed like in its 
ftru6hire to any of the plated felcnites fo frequent 
in our clay ; but there is a kind of this folTi), to 

which 
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which it is nearly allied, which is the radiated 
fpecies forming die figulres of ftars between the 
cracks of the waxen vetn^ or ludus of Van Hei^* 
mont i which^ when deoorated with it, is caUed 
the ftany Waxen rein. ; 

To this kind of xniiieral it regularly belongs ^ 
but it la afpecies quite different. It is true diat 
the ftar on thefe Aooes will cakine kto a kmd 
of Hme as this does \ but then that lime is not 
a depilatory; this is a. propoty of arfetiicai mi« 
netais. of all kinds, and particularly of. oipi* 
ment : nor is this die only quality of thofe un^ 
gular iufaftances which it pofiefies. It is a pro« 
pertyof orpinnent, and all odser orfenical ores, 
to make copper or bntA white. The bcafs rom 
on which thefe ftone&were calcined was rendered 
white all about the place where they had lain ; 
and, oa xhaking die experiment, any dung of 
bra& or copper became white on which they 
were fufiered.to lie when warm. From this it 4s 
clear that diisfbrange iix>ne is a thing fui generis^ 
an admixture by nature of principles rery dif- 
ferent, and in no other diing oombiiied. 

One would readily fay, it is not fcry woiw 
dcrfkl then that it ihould hattre pnoperdes and qua^ 
Hties not found in any other ; but this would be 
faking die common method of arguing without 
principles. The lumnoiis quality of this ftone 
is nofl: peculiar to ic M---^— ^ aflures me hehas 
tried many other ibmes of the fpar and felenite 
kinds, and found icarce any of them that are 
not luminous in a greater or lefler decree, after 
a proper calcination ; but this ftone of Pafiemo 
he acknowledges carries the fuperiority by many 
degrees. 

The 
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The Emerald phofphorus, as it is called, of 
the Germans, is no more than a calcination of 
a green fpar found in the mines of the Hart^s 
foreft, and niany other places. The common 
cubic fpars, or cryilals, as they are erroneoufly 
called, from the lead mines or England, have 
more or leis of the fame property ', and diat 
rhomboidal ftone, found in many of the mid- 
land counties, and called Staunch, which is pro- 
perly a kind of felenite, he aflures me he has 
tried and found luminous in fome d^ree. He 
goes fo far indeed to ailert, that whatever will 
calcine to lime, is in fomie d^ee luminous ; but 
be confeiles that the Bolonian ftone is the only 
one which will retain its qualities for any length 
of time after the. calcination. 

When the phofphorus made from theie ftones 
is frefh, it glows with an intenfity of flame hanily 
to be conceived ; but thou^ it will afterwards 
acquire the power of being luminous on being 
expofed to the air, yet it is in a much lefs degree : 
and in that cafe, as well as in )the pieces which 
have been left pcrfeftly calcined, it is neceflary 
to have the eye accuftonied to a fmkll light, be- 
fore it perceives that which iflues from them. 
In order to fee the light of thefe, the perfon muffc 
have been fome time in the dark, and the ftone 
brought out of a good light. If the obferver 
take the ftone out of fuch a light as is neccBkry 
to (hew it to advantage, and immediately go 
into the dark with it, his own eye, thou^ the. 
ftone do (hine a little, will not be able to fee that 
it does. 'Tis but by degrees that we accuftom 
ourfelves to the different portions of lig^t. Thofe 
who go immediately out of the full day into a 

dark 
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dark room, do not lee many objed^ wliich per^ 
fons who hav^ been fome time there diftinguifli 
clearly, and which themfelves alfo will, whea 
they have been fome time there. 'Tis nece0ary 
to ufe this caution with regard to the Boloniao 
phofphorufi ) and, with this caution, many things 
which we very little fufpcd: of them have thefamd 
properties, and are phofphori in fome degree; i 

■ 

An ingenious Italian has fome time iince pub*^ 
liihed a diflertation on the natural phofphori, • in 
which he fhews, ,that white paper, linen cloth^ 
and a multitude of other the more commoii 
things, are phofphori of this denomination. . To 
lee the luminous quality of thefe, he had a kind 
of cabin contrived, in which he was perfedtiy in 
the dark in the brighteft day -, and in this he had 
a method of conveying things which had been 
expofed to the bright day-light,- Himfelf hav* 
ing been for fome confiderable time confined in 
the dark, was able to diftinguilh which of the& 
were and which were not luminous ; when a com- 
mon eye that had viewed them juft brought out 
of full day, itfelf alfo juft out of full day, would 
have difcovered none of them to be fo. . 

• 

Thete is great difference between thofe phof- 
phori which imbibe light, and afterwards Ihine 
ibr a time in the dark, and thofe which, of their 
own power, and under any circumftances, not 
only fliine, but burn as foon as expofed to the 
air. The common phofphorus of urine, and 
that coarfer kind made of burnt allum and fk)urj 
are of the latter kind. They are to be kept clofc 
ftopt ; and, in order to their exerting their lu- 
minous quality; they need no previous expofition 
to the light i but, on being expofed to the air, 
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er sfttttted by motfon^ they not otij ftine, but 
burn, jM^d that in the moft violent nistnner ima* 
ginable. There is indeed no known fire fo 
^eree or terrible as that of the phofphorus of 
orine. With tiie Bolpnian ftone it is much other* 
urife 'f when it fhines moft it has no degree of 
heat : it only becomes, on calcination in a great 
degrte, what nuny things are in a lefler de* 
gree without it, capable of imbibing and for a 
titne teftraining, lignc Its tni^ttneb^ When at 
the higheft:, has no refeoiUance or approach 
tdward the fire ot the urine or alunnt phofphorus ; 
but is like the lambent brightnefs whkhwe fee on 
hsllf*ftinking meat, and on fifh that begin to de- 
tey. The appearance o( fire which it nooft cc- 
fin^bles, is tlut of the tail of the ^w-wortm 
^he Bok>nian ftone, when carefully calcined, 
and the fire kept clear, is of a pale yellowifls 
colour, and it is then moft luminous : if it br 
jotted or black, it fhines little, and will re- 
<}uire a fecond cakinatton. When the ftone is 
yellow, the colour of its light is generally that 
bf a bright flame, and it has in this ftate the 
moft of the appearance of a burning coaL Horn* 
berg, who was the reviver of the knowledge of 
the ftone, and has been the inventor of moft of 
the procefles relating to it, aflferts, that if any 
colour be artificially given to the fire during the 
time of the calcination, the ftone, when calcined^ 
will emit a light of that colour. That if Sal 
Armoniac be thrown into the fire during the laft 
period of the calcination, it will be white, but 
very bright in its light. That if filings of cop- 
per be thrown in, not only the flame from the 
burning coals will be green, but the light of the 
calcined ftone wiU aifo be green. 

Thcfe 
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Thefe are cxp^rimetits mentioned by one who 
may be credited, and they are pretty j but wc 
had no opportunities of trying them : and 

M s makes it religi9n not to repeat any 

thing to you upon the feltft of others, 6t to play 
the catnhion trick of relating what others have 
faid, as if ourfelves had experience It. 

ti wks late before t went to bed, and the h6^ 
vclty of the obfemtlon made me fond of re- 
peating it. It Is not quite dark at any time of 
the night here at this feafon ; but the ftones were 
fifelh ^nd well calcinedi otherwife I believe thfc 
txpbfition 6f them to the light of this time 
would not have had any great effe&. What 
dccsUionS my mentionihg this to y6\l is an in- 
cident very Unexpedbed. In nlyobfervations on 
the ftones I dropped one of them : it fell on the 
ftone floor and broke. I dreaded the difpleafure 
of my companion > but he rejoiced in the acci- 
dent. How quick are the accuftoftied eyes at 
difcoveries ! I don't knbw thit I fliould have ob- 
ferved that the InfidS or fiewly-brdken part of th6 
ftone Was opake 5 but Ke, on the inftant, cried 
Out, that they were only luminous on the furface, 
and, inftead of lamenting the cataftrophe which 
occafioned the difcovery, declared he would very 
willingly have facrificed all the parcel to the 
making it. There is fomething lingular in this, 
and it has not been tried whether, on a recal- 
cination, this internal part will be made lumi- 
nous •, but moft probably it will. 'Tis an expe- 
riment M s has determined to try the firft 

evening we have a good opportunity. In the 
mean time we have purfued the experiment thus 
far, that, by rubbing two of the calcined ftones 
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together, fo as to grate off a kind of coarfe pow-' 
der from each, we find that powder to be lu- 
minous, and the parts of the ilones which Havje 
been rubbed down in order to get it off, dark. 

*Tis by accidents that the greater part of thefe 
difcoveries themfelves have been made ; and 'tis 
accident alfo that has led to the neceflary cirr 
cumftances. It is not in all the philofbphy in 
the world to have forefeca why a grate of brafs 
is eilential to the fuccefs of the experiment; 
at leaft why a grate of iron, which is the met^ 
commonly ufed, will not let the experiinent 
fucceed. Chance mult have difed:ed tp it : Tor 
*tis as certain that the very powdering the ftori^ 
In an iron mortar will prevent its becoming lu- 
minous, as that thofe ftones which have, as if 
the caie in many, veins of an iron ore in them 
will never be luminous, whatever care is taken 
in the operation. The circumftance of covering 
them with the powder of other ftones before th^ 
calcination, is owing to equal accident. Hom- 
berg had carried his in his '- pocket ; they had 
rubbed ajgainft one another, and thofe parts o^ 
them which were covered with the powcfer they 
formed were moft luminous after the calcination^ 
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LETTER CVII. 

YOU owe it to M— — s that you hear any 
thing hiore concerning Bologna. He de* 
tained me by his journey, and the cOnfequences of 
it (and I employed the time in feeing what I had 
rib expeAation of finding, give me occafions of 
writing to you. Hackneyed as the ftandard curio- 
Ikies of Italy are, by the people who have, or 
who pretend to have, travellod, they are, how- 
ever unworthy the pen of one who writes to a 
man of your tafte and reading, yet highly enter- 
taining in the obfervation ; they are full even 
of novelty. I thank the ignorance or inadver- 
tence of thofe who have undertaken to defcribe 
them, for having left them new, by overlooking 
their greateft beauties. They have told us where 
they (land, and we are left to find out their ex- 
cellencies. 

'Tis an odd tafte in me ; but I do not relifh 
the things that affeft many as the moft pleafing, 
or the moft ftupendous. I am to confefs to you 
that while others have admired, I have laughed, 
on viewing the bridge at Blenheim ; nor was I 
any other way afiefted on paffihg through one 
of the beft rooms in the villa Albergoti in my 
coach, in my way to the gardehs. I confefs 
having never looked upon magnificent rooms as 
thoroughfares for coaches, nor upon bridges as 
things of any ufe where there was no water, I 
have looked on both thefe ftupendous curiofities 
as matter of abfurdity, rather than ornament or 
grandeur : but what the prefent period fees ridi- 
culous, time, that mellows things before it dr- 
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ftroys them, may render as juft as they are 
-magnificent to fucceeding ages. When the pa- 
lace fhall be in tijins, die pofterity wtio fee it, 
may, while they trace the marks of wheels, ad- 
mire the decorated waUs and painted roofs with' 
which their jpredeceffors decorated their coaclt- 
ways ', and future antiquaries may trace thp al- 
tered courfe of that vafl flood, which, when that 
pile (the occafion (^ which does honour to the 
Britifh nation, whatever may be faid of the ew- 
cution) was built, rolled its ideal waves under the 
vafl arch, and lafhed agaiiffl: \X^ mighty pillars. 

Idle as we who live now may know this to be, 
there are in hiilory things as little reconcilable 
to the prefent appearances as this will then b^ 
when it cannot be fufpeded that it was fo at our 
period. Appian tells us, that the triumvirate, 
Augufhis, Anthony, and Lepidus, met on a 
little ifland in the Labinius, to make the great 
partition of the Roman empire. I have fou^t 
this ifland, famous for fo memorable a tranf- 
aftion, in the prefcnt Labinio in vain ^ but I 
have not fought in vain the fpot v/hcre tradition 
from immemorial time, and -where later hifto- 
rians without nqmber tell us that it happened, 
nay, where there are monuments ere^fted to its 
eternal comniemoration. Thofe who laughed at 
my tracing the river's courljb on this occafion, 
led me to a little convent pf Capuchins, a mile 
or more from Bologna, juft by the walls of 
which they fliewed me a pillar, on which an in- 
fcription informs us, that, in the fpot where it 
now ft:ands, the D. R. O. tlie Divifio Romani 
Orbis, was made by that triumvirate, Ventidius 
and Albinus being confuls. I had the curiofity 
tp order the ground from this fpot to the river to 

be 



be mea&red ; it is more than a quarter of a-' 
mile. Before we rally thb unborn antiqua-* 
rian^ who (hall defcribe the altered courfe ci 
the Blenheim cataract, let m determine whe- 
dier the Lalxnio has alteped its courfe in this al^ 
moft incredible manner; or whether Appian'a 
ifland was fuch a one as our friend George Rod^ 
ney has lately been in queft of. I am interrupt- 
ed ; but 'tis in good tm&. I don't know that I 

had any thing to add to this propd&cion. 
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LETTER CVIII. 

• 

ONE thing more I baare to name to you be<- 
fore I leave the finefl city in Italy, and it 
is worth a letter. It is a pifture. It was new 
to me, aad it has ftruck me beyond aliholt any 
thing I have ieen in this land of painters. The 
writers on the curiofities of this fertile fpot, I 
chank ^em, have faid nothing dF it, at leaiit 
thoie whom I have had the refolution to go 
through ; and I am very apt to fufped, that he 
who has read one, has read all of them. 

Let others tell you of the fertility of the foil 
about Bol(^a; let others expatiate upon the 
extent of its weak walls, the magnificence of its 
piazzas ; or paint its fountains, fquares, and por- 
ticos i its palaces, its convents, and its churches, 
more fuperb than almoil in any city, more nu* 
merous than in all : let others tell you where the 
convent of Cortofa flands, and meafure its dif* 
tanoe from St. Petronius's churchy I am to 
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Idl you what I faw, and what few eUe of thofe 
who have thought fit to write, pretend to have 
leen within it. When I niention a pidhire, and 
name Bolognaf imagine not that you are going 
tx> hear of the Cecilia of Raphael ; you have 
heard of that already. But I have here one that 
ftrikes me infinitely more than even this mafterly 
performance \ and that has been pafied over by 
others. It is a John Baptift. The painter is 
Carrache, not the famous Hannibal, but Lewi3« 
Can any man have feen this fingle product of 
his pencil, and not allow him as great a reputa- 
tion ! The dignity that difFufes itfelf through 
the whole is aftonilhing. It commands atten^ 
tention, reverence, and love. *Tis not the ar- 
rogant magnificence of figure that one fees in an 
Alexander or Casfar. The painter knew to blend 
and temper pafilons in his mind, as happily a^ 
colours on his pallet. The greatnefs is compofed 
and unafiliming. What Longinus has faid of 
the fublime in the language of Plato, may be 
applied to the (lile of the immortal Lewis in this 

})ifture ; though eafy and gentle, it is not the 
efs full of dignity and magnificence* I was afto- 
niftied ! I was awe-ftruck as I looked upon it ! 
Phidias, who raifed the aftoniihment of thofc 
who faw his ftatues into adoration, when they 
ftudied the forms he gave the gods and heroes 
whom he immortalized by his chiiTel, was afked 
. how or by what means he was able to rife above 
fo infinitely all that nature had done in the hu- 
man form ? Seneca repeats the aueftion, and the 
wonder : he is amazed and conrounded to ima- 
gine .how the fculptor, who had not feen the 
torms of Jupiter or Pallas, could conceive their 
images in his mind in fo divine perfeftion. One 
is ftruck with the fame fpccies of wonder on fee- 
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ing this maflerftroke of the old Carrache^s pen- 
cil. There is not anv thing in human nature, 
as we iiow fee it, at all like the faint in his pic*^ 
ture. We acknowledge, as foon as we view it, 
that he muft have been fuch. So humble, and 
ib great ; fo difcerning, and fo religned ; fo con- 
fdous of the praife he received, and the atten- 
tion that was paid him, being all due, and at 
the fame time fo confcious diat it was not to him, 
but to the infpiring fpirit, that it was of right 
to be paid. All this appears in the face, in 
the air, in the whole manner of the pidhire. 
Truth ftrikes us with convi6tion as foon as we 
fee it J but the queftion returns, how he, who 
had not feen it, could conceive it, fmce we ne- 
ver fhould have done fo but from his pidlure ? 
What Seneca propofed as a problem, we find 
explained by Cicero. Phidias, fays that noble 
orator, when figuring Jove and Minerva, did 
not CQntemplate any material objex^, and thence 
take an imaginary, an unequal likenefs, He 
had necourfe to his own mind ; he ftudied there 
the ideas which he had formed of beauty and 
of dignity ; and from that perfedt image in his 
foul he gave the marble life and immortality. 
How much nobler, how much more honoura- 
ble to the artift, as well as the fubjeifb of hi3 
art, is this fublime method, than the paltry art 
of other ilatuaries, who, to m^e up one beau-» 
ty, ftple the graces from a multitude of living 
objects ; and inftead of one uniform and fimple 
|i|;ure, produc:ed a piepe of patch-wprk, a thing 
ot Ihreds and patches, admirable only for tli? 
nicety with which the joinings were hid. 

What Phidias did in forming the ideal gods of 
his time, this painter has evidently executed in 
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his faint. The figure is mott diaA mortal; 
the countenance fpeaks ihfpiration ; Atrt is no- 
thing in it Uke any human form that he had 
ieen ; no^ could any diing human, which ic 
was poflibfe for him to fee, anfwer die purpose* 
He called up all the powers of his own ibul to 
figure to him what muft he look, what the ex- 
preflloh of the ^irit of God aftuadng and di- 
leding the human frame. From that idea he 
has drawn the face, and he has done it juftly s 
our approbation is a proof of it. Truth is die 
iame thing in every breaft; what he conceived 
he has exprt&dj and we conceive it too. There 
is convi^on, that it is right in our ienfe that it 

The excellence of defign I fliall always efteem 
the firft in painting ; but this is not all in which 
the Baptift of Lewis Carrache fpeaks him equsd 
to any who had gone before, to any who hav^ 
fucceeded him. The graceftilnefs of poftute, 
the mixt fimplicity and dienity in the atdtude^ 
are equalled by the blended ftrength and foftnefs 
ef the colouring. Look on the face, and you 
will know that Guido has ftudied it more tnaii 
all the produftions of Hannibal, under who.n 
he was taught the art. Confider the dnte, and 
you will fee that the natura.1 and unaffected grace^ 
which fhines in the pieces of Corre^o, was not 
the only excellence that Lewis ftudied happily 
from his example ; there is in him all the live- 
linefs, as well as all the ftrength, of that mafta*s 
manner. 

I am amazed the name of Lodovico does not 
ftand much higher among the people vAo pre- 
tend to tafte in painting. *Tis not in this pi&urc 

only 
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only that he has ^Gell^ Htma» t'^chff^^ 
apd he has enriched his native city with a num- 
ber of his works. The» is a cpiiyepfion of S%^ 
Pjiul in the church of St. Francis^ lui altar* 
piece in the church of the Nur^ <^ $t. Baptift, 
a St. Charles in the church of St. B^Ftbolomew^ 
and mapy either pieces in the other churches and 
rel^ous houfes, by the fame hand, ^nd all ex- 
cellent. They Qiew fome of his, which, thqugh 
they muft be confeiled to have much of his man- 
ner, fcandaUze the reft, and I doubt for g^aqiiie. 
The beft of thofe I have named is vaftly inferiiMr 
to the St. John, which has carried me fb fai: iii 
his praifes. In that he feems indeed to have 
(hewn at once all his colledbed force, and to havt; 
intended to difpute the prize with all that had 
been eminent. 

I expreijed myfelf as warmlv on the fpot, 
perhaps more fo, than in my letter. Thefk-* 
thers who were prefent told me I was not An- 
gular in my juc^ment, though it was not uni- 
verfally fet fo high. They a0ured me, that a 
perfon employed by Lewis XIV. to colled pic- 
tures had offered them a vaft price for it ; and, 
after a refufal, had« in confequence of the ac- 
count he gave of it, received a conunifllon to 
make it ten times as much ; but he wa^ ftill re^ 
fufed. You will aflc how if, came that church- 
men, who have generally at leaft as njuch 
avarice as tafte, ihould refiife fo tempting 
an offer ? I alked it too. I did it gently ; but 
I was anfwered freely. I^hey told me, that a 
foolifh and wicked obftinacy had' prevented it. 
They had aflerted in the moft public manner, 
that the fum, which was immenfe, might be put 
to a number of pious ufes, and that it was fa- 

crilege 
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crifege to refiife it for the fake of a pifture : but 
the fenatc having a value for the pi6hirc, and an 
opinion of the judgment of the perfon who was 
bidding for it which confirmed their own, they 
aiifwered, That the convent was not poor -, and 
that whatever the pi6lure was worth to his Moft 
Chriftian Majefty, it was alfo worth to thofe 
ChrilHan. brethren; and abfolutely refufed to let 
it go. 

The fame which Hannibal Carrache has dc- 
fervedly acquired has eclipfed that of any other 
of the fame name ; but this pifture would dif- 
pute the viftory with any piece of his. Lewis 
was his predeceflbr, indeed his mafter : perhaps 
it is to that the other owed his fuperiority. The 
imbibing our firft notions from thofe who arc- 
excellent is a vaft ftep, and this was a happinefs 
denied to Lewis. He ftudied under one who 
never rofe to that eminence at which his own ' 
bold genius afpired- Fontana, who was his 
mafter, had merit; there are pieces at Parma* 
that teftify it : but the dignity for which his* 
fcholar was formed he was a ftranger to. The 
years which ought to have been employed in 
the rooting in the mind of Lewis principles wor- 
thy his future purfuits, were Ibft in the limited 
fchool. It was otherwife with his coufin Han- 
nibal : whatever there was great in Lewis, who 
bad now arrived to the height of glory, was be- 
fore him. This St. John was probably painted 
at that time ; and, but you will call me too 
curious, and perhaps whimfical, if I tell you 
that, I think I can trace imitations of its excel- 
lencies in many of the fineft piftures of Han- 
hib^. 

It 
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It would be odd to accuie a pa|nter of" .i^ fault 

'for ftudying Correggio; but Lewis feems tp 
have made it fuch. Look into all his pidures^ 
and you will find he idolized him. The Ma- 
donas and the children of Corre^o may be traced 

*as 'models to every thing that Lewis CarraccEe 
has executed of that kind. I will not fay he 
has copied the;faints of that tfiafter f the pidure 
I have been fpeaking of is an abfolute original, 

.and it excels them all. The eafe of Correggro 
he has imitated happily ', and in diis pi^re^ if 
not in all the reft, he has equalled all his graces. 
£ven the dignity of manner, for which that ma- 
Sxr was fo eminent, though not imiuc^d^ is 

. equalled in this piece. I have faid that Lewis 
Carrache ftudied Correggio to a fault ; he did 
fo : he thought fo gready of him, that he ne^ 
gle6)^ the other mmers. On the contrary, the 
pieces of his couiin Hannibal ihew, that, with 
Correggio's manner, or rather with that manner 
which his mafter had formed upon the model 
of Correggio's (for I think I even diflinguiih 
that this is the cafe in his pifhires in general) 
lie ftudied Tidan and Raphael, uniting all their 
graces with thofe of his mafter, and making all 
his own by the manner in which he ufed them. 
It has been faid that Hannibal was the more uiii* 
verfal genius^ I am apt to believe that wh^t 
you have often heard me fay on the fubjeft of 
genius will have place here : that we miftake for 
its efforts the produds of education. Hannibal 
had given his mind a more general turn, and 
had adopted the beauties of a number of mafters. 
It was not fo with Lewis ; fixed to one Qbje<5t of 
emulation, devoted to one ftile, he excelled in 
that only, merely becaufe he had not attempted 

excel- 
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excellence in any other. Hb coufi^t ^di equal 
genlfiSj ahd Mdit eztehfift ftudy, fn^t excel 

• # « 
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LETTER CIX. 

YOO fee 6dW iktle I kmm What t (hall do 
nejtt. Art accident has brought me batk 
to Bologna^ and I don't know when I fhstll leave 
it. I don't know by what acctdeoc it happert- 
ed| but I then omitted feeing the palace where 
the cardihal legate itefides. I have vifited it 
fince. M ■ - 5 does not always accompany me 
xm theie occafions ; but I hare taken him back 
to this to IheW him a ftatue over tjie gite, the 
fize of which I thought muft ftrik^ Inih ; arid 
to try his tafte by a painting of Raphafcl's, which 
may be efteemed a teft dn fuch ttxi occafion. All 
die obfervation he made on feeing the firft was', 
diat brafSj of all metals except ifon, rufts the 
iboneft. As to the piftiii-e he thought it Vely 
like a great many we had feert in Frdnce before. 
I had tired him with viewing things Which gavfe 
him no fatisfaftion. When I leaft fufpedted it, 
he furprifed me with a look that teftificd feeling 
in no common degree. The cabinet of Aldro- 
nandus ! repeated he, with a deep figh, after the 
peribn who attended to point out the principal 
curiofities of the palace to us : there refts the 
fate of natural hiftory. He wiped a tear from 
his eyes, as he defu^d we might examine it. 

The 
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The name of this nM(i|asum is all diat travel- 
lers hear of it. 'Xis not of the member of thofe 
thingift which it is a faftiion to be a0qu2untfcd 
with. I ihould hare beftowed but a cafuai 
^ance on it, unknowing what it comained. Hea* 
ven and earth what a profulion ! it was no fooner 
opened than we ftaied On one another with amstze^* 
ment. You woiald believe th/e whole eajpth and 
feas had been ftrlpped ^ fumiih it. Ati nature 
lay before us at 9 vie^i^.^ The roelu had been 
Searched for gems, the boibm of tht earth for 
minerals. In what form has the diamond and 
the ruby .been foun^^ that is not there ioen ? 
What bed contsuns the ehai^ng opid, atel the 
grais-green jemerald^ that was not heie be&fc 
ii$ ? To what rock adheres the 0cyiih %)ptmv 
what hc^owed globr contains the blufinng ame- 
thH):, that did not ^ace thole ihelves ? Thepr^ 
duce of the Indies. Here fprung the aknoft ye«^ 
getable gold in twigs and branchQi»> there the 
long filaments couried ohe another, in the marbly 
rock in glittering veins ^ in <xie tbb broad 
fpangles quivered on the furface, or blazed among 
the rifts within, as if beaten by the artiffs ham^ 
mer. In others lels beautiful^ though not lefi 
rich^ the precious ore. lay hid, and only the 
chemift's art had found it: Peru had fumiflied 
half the (helves, nor were the fands of Africa, 
unhpnoured with a place. 

The pale (tone next pre&nted to our yiew the 
imprifoned filver wandering in irregular mean- 
ders on its furface, imitating fhriibs and fbrefts 
an the fblid mafs, or filling up its cracks with 
prefled and plated breadths, exceeding all the 
variety of the loom in their configurations, and 

forming 
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forming natural lace. Thy, produce, Potoii I 
An onyx here frojxi Norway was rich in the fale 
metal, there a dead earth contained it. In one 
place it had loft its fornfi ih that of the tranlpa-^ 
rent cryftal, tinged with the ruby's red, and in 
anodier the glittering lead contained it. 

We faw the mdles of rude German copper, 
maleaUe from nature's hand : we faw the ftones 
and cryftals tinged with its vivid green, mimick- 
ing the emerald ; we traced along their cracks 
the panted blue pyramids, emulating fapphires. 
Tin (hewed its weighty cryftals, of the produce 
of our own Cornwall, black but bright, aqd 
rich though unpromifing. The Harts had fur- 
nifhed flowers and balls of iron. The rude mafi 
here prefented its red face to the view, diftro- 
louring all it touched ; and there the glofly drc^ 
ihamed the artifii's toil. In one place fwelled out 
the grape-like furface of the haematite, too bulky 
for its place ; in another, the foflil fchiftus ftiuned 
the paper that contained its name. Here a long 
glofTy ftala£tite of purple ore extended its fingle 
fhoot, and there a thoufand little ones of dulkyer 
hue combined to form the brufh of rigid ore. 
The fparkling emery, and the glafly man- 
gonefe, the gilded globule, and the figured cy- 
linder all thruft themfelves upon the fight. And 
below lay a profufion of fuch varied dyes in 
earth, in ftone, in cryftal, as could not have 
been conceived by thofe who had not feen the 
piroduce of a thoufand mines together. 

Lead occupied a vaft fpace in the ample ca- 
binet, and glittered with a varied radiance. The 
broad flakes in this mafs were of a livid blue, in 
that the glittering fpangles mimicked iilver. 

Here 



Here cfae clofe grain refembled broken fteel, and 
there the varied ftreaks qourfing one another in 
meanders along the lefs livid mafs; diverfijQed 
the painting. 

Befide each feries lay the (tones and mock 
gems, coloured and formed by their admixtures. 
Neig^hbpurs in the mine, they were not denied 
their kindred privilege even here. The long 
green cryftal here claimed its parent copper; 
and there the blue fpar Ihewed, by its plaoe» 
that it owed its idnge, though not its fprm, to 
the fame metal. The brown and duiky pyra- 
mids :from tin at once owed their origin, and 
pointed out that of the richer grains owing to 
the fame mixture, but in a fuller proportion. 
The yellow cubes (poke lead for the parent at 
once of their form and colour ; and the rhombs 
of duflcy or of fnow-white tinge cliallengcd the 
lame alliance with the iron. 

In the bofom of the earth, 'tis not alone the 
rich mafs named an ore that has the particles of 
its honouring metal. The neighbouring rocks^ 
and aU their produce, have their Ihare in the 
diflribution. The folid ftones are ftained ; the 
cryftals and the (pars, whoie regular forms ve-^ 
getate as it were from the Xides of th^ir cracks, 
owe their form, as well as colour, to the admix* 
ture : and each has its determinate power, and - 
gives eternally the fame figure. 



From thefe we were carried to the drawers^ in 
which were treafured up the femi-metals. Here 
quickfilver in all its Proteus forms difplayed itfelf 
before us. In one place we might fee the living 
rock teeming in all its cracks with the" waghty 

Vol. II. P fluid. 
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fluici* Another box prefented a coarie ttoM^ 
wkofe cavity had once lodged all the quantity 
put up befide it^ and tihe fides of which yet re* 
tainea fome dobules. Befide this nadve form, 
it fiiewed itfelf in other parts in a dioufand others. 
Hare the red ore^ the cinnabar, in one vaft 
. himpy dazzled the eye with its too glowing co- 
lour.] There a purer mafs of it aflumed the cry- 
ftal form^ and« viewed ag^ft the light, was 
feen traniparent ; in one place it ftood entire, in 
another it purfmed its coune in red Veins through 
the pal^ &c>n6,' or the dull earth ; in all b^auti- 
fiil, ia all allurkig : the produce of Hungary. 

Next thefe fiood m an am^Je range the ditter- 
ing sUitimonieSp the blue« the black, the mvcrv; 
fome ijpangteo, . fome ilreaked, fome fpotted ; 
the riches of half Europe in this kincU The 
cobalt next covered a broad plane, parent 
of arfnick. 'thi poifonous minefal does lioC 
always difguft by its foul appearance: fbrne- 
times it^mimicks lead^ fometimes thelaftanti* 
mony. In fome pieces a glow of dulky red co* 
vers the paler itones \ in others, the glowing 
fibres ftreak the hollowed d^Us, and fcMrm a la- 
diance of ftars, and a thoufand other elegant 
forms, 

. Biaumith next ftood in order, fweating out of 
itt rich fides the perfect mats, and icarce calling 
for the furnlce. The pale hue imitates the na- 
tive filver ; but the huge mafs and folid con- 
fiftence mock die expedbant's wifhes. The Uue 
plates decorate the furface of this lump } on that 
tibe purple of the cobalt glows with a falfe fire» 
and 4)eaks not the richnefs of the ore, but the 
poifon bknded with it. Near thele, and fiear 
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the odier feries^ ftood on either hand the gftjr 
parcels of empyreal fmalt ; the produce of ^ 
own hand, each by its leveral ore, and each 
marked with the proportion in which it had been 
obtained : the poifons too produced by the firit 

J>rocefs on the lame minerals ; the xied, the yel^ 
0W9 and the white aifenicks, flood fealed in cry- 
ibd veflels, to fhew their form, and obviate all 
poflible mifchiefs from their tafte. 

Near thefe the marchafites extended over ^ 
lai^ Q>ace -, a fhining train bedecked with all 
the jgay glo& of the richer minerals, promifing 
^dand feeming mafly fUrer ; but mocking thi6 
nuner's toil, and proving in the iye no more than 
iulphur and a little vitrioL 

A vafLfpace decorated with fit emblems inter* 
vened, ana then appeared die fmaller mafles of 
the haif-opake gems. The onyx, the agate, the 
carneliaii all coveted the view in their feveral 
forms as nature dreiled them. The Oanges 
ieemed to have been i^led of every gioiTy peb* 
ble that decorates its banks to fumifa out the 
£ght. Here the naked flefliy %d of the car- 
iicUan Jkihed upon the eye, {im|}le in one part, 
and in another veined : and there the grey cruft 
overipread its fur&ce, «uid you would wonder 
What fliould have led th^ curious eye to fitech 
for hidden beauty by breakiiKg the rude lump. 
The veinings of the agates furrbi|nding one an« 
other in conceiAric forms, chand^ while they 
albonilhed. And heiH!, while we traced the mofijr 
Mocoa in its native mafs, we £iw that all th; 
beauties of the trees and thickets delineated oa 
its dcjgant fur&cc were owing. 9nly to craclc;^^ 
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Vhich let in Abater tinged with fomc mineral-, 
and ftaining as it pafied, and where it refted. 

The next fcrics (hewed the large iafper, and the 
taftern flint, decked Vrith a multitude of co- 
louring5 ; though lefs pure, fcarce iefs beautiful 
than the objefts which had commanded fo much 
admiration. From large we rofe to larger ; for 
in the next arrangement we were prefented 
with the whol<? train of marble?. In one fpot 
glowed the living purple of the porphyry^ 
let off by its fmall dots of white. Over this 
plain extended a broad flab of granite, the mot- 
ley work of nature, blending in elegant difor- 
dcr, the Tcd, tie white, the opake, the trans- 
parent, the pale, the black, all in detached little 
lumps thrown into one common mafs; and> 
when joined, cemented for eternity. The fofter 
ftones of the marble kind followed in their 
feveral 'ranks. Here the tranfparent mafs the 
phengites fcarce fliewed its pallid yellow ; there 
fwam the'' broad -veins of the oriental sdabafter.: 
here the fyenna foft kind fliewed its gold and 
purple. The vcrd antique decorated this quarter, 
and the next the fnowy Parian. The variety 
gained new grace from the arrangement : not a 
colour, not a fliade of tint to bedifcovered in 
the gayeft pifture, or in the enamelled meadow; 
was wanting there ; nor was one placed but where 
it graced the other. 

From thele we paflfed to ftx>nes of coarfer hue ; 

not the rampart rock, or covering flatc was want- 

•tng. - The earth tOQ had its place, and every 

kirid that had been ufed by painters of oldtimc, 

or by phyficians. before chennftry taught us to 
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cure one diforder at the expenc^ ()f brijigbig on 
a thoufand. The loweft fubjefts, when difpofed 
by fuch a hand, are not without their gcace > are 
not without Jeffons of ufeful curlbfity. In one 
place only three earths appeared, a white, a Blacki 
a red ; and on the face of the drawer that con- 
tained them ftood an infcription> " Behold the 
•* three colours with which Apelfes out-did ajl 
" that was before, all that will come after him, 
*' in painting/* A large (pace was alotfced^ to 
the more numerous of the late times. The At- 
tic and the Syrian fil ftood firft in rank as ill 
antiquity. - The yellow oker, . and the greea 
tcrreverte •, the purple earth of Ormuz, and the 
blue American ftone in another part, and to- 
ward the back, the black chalk, and the Brown 
umbre obfcurcd the places that they covared* 

Here lay the yellow bole of Armenia, with 
which .Galen cured that plague that had bajffled 
all the leeches of his time. Befide it the red 
earth of Avicenna, called by the fame name, 
becaufe brought from the fame quarter of the 
world, and curfed by fucceeding deftors for not 
performing all the wonders recorded by the vene- 
rable fage who fpoke them of another. Far 
from thefe ftood the vile counterfeits of thefe 
and of the Lamian and Elufian earths ; the ge- 
nuine of each kind was in its place ; and on the 
fpurious you might diftinguifh the falfe feal and 
the bafe infcription, fit. for the eyes that were to 
examine them. 

From the dead earth we were led to its imme- 
diate contents. The. next arrangenient fliewed 
us the fevefai glittering ^akes that Ihine in its 
dull mals, diftant from rocks or mines, the pa- 
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rents and the feat of the more brilh'ant fpecies." 
Here firft the plaifter of Montiliartre, and all iti 
kindred kitids^ deceived with the appearance of 
the fugary loaf. Near to them flood, invaft 
fexpan^, the fpangled talcs ; the glittering glim- 
mering flakes, counterfeiting the pureft metals. 
Beyond them the Mufcovy talc the ifing-glafs ex- 
tended its broad plates in white, in brown, in 
purple. And, in a row behind, the fhapelefs 
felenite, mimicking its form, but wanting its 
flexibility. 

Next came the figured and the glofl[y bodies 
of the fame origin, the rhomboide felenite, the 
tall column, and the flat pillar, including por- 
tions of natural clay, and in its centre mimick- 
ing with this dull mould the (piry grafs, or the 
young ear of corn. 

The rocks next fent their progeny. Amaze- 
ment ! fplendor beyond defcription ! columns of 
1)ure cryftal : the children of the fnowy Swiflfer- 
and loaded the arm that held them j from thefe 
to fuch as made the fmalleft column, de- 
corated in all degrees the feveral feries. The 
fingle, the double, the complex, and the cluf- 
ters, who, what words can paint them ! The 
colours were not Icfs confpicuous, 6r lefs varied 
from the fnowy white to the dead black : every 
colour, every change of tint was to be found ; 
nor has the whole round of nature a gem, the 
opal only excepted, that was not copied in thefc 
fofter forms. 

Bcfide thefe, lay, in fimilar order, and in 
fimilar form, thefpars; mixed, coloured, painted 
juft as they, only lefs bright and glofly: the 
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under duflcy t>ow, whtn the whole arch of hea- 
ven is covered with the glowing radiance of die 
upper. ' 

Next after thefe, a ftrai^ feties of things in 
varied forms, and aH the diange of colours, co- 
veted the obiervation. I fliouldh^ve called them 
another aflbrtment of the ejiental gems -, but 
they were fait : water would have melted all 
4heir iine forms aad their gay appearance into 
nothing. The pnreft cry^ of the rock does 
not exceed in brighmels or tranfparence ikt 
roc)c fait of the Potifh mii^e : nor is it ftopped 
at this *, every colour nature can give to cryftal 
to mimic the luftre of her richer productions. 
She bellows alio here^ nor is there in her bofom a 
geip^ for which (he has not provided a counter- 
feit in tWs foft matter. Here lay, in gaudy 
jows, the red, the blue, the golden, and the 
• purple : there hung the vitriols in vaft icicles, 
the green, the whit^, and blue ; and underneath, 
the produce of the purifying art, (hewing xheir 
' true forms in the regular cryicals. 

There now remained but one ferics more; 
wliat Ihould it contain ! what was there of the 
earth's mineral produce that had not already fur- 
prifod 4sJ There remained its fulphurs. The 
name conveys no very promifing idea ; but the 
fight of thepi aftonifhed. In one drawer lay the 
coarfer grey, the white, the brown kinds pure 
in the mafs, or forming veins in ftone : in an- 
other, the golden yellow, and the paler (trawey, 
in different degrees of purity and brightnefs. In 
the centre of another glowed a vaft body of the 
ruby fplphur, tiot ill named from that pompous 
gem, inheriting with its glowing red its tuU tranf- 
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parraqr* About it lay, in a fhidjed diibrder, 
the maBes of the opake green, and fragments of 
the perfeftly pellucid and pure gold yellow fpecics. 
And in another receptacle the glowing orpiment ; 
the poifon lurking beneath a coat, that would 
tempt the moft wary to obferve it. The mafles 
of mixed ores, in which this glittered in lefler 
or in larger fpangles, made an elegant appear- 
ance ; but the full glow was in its native purity. 
The white ftone fliewed its golden flakes to ad- 
vantage ^ the greenifh fulphurous mafs, dif- 
gulfed and obfcured them ; the grey earth fhewed 
them mofl themfelves*, but it was the pure^ 
the broad, the mafly flates, Ihining beyond the 
highefl-burnifhed gold, that gave it the full pre- 
ference to that rare metal in its own colour. 
Along thefe the bright fcarlet, of the fame name 
and origin, fometimes courfe.d its way in glitter- 
ing veins ; and in fome other fpots the gay red 
appeared pure and in its nadve lumps, fhaxning 
the brightnefs of vermillion. 

I have done •, night flopt me hejre in the ob- 
fervatioii, and the pen falls from my weary 
hand in the defcription. But where did the in- 
defatigable Aldrovandus flop? where nature 
did : he knew no other bounds. 

« * ♦ 
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LETTER ex. 

I Communicated to you yefterday all the native 
produfts of the eaith^s bofom, contained in the 
vaft ^abinet of Aldrovand, all I fuppofe that Ihe 
produces. You cxpeft that I fliall now rife to 
the vegetable wonders : 1 alfo expedted it -, but 
there is a vaft fcries between -, and what has he 
omitted ? 

The earth, befide what is her genuine ofF- 
fpring, contains in her ample bofom a multitude 
of elegant, of ftupendous forms, once the inha- 
bitants of her furface, or of the leas, that chan* 
ncl oyer that expanfe. The fcriptures tell us 
diere was a deluge. I would believe it on that 
fingle atteftation -, but there is proof. The fo- 
lid furface which we now tread, the hai^deft rock 
we view, the deepcft quarry into which our in- 
duftry defccnds, nave once been foft, and in a 
ftate of diflblution. Hard as they are at this 
time, placed as they feem from all time in their 
lixed fituation, they have been foft and move* 
able. The deepeft earth, the firmeft ftone, the 
loofe mafs, and the folid quarry, all equally con- 
tain in their moft folid fubftance the leaves of 
plants, the fhells of fea-fifh, and the bones of 
animals. They muft have then been loft, when 
diefe ftrange bodies funk into them ; and this 
WAS not at the time of their creation, fince then 
the creatures, whofe parts and whofe remains 
' they now enclofe, had not exiftcnce. 

Every ftone in which we meet with a fliell, or 
ix)ne, or any other part or p6rtlpn of an ani- 
mal. 
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mal, muft have been foft, to admit it; and 
this at Tome time, nay, by the plen^, the amaz- 
ing quantity of thefe remains, it muft have been 
at f ome confiderabk time aftsr their firft fornui^ 
tion. 'Tis in vain to fay a iea has in this plaike 
chang^ its courfe, and in another the earth has 
been new raifed by accident. The proof is uni- 
verfal; no region but affords it. *Tis equally 
vain to fay peculiar floods or deluees re- 
corded by poets and hiftorians, and Drought 
about by natural means, have done it. ^is not 
only op. level ground, but on mountains, to the 
utmoft tops of the hisheft mount^ns, that the 
ftone and earth of which they are form^, are 
.pregnant witli thefe once living bodies. No m- 
turai means can have brought this about ; no- 
thing can have lodged them at thefe heists ; 
nothing can have fcattcred them fo univerfaUy 
over the whole furface of the globe, but tfa^it 
deluge which was alfo univerfaU which could 
not have its orimn but from miracle, the cauict 
the fource of which cannot, by all die fubtil^ 
of human invention, be now aiCgned; and 
which, as the p^es that give us an account of 
it exprefly tells us, covered the whole earth to 
a depth that carried it many cubits above the 
tops of the higheft mountains. 

This terrible cataftrophe accounts for aUL thefe 
ftrange appearances, and this only can account 
for them. This, and amazing as it appears ia 
the relation, this only could depofit the inhabi- 
tants of the deep on all parts of the fuperfxcies 
of the earth ; and thefe prove that fuch a cataf- 
trophe has happened. Men who have laboured 
to breed doubts in the minds of others in regard 
to the only writings which arc above all doubts 

have 
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have feized on diis cataftrophe as Incted&le ; 
atid^ wondering diat they cannot exj[)lain what 
Is cotprefly dedared to hare been a miracle by 
hatund means, would then infer that it did nbt 
happen. They have been aware of ttit proof 
wmch tfaefe bnried parts of animals bring of tht 
trudi thfcy v^ould invalidate, and they have there- 
fore aimed to dettroy Aat proof. That fuch 
things are found, and that univerfally was tod 
well attefted, was too obvious to the fenfes to 
adinit a refutation ; the only ftep was to prove 
that they were not what they appeained to be ^ 
that they never had been parts of living animals ; 
but that the earth produced them where diey arft 
found, by I know not what new kind of equivo- 
cal generation. 

To fupport this wild and abfurd fyftem, the 
dd dbdrine of creatiVtc force and plaftic powet* 
in matter have been called in ; and when thele 
have been infulHcient, die feeds of thefe feeming 
animal parts have been fu^pofed lodged in thd 
earth, and they have been imagined to gi'o^ 
from a firft plantule, in the mediodof vegetation. 
The arms of ftar-filh have be6n declared to be 
abfolute vegetabtei; 4rfd obftinac^, which will 
not ftop at linpoffibiiitii^ has figured them as 
fhooting lip in hdght, and encreafing every 
way in bulk, while cohfined in a folid rock, 
touching them every where, and clofing upon 
them on all parts. Where fingle fhells of thofe 
which naturally are pairs have been found, the 
germen has been fuppofed created only to 
Ihoot into an imperfect body, a thing unknown 
in nature ; and even the loofe claws of a crab, 
or the fingle cell of a i^antilus have been fup- 
pofed per&k in their kinds, and growing from 
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feeds that could eirpatiate no farthen What is 
it minds like thefe will ftick at ! they have de- 
clared even accidents the courfe of nature from 
die peculiar iecd; and when the weight of a 
falling rock has crufl^ed a cockle flat^ will fup- 
pofe it crew fo. It is in vain to ihew them^ 
among tne variety of Ihells thus found, fome 
which have fuffered injuries that could only hap- 
pen to them while living in the fea. 'Tis in 
vain to (hew them fliells growing on other fliells^ 
and conforming their bafe to the furface on which 
they ftand. 'Tis in vain to fhew them, among 
the tellines now bmjied iQ the rocks, fome that 
have yet the hole remaining in the ihell thrQugh 
which d:ie (harp and boney tongue of the pur- 
pura pierced them while living. But, thou^ in 
vain to them, 'tis not to you. In(lead of an 
enumeration of the proofs contwied in this glo- 
rious mulsum, I have been ^ving you my 
thoughts on the difputes which has fo lon( 
employed the learned of all parts of the worh 
about them ; but you will take it in good part, 
I know I write to one vfho has partiality enough 
to think I am in the right, when I dare not tell 
mjrfelf that I am fo. You have the preface to 
my account of this part of the colleoion, and 
'tis too long to admit what was thepurpofe when 
I fat down. My next (hall give it you i probably 
the fame poll fcu-ings you both. 
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« 

IT is thrie I Ihould come to the account of 
things, the introducing which to your ac- 
quaintance has coft me a whole letter ; but the 
portico is not too great for the building. What 
idea you will have of this amazing trealure from 
my defcription I know not. To have feen it, 
were to have known all that can be faid of it 
muft be too little. 

In the firft caie; the eye was entertained with, 
what (hall I better call it, than a fubterraneaii 
gardem -, the wide furface prefcntcd to the view 
an arrangement of Hones, part of the folid 
rocks of various countries, and of difierent 
kinds ^ on whofe iplit (ides appeared more than 
the figures and delineations *, there ftood the real 
plants prominent and full, and when the oppo- 
fitc half of the divided ftone had been prefcrved, 
there appeared a cavity an(wering to all the linea-- 
ments of the other, .and imprc(!ed with every 
vein of the leaf, every fibre of the Ibilk* In 
one place appeared, upon a red (tone, pregnant 
with iron, the ftarry feries of leaves of fome 
plant, like to the common cleavers, whofe 
rough (talks hang to the cloths as we walk hy 
our hedges. Thefe were difpofed in their r^ular 
radiated form, and part of the broken (talk 
was bent down above them. Their fiib- 
fiance was that of the mal^; but however 
petrify'd in matter, their fonn • reniained un- 
altered, and you might trace the very nerves 
and j^res. Here the broad Itzi of fome tree 
fpread out its grey veins in the he^rt of a pale 
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ftone, and here the cones of the alder, and the 
catkins of the haflel, raifed above the furface 
of the brown flate, fodke 0ieir produftion. At 
a little diftance ftood a mafs of harder matter, 
almoft flinty; in this you mig^t trace the 4e»- 
der fUlks of aiyhole tuft of mo&, the venr leaves 
were diftiaguiflu^le. Here k^ a broad white 
iione, on whoie furface rde aa esyr of barley. 
]Sut the profusion was of the &rn kinds. Sif 
cafes hardly Qontain^l the mafs of this xxta^ 
fup^i ^ black flate, or a bluifh ftone, the &ft 
found over coal, the fecond always near to rap^e$ 
of iron, contained thefe. They were of vari- 
ous figures, aiKl diipeolions of yanous kinds, 
hm aU IB their natural fize ; and an accuftm)e4 
eye €oul4 ^^ce out the particular ipecies in al« 
ino(| all of them. I was pleafed to &e aNcW? 
lA the ^eat colleftor^s hand, expreffing {he|b i(9 
have becA of Eaglifh Orig^. i&ut hQw was I 
aiJoni^'dtofeeaddedto tfaeobfervaxioB,that tho^ 
foiMd pniigipally in Britain ia their &fiil ftais;, 
they wpre, maft of them, nearly ail indeed, 'm 
iheir recent growth, the off^^ring of Affii^9C«« 
Plumier has figured a multitude of tiie &m 
kind, unknowt^ to nqmralifts before, which hf 
dii^er'd ki his travels ia America ^ and the 
a^ccurate Aldrovand has referred in .nua^eff^os 
pl^BS to kis ^gwres of theTe, to ihew diat *i^ 
iBtfreBssiifci tb^ fi^Bc kk)4 ftnc ftgm dbe Qriow 
Coalpks, 



The vegetables of the easth had 
^iftaflbrtmeflt of diefe fubterranoaBrtrcAfiires $ the 
next w«B ^apf^ied fay thafe w)Mch ^d-tjhar^v^ 
Md ff(m^ in the fea. The numbers the vmiQiCf 
of thefe W2^ as imQienf^ as of the focmer^ {the 
)d(Wity inS^niineif j^ter. They appeaiyd in ie- 
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rles and compartments, according to their difF<i^ 
rent fonn and fize, and itrudhire ^ and every 
Ibecies dut the deep afibrds was here in its altered 
ime, except the fine red coral. It Is fmgular, 
that a fpecies fo frequent in the fea, and fo 6b- 
fervablc, fo confpicuous in colour, fiipuld not 
have been found buried among the reft in the 
earth, *Tis not only that this colfeftion had 
none of it, tho' that alone would be, with me, 
a fttong proof that there was none \ but no 
Writer of veracity and judgment declares he ever 
faw it. This cmiy feemed wanting in the vaft 
congeries. Some we faw here loole, Separate, 
and free, as found in chalk and other foft ma* 
terials, but the far greater part were immerfed in 
folid rocks and dints, and made part of their 
very ftniftute ; the form and lineaments might 
be traced in a perfect accuracy, and' all the 
fubftance had ^Ven its place to dint or ftone, 
unlels vi^re fome patt of the ftalk ftoo^ forth 
above the forfaoe. 

W^ here faw looie. and free the little coral 
fangi, fo frequent in the American and other 
feas ; fome of them refeitibling buttons, fome 
cups, fome inverted cones, and others broader 
pyramids. Mere the white branch of fome cle- 

rkind appearal as if firelh taken from die, 
, till on lome broken edge the ftony matter 
£urovercd itfelf too hard for fudi a growth. 
Ih another placte, a multitude of cylinders, re- 
iembling ib many pipes joined fide to fide, 
ihewed the chalk-bed in which th^ had been 
buried, by part of its whit6 coat remaining 
about them*. In this comer ftood a box of the 
beautiful feadcer-ftone, owing its ori^n to a 
Aany coral^ imowtfed in a fine flint » in others 
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coarfer matters contained the fame forms, and 
the ftars ftbod forth above the furface, or their 
extremities funk within it. Here a black marble 
ihewed in elegant figures the white coralinc fim- 
gites that had been dropped into it. The mafon's 
art had cut theft thro* in various diredions; 
and you might fee the little cells and tranfverfe 
plates that feparated them ; the one filled with 
the black matter of the marble, the other prc- 
ierving their native white, and having the true 
ftrudurc of the plant more elegantly than in 
any other way in its native form. It is im- , 
poflible to fay, how many fair marbles owe 
their beauty to thefe adventitious bodies. The 
white figures which we fee in that of our own 
produce are almoft all of this origin, tho* little 
fufpefted. I find, indeed, that England h fa- 
mous more than all the world for them. The 
quantity and the variety preferved here a^ im- 
menle ^ and muft have been the produdi: of our 
rocks. 

As no part of the vegetable world but had fiit- . 
nilhed its fupply to the fubtcrrancan treafures of 
that kingdom, thofe from the animal world were , 
no more limited in number or in kind. As the . 
bottoms of the deep, as well as the furface of the 
dry land, had contributed to the buried treafures 
of that feries ; neither was there wanting of the , 
inhabitants of both in thefe. Thofe of die fea 
indeed, as was moft natural, ^ furnifhed the infi- 
nitely greater quantity; but diofe of the land 
were not excluded. 

ft 

The firft drawer that was reached but to us 
contained a number of bodies, vaft, lhapelefi, 
and of a ftupendbus weight I had no guefi* 

what 
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what they were, till intbrmed they were tlitf 
grinder-teeth of elephants. Thefe are found in 
the hardeft rocks, buried In all parts of Europe*^ 
and in vaft quantities in fome ; though thefe artf 
' countries where the creature to which they be- 
longed can never be fuppofed to have been na-» 
tive. How univerfal muft have been that de^ 
luge, how vaft the force of that rolling flood, 
that could convey things of this weight and 
bulk from regions fo remote, . and lodge them 
with us; The next in order to thefe were teeth 
of horfes, tufks of boars, and bones of different 
kinds of many land animals, all turned to ftone/ 
Among thefe were a felcft parcel, the produce 
of the Turquoifc mines of France. The par-* 
eel confiftcd indifcriminately of thigh-bones^ 
ribs, jaws, teeth, and other hard parts of ani- 
mals of dififerent kinds ; along and acrofs thefe 
ran, in feveral places, lines of black, or, when 
clolely examined, of a very deep blu^. At a 
diftance were placed fome pieces that had under-* 
gone the operation of the |ire, and were of a 
pale blue throughout. Thefe were genuine, 
and trueTurquoifes, or, as they are ufually called, 
Turkcy-ftones. There are a harder kind pro* 
duced in the eaft, which are naturally blue ; 
but the greater quantity of what; we fee are of 
this boney fort. The deep blue lies in veins 
and fpots, and the effe6c of a gentle fire is, that 
it becomes difFufed throughout, and pale. 

Next to thele parts of land animals, the ca- 
binet produced us thole of the fea, that were 
prefenred entire. A number of pale grey, of 
brown, and of white ftones, "and many alfo of a 
jetty black, Ihewed us on their flat fides the 
forms of perfect fifhes -, the heads, the fcale$, 
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thk fios, every part indeed prefcrved in the ut- 
moft accuracy and perfe&ion^ and in ibme 
not even the colour wanting. 

Next to theiie (tood litde cafes, containing 
different kinds of teeth of larger filhes, of very 
dii&rcnt fpccies. Here the ferpents-tongues^ a* 
they are called, of Malta, were feen to be the 
real teeth of iharks, of didferent kinds and big- 
neiles, or of the different parts of the fame 
mouths for in that compals there is often vail: 
variety. Here we might trace them from the fine» 
imall, and- (lender kind^ whofe dimenlions ^ 
well as figure gave the idea of that fabled ori^ 
up tx> thofe at which the imagination trembled. 
There were fome here a hand's breadth longi^ 
and of the breadth of three of the fingers ^ ibme. 
pointed at the top^ fome armed with double 
»ngs at die bafe, and others ferrated along the 
fides. Next thefe were ranged the imaller but 
not lefs obfervablc teeth of die wolf-filh ; thele 
ixave been efteemed as gpms ; men have worn 
them in rings, and fuppoied great virtues in them: 
thev have been imagped the produce of the toad, 
and thence called Bufonites, and Toad-ib^nes* 
The petrified palates, and boncy joints of palates 
of fiihes, oblong, or round, or angulated, but all 
low like theiibj made up die next arrangement, 
and doled this vait divifion. . 

What followed was much greater. The next 
cafes inclofed the petrified ihells •, thefe, not Icfs 
amazing in number and variety than thofe of the 
deep, could only be defcribed by followiM; 
them through all the fpecics. of the others. Suf- 
fice it that I tell you the moil numerous of .the 
modern coUeftions of recent fhells, which it is 
now fo much the faihion to make, are leis la 
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igpjfnatfi v4^ i£ 6^1?^riot ia hearty; iof j» 
£Qinmi« in nvity. Of thefe^ fosfi^ were imf 
p»fkd ilike tbft corals aod the plants in fioiie or 
AmMej^ brut the far gpmteil part wer9 icfiff^ 
ma(t jq/ t^qm as pcirfQ^t af when ^fving in thf 

^Xi$ i^fwge 4;h;tt this part of the produce of 
t|if iuhAe^^^nefio world is no( .confined to thf 
number qf ikoik oru^boals wloch we know ^ 
Urioig in thf$ feas; $ore are foynd n^t iii^ 
fpfcinienj^) biait «ujrnt)er?9 niu)titia<^es ojf fomc^ 
which are knqwn to y^ o^nly in thi% jftaoe : whicti 
arp, ^1 tif/^ living CQiH^q^n, ii^Kabitants of chf 
de^p f^fi^j and these p^Uh wjiere they we^ 
pro^uQ^d^ out of all ^map figl^t, and heyon4 
ijtie veac^ oijF any other accident to have broug^ 
the^ up- bMt t;^at to which we 0¥«^e thew, a|i^ 
wbich.oyertvi^nai the w^ob &Qe of tbingp. 

Anaong the number ^f the Ihett^ which iRff 
know in their i^eoent fbte, I may pinion (9 
ypu the oyi^er in an amazing number of ipedut^ 
and of vaneties^ i<he cockle yet more in,qume* 
niAt in it» jkinda> the ouafde, the efcailop^ ijttf 
limpet, the bucinnum, the trochus, and xk^ 
fiiail ; and in fine, from the humble nerite to 
the MSk^ziifg nautilu;^- Thcfe are preferred, 
iom with the remaina of their fhelly fubl^ancf 
al^ut tbem^ fome cpnne^d with abfolute £bone» 
fam^ turned into maijes' fo pure and bright, as 
to f^^t^ut the a^U3e^ the otxyv^ s^d the 

Among the multitudes of f|^ell-ii||[h known tqi 
us only in theie thdr diluvian remains, and con* 
Hnffffoxif a moft inter^ng and valui^bk part of 
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Ihis ftudy, the firft place in number and variety- 
belongs to the Conchae Anomise, fo. called by 
Columna, and not new named fince ; becaufe, 
CO do this properly the genera muft be diftin- 
guifhed, and 'tis not one name but a hundred 
that would be wanting. The vaft clafs of d\e 
cornua ammonis came next, firil in beauty^ 
and amazing in their ftru6hire. AH oarts of 
the earth afford thefe in various fizes, from the 
diameter of a filver penny, to that of a fore- 
wheel of a coach, and of an almoft infinite 
number of kinds, Norway is fingular in the 
vaft profufion of the orthoceratites : they are 
all ihimerfed in the body of ftone, and we fee 
them in fome of our pavements. Thefe, as 
well ias the former, have all the divifions of 
the nautilus, and feem indeed a fhell of the fame 
kind with them, unwound from its fpiral twift, 
either intirely, or only retaining a turn or two 
at the tail. Laft of the perfeft remains of (hcll- 
filh came the echinitae, the petrefadtions of a 
multitude of kinds of the fea-urchins, or fea 
egg, fome of the fpecies known at this time liv- 
ing in one or other part of the world ; but the 
far greater number no where feen but in thefe 
their remains. 

After this profufion of , the entire or nearly en- 
tire animals, appeared to clofe the whole feries 
of thefe bodies, a multitude of rqgular but 
ftrangely-figured bodies, which, unlefs they be 
parts of once-living inhabitants of the fea, it is 
impoflible to fay what they are : fome of them 
have evi(^ently been fo ; and, of the reft, ana- 
logy tcftifies the fame originaL 
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Firft among thefe, the moft unceftdn as to 
their origin, ftand the belemnites, the dadtyli 
idaei of. the ancients, fo called from their re- 
fembling fingers, and from mount Ida^ on 
which great numbers of them ufed to be found. 
There is great variety in thefe ; but the mbft 
univerfal form is conic. Their fize feems limited 
to a little more than the thicknefs of a man's 
thumbs and the length of a finger ; but what 
is moft amazing is, that they are hollow at the 
larger end, and contain a kind of concomerated 
fhell, like that of the nautilus and the two laft 
defcribed kinds-, and diat tliis very kind of 
ihell-fifh, which is found fo locked and faltened 
in this hollow, that it feems as if a part of the 
belemnite is found in the fame, or at the utmoft 
in a very like fpecies much larger and loofe in 
earth, or bedded in the ufual white Itone4 

You have heard, I doubt not, of the petri- 
fied olives of mount Carmel. The petrified me- 
lons, concerning which fo much has been faid,' 
and fo many miracles imagined to account for 
their produdion, are no more than globular or 
hollow mafles of ftone, like thofe of many other 
parts of the world, in the fides of the cavities 
of which there grow fhort cryftals. Thefc 
olives, as they are called, of the fame place, 
have no more to do with the vegetable world 
for their origin, than the imaginary me- 
lons, Thefe are of the number of the parts of 
animals which make the furniture of the laft 
drawer of the cabinet of Aldrovand ; they are 
the fpines or prickles of a peculiar kind of fea 
echinus ; ill charaftered indeed under the name 
of Ipines, fince they are not prickly, but they 
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grow OA the furfaice of one fcitei <sf cchiituSy as 
thofe whicih are true fpines do on diat of anothcf ^ 
and anlWer many, if not aU» of the hxm pa^ 
fxifes. 

The aitrochi,or arms of die Magellanic ftar- 
iiih, or feme kindred fpecies, for fuch thef 
certainly are, the rock plants, as tbty are 
called^ ippear alfo in amasing auijtber x6k thb 
aflbrtment: they are round and columnar. Near 
them ftood the colledion of the afterias or fiar^ 
fbones, colunrmar alfo } but not rounds but ao* 
gulated: both the ome ahd the othtr of theft 
have the columns formed of dieir joints fiMd to 
one another by the ends i and the joiiits both 
of the one and the other are at times found fe« 

S^irate. Here are iiiflances in abundance of both 
ates of each, and tliat in an almoft infinite va^ 
ricty of forms and fizes. 

It is more difficult to fay what is the anioial td 
Yfhich this afteria belohgs, than to givt at leaft 
a very well fuppdrted conjedure as to die origin 
of the others. The arms of that peculiar ftar-* 
fifh are fo extremely like them, that they are 
evidently either the fame, or of a vary fimilar 
fpecies ; but we know nothing in living nature 
that is like to the afteria. All we have to judge. 
<>f its origin form is, that 'tis fometimes found 
affixed at the bafe to an angulated cruftaceous 
body, ieeming alfo of the ftar^fifh, or elfe of 
echiaus kind. There are three fine fpecimena 
of afteria thus fixed among thofe preferved in 
this moft auguft mitGcum, and they evince ica 
having been part of fome cruftaceous fifh, the' 
of a fpecies moft probably unknown in its recent 
il;^ to all the world. 

Thus 
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• Thus clofcs the amazing fummary of the 
contents t)f this part of the Aldrovandine nfui- 
lieum. I muft not pafs over the reft 5 but I 
will be more brief. It was a ftrange delight to 
me to fee the whole compafs of that v^ fcience 
natural hiftory laid before nw eye at one view in 
this nlufarum ; perhaps a luccin A det^l of it 

from the pen may not be lefs pleafing to you. 

« « « 
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LETTER CXII. 

MY laft clofed with the Aldrovandine cabi* 
'net of minerals ; the day clofed alio with 
fervation of it. I have made it the bufi- 
rltfs of every evening to give you the obferva- 
tions of the earlier part of the day, fincc this 
amazing cabinet has been the fubjed. I Ihall 
continue the method through two letters more : I 
may deceive myfelf •, but I • think, vaft as the 
preparation is, a fuccinft view of it may be com- 
priied in that compafs ; more I am not qualified 
to give, nor have you occafion to receive from 
me. 

The doors of a vaft book-cafe were thrown 
open to us as we entered on the fucceeding morn- 
ing. It was complcatly filled. On the upper 
part ftood volumes out of number; they were 
nanded down one after another to us. It was 
not cxpefted we ftiould read them : they did 
not contain words, but piftures, or fomewhat 
more than piftures, examples of things they 

0^4 V were 
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were to re prefcnt to the eye. In tliefc were ar- 
ranged in Ibmc degree of order the vegetables of 
every kingdom of the earth. The eaft had been, 
ranfacked to fupply them \ the moft inhofpitabic 
JUnds had been vifited in the fearch ; nor had the 
bottoips of the Qce^n been omitted. 

Before we were entertained with the firft of the 
volumes, our eyes were direftcd to an arrange^ 
ment of the vegetable tribes, incapable of being 
reduced into the form of figures, difpofed na- 
ked, or under glaffes on the front of the adjoin- 
ing Ihclves. Among thefe we faw the bf ainftone 
^nd the ftar-ones of the fea, fcarce allowed to 
be vegetable?. Mafles pf thefe led to the fewer 
Ihrubs of red and white coral, more emulous of 
the form of plants, though ftill without their 
foliage or tlieir cqlour. From thefe we afcended 
to the harder fhrubs of the fea*s produce : wc 
faw wh^t has been called black coral ^ WQ iaw 
^ multitude of elegant forms, red, brpwn, andl 
jetty, part naked, and part covered with ftarry 
incruftations of 4 white, coralline, and almo^ 
ftony matttcr, 

From thefe the fyftem was continued to the 
firft of die vaft feries of volumes. In this we 
faw on every page, difpofed in manner of a pic- 
ture, fome beautiful fea plant of the fofter kind, 
prelied flat on the white leaf, and fixed by a 
clean cement. Its whole form, and in a great 
meafure its colouring, was preferred : at the 
diftance of a few paces it appeared a pifture. In 
this form was the whole vegetable world arranged 
in the pompous hortus fciccus. The firft vo- 
lume contained the immenfe train of the fiici 
g|id algas, the fea wrecks, fea mofles, and cOr 

' rallines. 
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r^lines. .Here wc faw the beautiful fiicus of 
the Cape, the coralline mimicking the lobfter's 
horn, the dulefch efculent to the wild. Scot, and 
the painted girdles. The next contained the 
mofles of the land j among thefe we faw the 
low and humble fpccies of our own growth^ 
and with them the Afiatic and American kinds, 
emulating plan^ and fhrubs. The wolfs claw 
and the Cyprefs mofs, the prickly felago of the 
rocks, and the floating fontinalis of the current, 
the low green of the fcorched wall, and the 
dangling grey of the venerable foreft. 

From thefe, the next in order, or as it is 
ufually exprefled, the next in their approaches 
to perfeftion, were the ferns, the maidenhairs 
of Canada and Crete, the hart's-tongue bend- 
ing down its long leaf, and taking root for a 
new progeny from the extremity ; the low pro- 
duce of our hollow fhades and gaping walls, 
and the towring fpecics of the Weft Indian fo- 
refls, emulating trees. In the fame volumes 
flood a few fmgular productions, allied in na- 
ture, though not fo in form ; the adder's-tongue, 
the horfe-tails, and a vafl train of elegant and 
ftrange produdtiorjs, 

lr> tlie next ferie3 we rofe to tjie more per- 
feft plants, Here we faw the humble grafs 
raifed from a fpecies or two, as I had been ufed 
to efleem it, into a family at once numerous and 
elegant, furpriling not more in its variety than 
beauty. What meanefl portion is there of na- 
ture's flores that does not amaze us thus upon 
the acquaintance ! We faw here, with the fame 
grafTy leaf, with the fame chaffy flower, plants 
from the low darnel to die Indian corn, whofe 

2 thick 
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^ck ear die taJkA muft look up to. Hie 
rufli, the ree4 the cyperu^, famed in medicine^ 
ail faced us in this clais. The com of every 
kind, fupport of liife, the fugar-cane, die panic^ 
and the millet, the upright fox-tail, and die 
lK)wing capon*s-feather. From diefe the fimu- 
krity of leaf had led the early naturalift, unin«> 
formed of the more perfeft method ftx>m the 
flowers, to the bulb-tooted plants. The garlick 
and the moly firft met our eye. Fromthefe 
die pagps Ihewed the daffkdil and fnowdrop, the 
tulip, the lilly, and the afphodel, the'hyacynth 
and painted fritillary. The herbs of rarer kind^ 
the treafufe of an Indian foil, ii^re heire in all 
profiarion. Here blufhed the glowing canna* 
coruss here the cucuma defcenckd to its faffixin 
root-, and here die broad leaves of die ju:0« 
orchis fhamcd the fhott ftalk of die flower. 

From dience in order not eafdy traced, tho* 
near the modern mediod, we travelled Over the 
broad pages, fraudit with jafniine, olive, and 
the coffee. Her^ blulhed the vernain, and diere 
the pepper dropped his chain of berries. The 
eoral-tree, the rofe-tree Of the Indies, the iron- 
wood, the climbing dogfl)ane, and all the va- 
riety of the laurel tulip here ^read over the fair 
fticets. Here the Peruvian bark difclofed its 
flowers ; there the broad leaf of the tobacco co- 
vered the whole page •, and here die purple bag 
of the low capucum dngled the mouth that 
knew it. 

The rofebay opened to us another volume, 
die grey leaf adding new graces to the purple 
flower. The gentian here difplayed its blue 
flower, and its nervous foliage; and near it 

ftood 
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Asod tirftcil liuitaiUL Her€ tl^ ftv^ fiutiderft 
itumtd their cay floimrs, «id th^re the preciouft 
idgwoody and miaiacom, and faflkim difpbiy^d 
ttsar varidm toliage. The rough fmit df the 
caltrop hffre fcarct found rooKi ^ the equal 
Jeaf^ and, though fplk, dented the oppdfite 
pages. Hem fto^ the little flower of the ^irea 
in its tl^tk clufter^ and there the f!ngk poppy 
%mfld <yver larger fpaces. The water liily, as 
%0tll the gdden as. the fihrer kind ; the broad 
ly^ and die droofing columbine cl^ftd this 




Thri ne&ct began n^irii the full marigold, and 
after .ftei»td us all the farory herbs^ the ftngraiit 
tterfum^ thelarenderand rofinnary, the toum^ 
use bafil, and the whole fragrant tribe. The 
nen^prefttuedus the trumpet-flower, the blowii 
martmia^ jthen not hcmoured with a name ^ the 
puifdU figt!9ort, and the chafl3e vita. The acrid 
Cftft, and die fliarp muftard, the taddiflH fuid 
all the podded tribe, were comprehended in 
another^ and then the mallows and the ket- 
mw^ the cotton-trees, and all the varied tribe 
^ hollyoaks. Why ihould I mention . to yOu 
die dfi>vri>te rooted orchis, the lalep of the orien^ 
mls,tiae rhubarb, the Ipecacuar^a? we faw them 
all 'y but 'tis not in my compafs to defcribe them^ 
many volumes would not anfwer the purpofe. 
^he 3nim, the food of the wild Indian ^ the palm 
that yields the fagoe from its trunk ; die caflada, 
whofe juice is poifonous, but that exprefied, 
the folid fubftance innocent, and ufed as food •, 
the madrake, famous by miftake, fuppofed the 
fcripture treafure ; the mifletoes that grow on 
trees, and not like ours ferve only for the (hew, . 
JCootain within their hollow leaves water for 

3 the 
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the thirfty traveller. Thefe, and a multitude 
of others (hewing their figures by the prefenrcd 
parts, and their fingularities and ufes by the 
notes written in the hand of the great colleftor, 
threw before us the whole vegetable world in a 
comparatively, if not abfolutely fmall compais. 
Whatever the mountain or the defart; whatever 
the lake or fen produced ; whatever the fands 
of Afric, or the forefts of Armenia furniihof 
beauty, of curiofity, or of ufe, was here; and 
what its nature or its value fpecified. Would 
one have imagined that the life of one man could 
have fufiiced for the coUeAing, ftudying, and 
arranging thefe ! Could one imagine the fortune 
of a prince could have fupported the expence 
of expeditions and of cprrefpondences in the 
fearch .and the procuring of them I Yet thcfc 
were but the third part of the amazing whole; 
lefs indeed than the third part : they make but 
a third of the natural curiofities contained in 
this mufasum, the artificial are themfelves aa 
innumerable feries. 

. I (hall not pretend to mention thofe particu^ 
larly to you. To confefs my own fenfe of them, 
they do not appear worthy the attention which 
Aldrovand is not fingular among the men of 
laudable curiofity in having paid to them. I 
fhall however touch at leaft (for to dcfcribe 
them would call for volumes) the curiofities of 

the animal world in my next. 
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LETTER CXIII. 

IPromifed you fome (ketch of the preferved 
animal world of the induftrious Aldrovand, 
I knew not what it was that I engaged myfelf to 
do ; the flighteft mention of the feveral particu- 
lars would fill a hundred letters. Suffice it, for 
it rhuft, to tell you, that nothing has efcaped ' 
him from the fcarce vifible mite to the enormous 
elephant ; parts, or the whole he has of all, and 
the variety of methods uftd to preferve them is 
aftonifhing. A caflawar, a bird fcarce having 
claim to that name, fronted us on a pedeftal, 
preferved entire, and in an ereft pofture: its 
feathers feem hair, its wings the rudiments 
only of what might fo be called ; its legs formed 
for ftrength, and hard beyond thofe of all , 
creatures. Behind it, and towering both over 
its head and ours, ftood an oftrich -, you would 
have fworn it living. Froni thefe we travelled 
through the feveral ranks. The albatrofs 
ftretched out againft a board, fpread its wings 
to an extent beyond imagination. Near it the 
vulture Ihewed its naked neck. The bird of 
Paradife, flaming in gold and all the glow of 
colouring, dropped its long tail, and hardly 
(hewed the legs, which earlier times believed it 
wanted. 

Near it the hoopoe fpread its feathered crown 
ereft, and varied with the niccft regularity. The 
Indian rayen fhewed its humped beak, armed 
at the bafe with a turncd-up protuberance ; and 
at its fide the falcon, the Brafilian magpye, 

ihewed 
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fliewed its ftrange and moft difproportiofied 
bill, exceeding its whole bulk. 

The fiercenefs of the hawk, in all its kinds, 
&vad yet in the ^icd fors^s^ The a^cd^ n0 
the owl at oace iurpriied and caUe4 up a finile. 
The o^oma cf the world ^ve ciimders cqf 
the ammal% without cooful^ng how 9R TiiFlied^ 
they deferve it. To jpie the ^i&lonfi at^ibiM^ 
tio dii$ fpecie^ of old time was m^v% fuitod to 
ks gravity, ai^ lo its finguf^ dig^ii^ pf a/f- 
pe^t, than the &ily of wbicb we aow make tC 
the emblem. One ]fai:i{gh^ tx> ice (h(e afio^ hq 
bigger dian a tbirulh. One fta^ted to fee the 
horned great omi, not finaUer, nor lef$ fierce 
ki its aipe& than the eagle : hqfik d^efe cam'^ 
^ the marks of their kind, and between theto 
idbe gradations in fize aiu^ colour were inramcv^ 
table. 

From diefe we pafled to the siacao^d^e cocc^ 
toon, the parrot, and the parroque^ y^ fin jla^ 
finite variety in each kind ama^^ us with their 
^lendor. The fapphire'» b&ue has not aa e(^v4 
luftre with that of the macao's wing : in om 
ipeciesthe breaft was gol4 mdia another tho 
tail is fire. The white, tliye fnow-white oocoi* 
foon pleafed wit^ it« diftant luftre i the parrm 
blazed in green, in gold, Im purple ; and t^^e»« 
were not wanting fome totally ana intu'ely black* 
The little parroquettes (hamed the emerald 
with their backs, and on their 'breiiftf bore all 
the colours of the other^ ftolea from their ievo^^ 
nd fpecies, and here, if poffibk, Auntngui gremicff 
luftre thaA in the origmalsN 

From 
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From thefc a feries of the finaljcr bir^ dwr- 
fified the fcenc. Here all the finches aad the 
linnets ftood, the nightingale opened his little 
beakf as in the aA of feren^4ing his £ond ma^te. 

TTae wagtail ap.d the Iparrow follpwed, both, 
r^umerous in their kind% ^4 v^ied mhtntfdy 
lA the colourir^s of their feveral fpecies. Here 
tucked up its fhort tail the little wren ; ^nd there 
extended down th<e lengthened board the ftrait 
one of the Indian fparrow. The tittiioufe raifed 
its painted creft at the froj^it of his immenfely 
varied brethren^ and the fpecies followed him in' 
order. 

Would you fuppofe there wcje yet a Imaller 
order to appear r The hunvning-birds came 
next', to tnefe the wrens are eagles, and in co- 
louring, the parrot and all the gaudy trayi life- 
kfs and dull. They are not higgp: dian hrgjt 
humble-bees, many of them are lefs ; th^ir long: 
beaks (lender as the fine thread were opi^iy and; 
the little legs yet feen>ed to clalp the perch* Tqq 
tender for the open air, thefe were prefexred in 
cafes i but through the glafs we faw them per- 
fedly. There is not a colour in the r^nc>ow 
which is not feen among them ; there is not a 
colour in the rainbow but is dead in compariibn 
of them. A gay gold or a vivid green are 
die moft univerfal ; but a purple fuperigr to aU 
^e tints of art ; a blue, to which the painter^a 
uloramarine is dirt ^ a fcarjet, that pains the cy^ 
to look on itt are frequent, in them, l^hefe are 
common, as one of the infpriptions told us« in 
the warmer parts of America : they are eternally 
upon the wing^ and feed upon the honey-dews 
lodgied in the bafe of flowery : they kee^ on the 

wing 
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wing even as they are feeding, and fill the air 
with the fame gentle hum as the bee, only more 
pleafing.' 

I thought we had feen all ; but I might have 
recollefted fome were wanting. The oppofite 
fide of the cafe difclofed an equal number, all 
preferved in the feathers, all fixed in their moft 
natural and ufual pofition. At the h^a/ of 
the clafs ftood the flamingo, eniulatin^ tiif 
oftrich in its height, in length of legs ext _1 j^.g 
it i in colour furpajSing all that were about i: \ 
a fnow white, and a fcarlet brighter than fire 
diverfified it. Before if ftalked the fpoonbill, 
amazing bird, refembling the heron; but in- 
ftead of its fharpnefs of beak, this terminates in 
a large round. To thefe fucceeded the fwan, 
the duck, and goofe, an immenfe variety. Here 
ftood the golden-eye, and there the Ihell-drake, 
painted beyond conception conunanded a fixed 
view. On one part fquatted down the muflc 
duck ; and behind her raifed his larger form the 
fwan-goofe. Far before the reft, as unlike to 
vthem all, the pelican difplayed its vaft pouch, 
fwelling beneath the chin, and reaching to the 
extremity of the beak. 

To thefe followed a yet ftranger fcries thtf 
water fowl, not formed for walking, and fcarce 
for flight. Nature has calculated them almoft 
folely for fwimiping. Their abode is on the 
waters, their food is in the water, and while they 
are denied the means of traverfing the air fo free- 
ly as their brethren of the wing, they are iin- 
powered to dive under rheir properer element td 
vaft depths, to great diftances, and with a fur- 
prifin^ rapidity. They purfue their prey by 

this 



this fOffd^s \ [thfcy ^fc^ th< da0g|^^of their ene- 
mies i>yid>i ifoipe m^ilSiJ)«;jJiry areopt al- 
ways fecure from devourefi of another kind ; 
viUie Aiy!:ftiu?fi«id|pe fltoll fry, fomp i^p^Jows 
p^ke'oit9:ifa0ke$|(hbn'']^ityhtheij:Qwn lifi^a^tl^. 
pHjCBofftljeu^purfMifc ' •■ 

HrfitrioiiQfi^ thefe aij^afed xhn peog^ia, its 
legs jiQf rfimitod.'on the belly as ia other jbir^ * 
h^ &eou22g!^t^hiceiy'£a gco^p out of. theruo^p* 
If £tasinaja»e ventures upoa laad, their finja* 
tioaisifuch, ixhat ii; jcDuft (bod crei^. Its il^arp 
beak and its fhort wings continue the fingul^rity - 
through their proportions, and the whole bird is 
fiiA^odhat aJt fai hare'fccn it. ifouft" be either 
not to i^sm a juft idea q( its: form, or to fap-- 
po&fthxi idea^iibe cresim^K^f.the pamtor's or th^ 
ddbribir^s^&npyi. . 

iBduDd ^>. in an f:(^^ row, &qod the xa- 
zornbifl, jtb jieaccft Hkcnefs; the crofted loon, 
the moorhen, and $Ujthe fines of the. divers of 
tJie &Eib.wd£er. 
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1 ITrpmithffe the gaiHnaccous tribes received 
usv £he xlungbiil-CQcl^, with all his varieties; 
the iittk . baot^, and the friczkdrfeathered ' 
kind wicneihere. The phcafant ihewed its plumes, 
aflid.die In^an kind exceeding all the gems of 
that riah. quarter of ' Ae. world in luftre. The 
peacbck?lpjQcad its yaft cxpanfc of .tail behind un- 
reganded^l Before thefe ilood the gpofe,. the 
iQOQir^ttie^.^Qd cock of the wogd; the males 
and temales fo unlike, that thofc yfho fhoUl4 
have diftinguiflied better have miftaken them for 
fliffi«eitt>fpecie>. Irhfi qwail, the partridge, ^nd 
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the fnipc here (eemed alive; and the luppva 
thruft full upon the eye his (howy*tufted vstt. 

One feries yet remained, ajpart were kept the 
ilork) the heron, and . the whole wading tribe ; 
among them ftood the Balearick craiie^' perhaps 
more properly a peacock, its head ornamented 
with a rouivd feauiety crown. The demoilelle 
that danced as it walked, for its pofition painted 
both thefe motions, attrafted the pleafed eye ^ 
and toward the lower verge aj^ared the rufiv 
the fighting-bird, the curHew, and the recur- 
viroftra. 

' Thus clofed the feathered kinds. The fifh 
and quadrupeds, lefs numerous, but finely kept, 
appeared next before us*, laiz numerous not per- 
haps from the ilore of nature being more limited 
in their kinds, but from the difficulty of pre- 
paring, of preferving, and of finding room for 
them: a town,' and not a private houie (for 
fuch it was where thefe curiofities were firft ar- 
ranged) muft have been filled with the whole fe- 
ries. Who (hould preferve, or where Ihould be 
placed the whale, and the rhinoceros ; the whole 
tribe that fill the woods, and graze upon the 
meadows; that fwim the deep, or wanton in 
the current ; how Ihould they be kept ! All 
it were impofllble to fhew in their proper cloath* 
ing ; but we faw many either intire, or in fuch 
parts as (hewed moft of their fingularities. The 
fkeleton of a huge whale extends acrols the op- 
pofite room ; and againil the wall ftand the re- 
mains of an elephant^ 

The fifh that were prefervtd intirc were not a 
few ; tht hammer-headed fhark, the ftrange zy- 
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gsena was fixed upon a board entire, the head a 
tranfverfe lolx;, with each extremity Ihewing an 
eye, and the wide mouth placed underneath and 
in the middJe. Befide this hung the iharks and 
lea-hound& of many kinds, breathing through 
holes of different number down each fide, and 
all armed with theii* horrid mouths not at the 
extremity of the head, as in 6ther filhes, but at 
a diftance, and on the under patt. Nature has 
thus placed the mouth of the mdft Voracious of 
all creatures, that, in order to devour, the whole* 
body muft be turned back downwards, and that 
the preparation may give fome time for an ef- 
capc. Below thefe hung the ftringe form of 
the pipe-filhi the longeft and the flendereft of 
all tne. finny race ; the head a fnout opening 
only at its extremity, and then not flatwife, as 
in other fifti, but perpendicularly downward* 
Near this the hippocamp, the fea-horfe as many 
call it, little underftood by thoie who have 
treated of ir, and fcarce to be underftood un-* 
lefs when viewed with this fifli to whofe kind 
it properly belongs. iBelow the fea-bream fhewed 
its broad fide and forked tail, and the refnaiii- 
ing orb of its vaft eye. Near it the gar-filh, 
oppofite in form, and by many numbered with 
the pipe-filh ; though, by its lOng mouth, truly 
a pike. Beyond it hung the famous remdra, the 
fuck-fifli. You have been told, my dear ****, 
of this creature flopping a veflel under full fail, 
by applying itfelf againft its fides. What would 
you imagine to be the fize of the creature ci- 
^able of doing this? The filh before u5 was ft 
tuU-grown one, and was fcafce ten inches long s 
I need fay nothing more of the mifacle. It is 
fingular that nature has de'ftincd this fifh to.fl^ 
ftate of reltf that it has fins that are capable 
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chough to give it motion -, to this pufpofc fhe 
has armed the back part of its head with a fur- 
rowed fubftance, which it applies to 'aiiy thing 
it meets with^ and by which it firmly adheres to 
it. The creature is fo indelicate in the choice 
of what this ftiall be, that we had fome jprefe'rved 
here on their natural refts fixed to polls, fome 
to the fkin of the fhark, or fome other large 
fifh, one to a great conch, and fome other 
fmaller ones to other Ihells -and corals. 

While it is thus fixed it has the full power of 

opening' its mouth, and probably it feeds on 

wliat falls in its Way, and finds thus a lufficient 

fupply without the trouble of the chafe, and 

yrithoiit the danger of being itfelf fwallowed in 

the purfuit by lomc larger devourer. Near this 

,was placed the flying-fifh, a fpecies ftrangely 

pppofite in its ©economy, and in the provifipn 

made for it by nature. As the former does^not 

enjoy the privilege of courfing about ih Jts own 

.proper element, this, on the contrary, aflumes 

the right of palTing through a new one; nor 

content with the world of waters for its fccne of 

'roving, it takes the air, and ufurps the province 

*of the birds. This alfo is but a fmall fifh ; its 

fins, which ferve it in the place of wings, are 

thofe which grow juft underneath the gills. 

Thefe are of a vaft length ; thty reach as far as 

to the tail, and are broader than the body. The 

ufe is both for fwiitiming and for flying. It is 

the fortune of this defencelefs creature to be the 

\ favourite piorfel of one of the fwifteft and moft 

voracious inhabitants of the deep ; it is in vain 

for its fwifteft courfe along the water to attempt 

* its prefervation. The fins, as fins, anfwer to 

'all the Qthcr purpofes; but here thcy'muft be 

' • • * . cm- 



i^^pioyed as. wings: the* creature leaves its elc^ 
.ment on the attack, and rifing to fifteen *br 

twenty feet above the furface, Ikims along the 

air to a very confiderable diilance. So long as 
jthe fins are wet 4:hey ierve in the office of 

wiijgs with pcrfcft eale •, but when they become 
,dry, they are no longer manageable, and the 
.creature drops. It has happened that they have 
fallen upon a fhjp*s deck ; often they have been 
Jeen jhe prey of other filli the mopient of their 
.fayiqg into the fea ; and, as if one danger wWs 
,to be ^e/caped at the expehce of another, the 
bircis which are conVinually hovering over the 
.waves frequently are feen to feize the ftrange 
in}i2^b^ta^t while in the air. 

To this fucceeded the dolphin, the deftroyer 

of the fugitive ; not crooked, as ^e fee" it oh 

^^our '.figns : the ftraiteft, and brie bf the molt 

be^utiml of fifh. The whole feries of the flat 

iifli followed^ from the turbut and fkait to the 

little dab. The fireflaire pointed the bonev 

fting of its tail, yet threatniu-g the painful wound. 

'The famed torpedo, remarkable for its qualities, 

" hot fingular in its form, was known by name, 

and, all the errors concerning its effefts explained. 

'This fij(h,. if touched with a finger, gives a Ihock 

like, that of eleftricity, felt to the elbow.. Thus 

'niqch is fadt ; but there are who fay, that, if ir 

touch tlxc baited hook, or at any other diftance 

came in contaft, the tffcQ: is the fame ; but this 

is error* 

The eel, and all the lamprey kind, canie 

next. In one part of the vaft place jhat held 

th^Bj die fand eel, and the little grig ; in an- 

. other, the fierce fca-ferpent rolled their fpiral 

R 3 forms : 



forms •, the lampcrns crept between j and at the 
bafe lay {Iretched the immenie conger, meafuring 
the human ftacurc* 

The eye was called from thcfe to view the fea* 
.wolf, whofe wide jaws furnifti what are called the 
bufonitcs, properly its teeth, not gems. The 
pike, pearch, and all the monftrous gapers of 
that breed, fucceeded, Horror yet ftood in their 
wide-opened jaws. From thefe the terrors of 
the fins of the numerous tyrdi called for pur 
attention. Here the butterfly- fifli (hewed its 
(ingle fpot on the light fin \ and there the green, 
the black, the painted (ides and fins fpoke the 
names not ill given to the peacock and ail titie 
fucceeding tribe. From thefe we pafled on to 
the tunny and the mackrcl kinds. The doree 
then called our regard to its (bange form j and 
after that the pcranofcou, or ftargazer, a fi(h 
which, deftined to live at the bottom, has its eyes 
placed not at the (Ides, but on the top of the 
Jiuge head, 

A larger and a ftrangerkind now were di(blayed 
before ,us. The frog-filh already defcribcd fed the 
van, a ftrange enormous creature ! its length equal 
to that of the human frame : its head much larger 
than the whole bqdy, J^nd that head all mouth. 
Nothing can be fo terrible as the armature of its 
iaws, innun^erable rows of teeth aft (harp and 
(lender as needles, and all bending their points 
inwards, cover the under jaw. The upper is as 
terribly furni(hed ; nor do the tongue, the pa- 
late, or the throat want the fame armour. Upoa 
its head two dancing globules play baits to the 
jucklefs fry th^t (eize on them, and that are in- 
jlanUy fwallowcd by the deyourcr, Behind and 



*^^f Stbbut'tKis' (devil of the fea were placed die 
ftrange forms of the coced-fi(h, whole figured 
fides are diverfified with ilars and circles, or are 
armed with fpines. The porcupine-fifh led the 
van, and next it flood the hedgehog of the fea i 
not the fhell-fifh fo called, but one of its own 
kind. About were difpofed the fquare and the 
triangular-fifh, and the American frog, and 
toad guaper^». 

From thefc the armed ^ord-fifh, and the 
faw-fiih fhewed their weapons •, and behind them 
the ikeleton, much fitter to have been phiced 
with that of the v^ale, of the fea-unicorn. The 
twifted horn, as many have called it, of this 
creature, was feen in this prefervation, not to 
have title to that name, but to be truly a tooth 
protended forward. The lift was clofed with the 
ftrange and unweildy fea-cow y and with a crea- 
ture of ibme rafcal's 'fancy, that difgraced the 
place in which it flood, a merman. The mon* 
te-fifh had given the foundation of the fii^tious 
monfter, and the invention had improved it 
^eady« 

From this vail feries we pafled to the fmaller, 
but more beautiful inhabitants of the fea, the 
Ihell-fifh, Here we faw all the treafures of thia 
elegant part of nature's' works, arranged if not 
in a fcientific, yet in a pifturefque order. The 
^moft infinite variety ot the buccinum, the mu- 
rex, and the purpura b^an the feries. Thefe 
were followed by the wilks and conchs, and all 
Ae train of fcrew-fhells. Next came the paint- 
ed volutes, and among them lay the famous. 
admiral, and gay vice-admiral, the firfl diftin« 
guifhcdi by its yellow band ; the whole traia 

R 4 lol- 
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- fcUdwed : nor were there ^antiftg VaiK^ oi 
equal kind 'in the tygcr, the fpoticd paFd-flidU 
and the glowing butterfly. FroA thttfe: wip cssne 
to where perhaps at had been bettot^td . b^gin, 
the limpets, varied in dyts as wcU. a^ fo/m j-the 
eai^fhell, and the vail varieqr of .tho& that haiw 
been named from teeth. 

« 
. . r 

Thefe were fucceeded by the .mMtjJjb .* SfPtj- 
drous tribe, part thick and firm, part fight as 
air, and thin and wiiite as the fincTft.fwper. The 
thick kinds ihewed a thoufand divlfioin^ into 
which their inner cavity wa^ formed^ partted ty 
pearly cells, and through thbm aU r^ a ^ipc ^ 
comrounicition ; the thinner are att Vacimt. 
Thefe float upon the furfacq of the fe^v a kind 
of polype is tlicir inhabicam. Two of ks legls 
ferve in the place of pars, and iVoto its wide 
mouth. is expanded the fiiie membraoe wht<^ 
bellies before the wind, fwelling inti> a fnaii. 
The nerites and the fnails of vttried KveiY 
^followed; .and after thefe came ift *nfc Idas 
Jferies, the cockle,, the .efcallop^.. the oyflcr 
kinds. The venus treafure, and the. fibbed 
heart ; the fmooth telline, and the rough pho- 
las. Here the chama . fhewed its cut-^ff edg^ 
aiKi there the carlefs efcallop mimicked the hutn*^ 
bier cockle. 

4 

• • w p , 

. . The mufcles followed, a varied, tlxpugh a 
Icfs beautiful' irain, . and with thefe came the 
pinna, its vail breadth ill fupporicd. by its fcan*^ 
ry fv.bftance i and from its bafe the tuftbf threada 
finer at once and ftrongcr than the, fiJk hung oUt 
and courted the isnanufadure, .Near tlxi3 were 
prefervcd the gloves fabricated from the gblTy 
threads, and vying widi the foiell UIL ^ . 

'The 
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Ttie bcsmacle^ a ftrange dafs, fpUqwed; the 
centre*ihell, ^d the long-:A6ckod kiad^ from 
which fome of our o^^ credulous writfxs have 
affiriped the bren^ooie to be bmd. There is 
nothing fingular in this fpecies to have occafioned 
the wild error. The legs of the included fiih, or 
call them arms, or fins^ or by whatever other 
ndlBe, are hairy ^ thefe as they haiig out of 
the gapiqg (hell, have fome rude .r^n^blainoe 
perhaps to leathers ; and from this iingle ck- 
cumftance it was fuppofed, that the flights 4»f 
lM<Fds appearing ^t fta^ed times on the fame 
ceftfts, were hatched from them. The firft ac- 
counts , declared what was the truth, ^char thefe 
, Ihells adhei-ed to old boards and trMnks of trees 
fkllen accidentally into the £ea : the- whole tribe 
does fo ; and from this fiagle ciscumiUoce dmk 
who repeated the llrai^ Aoiiy fwielled the mi- 
Oracle yet farther, and, <net conteiat with the 
birds being produced .^ut of the ihell§, *afierted 
that the ihelis themlelves grew upon trees, and 
wore the regular jproduce after their bloilbms, 
4n fthe ^maimer otfruit* Thus, >froQi a fingl^ 
^miftake, rgrew the coipplicated blunder of iheil- 
-'fiih^Qgthe fruit of trees, . and >of their produce 
being net other ihell-fiih, but birds. . - . 

• 

The ihelly world was clofed in this coUedioQ 

tby the-echini, fea-cggs, ifea-urchins, or by wha^ 

'evtr other Engliih name fancy has been pleafed 

'CO'Call them. The variety of thefe wa» vail, and 

thpk -condition different. In fome 'the naked 

Ihell was all that w«s preierved^ in others hl, 

•few of the fpines, in others the whple armature. 

Of the Ihclls themfelves, ibme i^we prominent 

and tall, fome low, and others perfedUy flat; 

among 
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among the laft kind, fonoe were not of the thick- 
ncfs of a half-crown, though equal to twice its 
diameter, and at t^ir fides were notched, or 
pierced with oblong holes nearer the centre, not 
reaching to deftroy the uniform equality pf the 
verge. 

The armature of fpincs, whether prcfenred 
entire, or but the remains of it, was wonder- 
fully different. In fome they were fmall, flcn- 
der, and pointed like the fineft needles; in 
others, they were Ihort, ftill flcnder, and crooked; 
in others, they were ereft and larger : in ibme 
they were long and angulated, in others rounded, 
and in fome (hort, thick, and clavated. They 
ferve the creature, while living, to many pur- 
pofes i but as they are connefted by flefhy bafes 
to the v^fgc, *tis not a wonder that they fall off 
on the leaS touch, when th^ body of the creature 
has been wafhed away. They are not only a 
defence againft many a devourer, whofe tender 
jaws dare not to feize upon the porcupine cover- 
ing-, but they ferve aJfo to walk With. The 
creature brings as many of them into ufe as it 
pleafes on this occadon, and can by their means 
throw itfelf on one fide or the other, and move 
with any part upwards, and in any direftion. 
The curious author had not failed in his fhort 
notes affixed to thefe, to point out which of 
them had given origin to which of the fofCts 
of the former coUedtion. What with others has 
been but conjefture, here appeared under tte 
ftrong light of conviftion. The fpccies were 
matched with thofe of the ftony world, and the 
fiippofed pdrified olives (hewn in thcijr receiit 
(late on one of the animals. 

2 Thus 
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Thus ended the collections from the wateiy 
world. The woods, the forefts, the plains, and 
defarts were yet to give their ftores, and the 
whole of nature would be then c(»npleated. 

• The infedfc tribe came firft in view, preferved 
in glafies between talcs, and in a thoufand varied 
manners. The worm, the beetle, and the but- 
terfly here had each their feveral and appointed 
place. The Hag-fly here fliewed its thick and 
divaricated hcHtis; the Capricorn, in another 
place, ftretched out its whole length of flender 
ones over the back, and continued beyond the 
tail. We here faw the cochineal, fupppfed a 
feed, but thus known for a perfeA animal. 
Thofe who have owned it fuch, have pretended 
to trace it from its ftate of the worm into the 
winged beetle; and have attempted to fhew it 
like our ladycow, all idle. We could here trace 
it perfed, and faw it of a different form, and 
of a figure which it never changes. The ker- 
nels next attracted our attention, a yet more 
fliapelefs animal, but yet an animal ^ bloated 
with its own young, and Icarce retaining any 
thing of its form. 

The glow-worm, and its winged mate, appear- 
ed in another box ; and not far diftant ftood, in 
one great circle^ the water-beetles of man^^ 
kinds, the mill-beetle, the black ftaphiline, 
turning up his naked tail, as if in aA to ihike 
the imaginary wound. The cricket clofed this 
feries *, and in the locuft, and the gralhopper,' 
the frightful mole-cricket, and the preying 
l|iant}$ ihewed thcix wondrous forms. 

The 
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Thc'flic*, the pmduCjK rf the watscr-worms, 
to whom a day is the w|xole perk^i qf life* wh# 
know hop tim ^m9 i% fu^ » thkig as ni^t, 
' appealed DfiKti in fttt ^g»W AWger^qp, Apd 
the libellae, the dragon-flies, that coaft about our 
|)OAd$, ftirwflicd thie ^fuicypf the .ccntfle. From 
ithc^e due ,coll©6^f«i drfqejrjdqi ,tQ tkt flieis tha|t 
huz dbPUt our hi^^ wd tW ftiiiig ow cjU^i 
3fK)t a feries was w^jiing. The ^lider n^t, in 
ihe wbplc numerous kind, appealed i(i thjj lo 
ierd<jr ; and fcdiovftd .tbefe jjiefot^iiwn, the lai:g^ 
f>f the iofedt .Jkkid>x.*jd 4mmm^y die UnJiL con- 
toeftjng .di« ifeuks, ind the nest.^jewQej ap- 
proaching to the crab. 

• • • 

The .tjufldrappds Jaft jQi^wed thfimfcbrop ; ,the 
ieuft bcfeiutiful, wd the ikaft porfeft part .of the 
^Colleftion, yet not wkhgut th^ir . merit. The 
coUe&or ts not to be arr^ugned for this doficieocc 
JNatyre has given the great part of too. enormous 
-a bulk, and the refi: of »tod perifbable a natu<e» 
•CO be -fitted for thefe repofitories. We fEw.hefle 
ihowevter miany^ fome in a better, fome in a worfb 
^ij^e of pcefervatipo ; but ail in a condition to 
be known. The moufe and the r^ Jurid bcg^Ui 
the feries j from thefe we rofe to the opoffum, 
iiftmous for that falfe Hun covering its belly, 
.which forms a bag for the receiving of its help- 
lefs -young in time of danger. It was hence at 
,one time liippoifed .to .take them, into its uterus 
•jlg^in ; but that was too unnatural to-be believed 
cby the judicious, even .before the truth was 
Jknown from thefe coUedioas of. the antmait. 
The beayer next appeared, famous for the nac- 
*dicinal ufe,:as jycli-as.doaihiijgi its .fcaly tail 
feeming to join the filhy nature of the quadru- 
ped. 



pcd. The fquircl perched upon his bough, 
ftemcd atone 5 and tte^^gfaifd hlid ks broad' 
ildes <etpaild«fd, (o 'as -to' ihlMir th^ mMtt^e 
ftretched^om th^ Ibf^ -to ^ hind legs^ not 
i^si^bling, tlio* d6mg tt^ <>M€bi of, v4a|^. ' 

r • ' « 
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The porfcupine clofed:1||^is fcries : its quills 
ei^eaii it ^n aft tx> d«rt tk^lil&lves fol'th^ ac<cord- 
ihg te a ftftulous talei^ s^^oh *he huntfiftlafi. They 
ferine ^s a defence^ tfnd a Vlfty pow^irfal one for 
^ ^eak dhiinal agamft mfaay a ^(tSSi^tt ; butr 
tlte7%ave 'no power of feeing darted out as wea- 
jpbns ^ h^s been %dly f^df. 

The ^nt-bearOTpread'-ffe -flat ^iil over the ad- 
Jomirig cafe ; and near it 'cmwled, «s yet- alive, 
the -ftrort-leg'd fcaly feaid, 411 named from that 
genus. Both thefe have tongues of an enormous 
length, and both live by throwing them out on 
knt-lttUsy and among other inieds, and •feeding 
en 'what fix upon them. From thefe We- rofe to 
tfie whole Ikins, or parts of 'Ikins, of die mon- 
tcy ikind, the^bear, the tyger, the leopard^ and 
the lk)h. The rhinoceros fornilhed his horn^ 
tind another fpecies not weH -diftinguiflied by 
tte writers on this fUbjeft ; ks double Weapon 
of the fame*kind, expkmiiigthe fuppofe(lfi:Fange 
paflage of the Roman poet, who talks of the 
^double horn ofthis creatilre. 



T^ar^ftom all thefe ftobd ^n innumerable quan- 
^Sty^of-ghfles, containing, preferved in fpirits, 
•the whole ferpent afid the iitard' kind : nor was 
'there wanting the painted tortoifc, er the toad 
' of Surfaiam, reverfing jdl the methods <^i known 

generation, and -proltioing4ts young -out of its 

)ack. 

% We 
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We thou^t we had done ; but there remained 
it treafure ot another kind. When will the ftores 
of nature be exhaufted ! when will the patience 
of the true naturalilt be tired ! The doors were 
thrown open, that fcemed to (hut in a large 
book-cafe. There appeared a library of a new 
kind, near two hundred volumes ftood on the 
the even (helves; uniform, vaft folios. Thefe 
were the author's manufcripts ; they were open- 
ed to us one by one, till we were tired of gaz- 
ing. They contained, befide the fubftance of 
all that had been written on natural hiftory by 
others, the author's own innumerable obferva* 
tions ; and they contained nearly all the animals 
of the world, and a vaft multitude of its plants 
and minerals drawn and coloured to the life by 
his own hand. 

From thefe the immortal Aldrovand, happily 
for him not immortal in any thing but fame, had 
colledted and compiled the fourteen volumes in 
folio, which he publilhed, on the feveral parts 
of natural hiftory ; a work containing all that 
had been known, all that had been faid, to his 
time, not only concerning the feveral parts of 
the ftudy, but any way relative to it. 

Thefe Aldrovand puUilhed^ for thefe w3l 
the name of Aldrovand be reverenced while there 
is known the name of fcience*, but whatwa^ 
Aldrovand's reward ? O ftiame tofpeakit ! these 

ftood indeed, as M s had faid on entring, 

the fate of nature's hiftory. This Aldrovand, 
who fpent his life and a vaft fortune in the pro- 
fecuting the nu>ft noble, as well as the moft en« 

tertaining^ 
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t^itaimng^ and moft ufefui of all ftudie$» died. 
Wheo, aad how? on the ptibUc diarity, aod in 

aa alms-houfe* 

« « « 
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LETTER CXIV. 

YOU will not wonder that it is very long 
fince I wrote to you. I am in a very dif- 
ferent part of the World, and I have had no op* 
portunities of fending, or indeed any thing of 
importance to write to you before. What are 
the events of a voyage to a perfon of your tafte, 
or to what end^ihould 1 have wrote you the ac- 
count of fome little towns in Italy, which I 
palled through, in my way to the port where I 
embarked ? I had already defcribed to you the 
country, and its greatest curiofities; the reft 
would have been dry to you in the recital, a& 
they were tedious to me in the obfervation. 

I am, my dear ****, upon the facred earth 
of Crete, fo celebrated by the old poets and 
biftorians. Adieu to fine chambers, palaces, 
and gardens \ adieu to curiofity in the antique, 
or in the virtu of the modern; adieu to the 
fpirited and polite convtrfation of the Italians. I 
am among a people, whofe life is one half Ipent in 
fleeping ; whofe fupreme pleafure is a nod after 
their coffee ; and who fpend the interval of their 
time in eating rice, and drinking water. You 
(be I am not fond of the muilelmen : indeed I 
liaye left fo manv ple^ures behind me, that I 
am but in an ill aumour for any thing I fhall 

find 
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find in the Iricvant, and begiir td repent ffxyhscr^ 
ing cakea Jfo long^a voyage for a proa^ of fo 

little pleafure. 

Candia, where I landed, and where I ftay to 
iM>frf|^ after ^ \^ v/^ y^gn^^ xs b tft ^h^ fecond town 

in the ifland: the ifland is in poflefilon of 
the Venetians. Its inhabitants are fa^d to be 
about four thoufand ; more than half of them 
are Greeks; and the reft almoft all Turks. 
The town is well fortified, and the port wouUL 
be a good one, if care was taken of it. The 
houfes are but low and poor, a fad exchange 
to the view from Aofe of Italy ! Inflead of Ac 
magnificence to which I had been ufed in build* 
ings, think what muft be the difguft to ice die 
very bcft houfes confift only erf* two floors, and 
the firft of thefe to ferve for the habitation of the 
maftcr and his fcrvants, and even of the Iiorles. 
The kitchen, the parlour, the ceJlar, and the 
ftable are ufually aU on the ground-floor in Ac 
fame building. Tlie .walls are genenQly brick^ 
but with a kind of rough quarry ftone ac ^thc 
corners. There is often a kind of terrace even 
with the upper fk)or, at the back of thehouie ; 
and there always is one at the top, fcH'thc roof is 
covered with coarfe boards, and thefe wkh a 
kind of pUifter, ferving to hold the flint ftgnes^ 
which make the upper layer, together. The 
houfes moft of them face the north ; thefoutji 
wind is what they carefuUy defend tbemielves 
againfl:; for it will often fuffocate people in the 
open fields : but, when the north mi\d blows, 
they enjoy their terrace to the - fouth. That on 
the top of the hou(e ferves them to walk onin 

an evening, and in the great Jieats to be open. 

* • ..... 
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If ^dt has not done fo much for Canea as for 
ibme of the Italian cities, nature is not to be ac« 
cufed ; the pleafanteft of them all has not a bet* 
xir fituation* The country is charming between 
die town and the mountains, nor lefs to the other 
way. Forefts of olives Ihcw themfel ves on every 
part, and vineyards and groves diverfify the pro- 
Ipeft. A hundred and fifty thoufand pints of 
oil is the common annual produce of the ildand. 
The vineyards are pretty, but lefs regular than 
in Europe; and the gardens, though they abound 
with the fineft plants and flowers, are full of 
aukwardnefs, and have no defign. The better 
Ibrt are wild woods of oranges and lemons, in- 
terniixed with cedars, and fome plum or cherry*-^ 



The fragrance of thefe treed fcarce makes 
amends for the ftench of carcailes, the moft hor- 
rible, as well as of all others the moft offeniive. 
The Turks have the cuftom of the old Romans 
to bury by the fides of the highways ; but they da 
not dig the graves deep enough, and the heat 
of the climate exhales iuch an odour, that I 
wonder even cuftom can bring them to bear it. 
The remembrance of the dead is ufually a ftone 
at each end of the grove ; for perfons of confe- 
4uence, there is fometimes a pillar of marble, 
with a turban on its top, by way of capital. 

« « ♦ 
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LETTER CXVi 

I Hare got to Candia } Ristimo, which I tdofc 
in my way, i$ the third place Iti confoquenofc 
ih this (Mice-him0i» ifhiftd. 'Tii a titde pljrcc^ 
but a pleafant one ) it has a moft tmnantk fictm- 
don ; it (lands on a ledge of rock whith nin& 
out into the fea. It is ii^led ; bat this ^ms a* 
iftattier of omaineAt lir cftfttnony, rather than dE 
ftrength ; nor doe^ itt iRtaadon do it atiy fer* 
vice in point of fecurity y for it is inchrdy com*' 
Alanded by another large ahd flat roclc. The 
haven was once a fine one, and thett i^ a cita* 
del built fot its. fecurity j but at prefent it h 
in a great meafure choaked up. The cdQir- 
try to the weft of Rctimo is all rock ; but the 

load to Candia is wtmcfcrftilly pteafam. 'TIs all 
the Way through fcene» of gard^n^ and {>kntt« 
ttons. The town h^s no Water but What corfits 
from a Angle ^ng^, at about a mile and k halF 
diftance j but you may be aflufed dwt Is aeOn<^ 
fiderable one, when I tell you *t ptfrfedfcly f\l|^ 
plies the town> though they have been fo care- 
lefe in the channel thty have made fi>r it, Usan 
fhey lofe half by tlie way. There is a mofi^ufc 
by the road that le^ds to the Valley, and a h&vifk 
©f reception for travellers iti the court of it^wherCt 
if they are too late for tl>e' opening of the g^ite^ 
of the town, they lie and eat gratis. ^"The wine- 
oflletimowas once cfteemed, and at pifefent it 
dcferves fome character. 

Damafta has nothing worth naming to you 
in it: we had hitherto, however, had a very 

' pleaiant 
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|)lealant journey } but from hence to C^ndla is 
as rough and rugged a$ the wty to the Meadip 
hills ia.Soeierfetihire: nothing but inequalities 
of ground, and rough ftoncs. 



I had great expedbdons from Cscidiat the 
ttetrraolis, if I may fo call it» of thit i0and| 
but tiicf were not anfwered : it is the leuft 
agreeable eovn in it. The circumferenge of 
the jdace is laige Enough ^ but, except- 
ing lor the enrinns'of the market-place, the 
whole is a fcene c^ defolation. The houfes are 
£illis]g, or are fallen, and no body thinks it 
worth while to rdbuild them. When the Vene- 
tians were mafters of it, it was populous and 
flouriihing : the Turks, after a fiege of many 
years, at an immenfe expence of blood and trea- 
lure, took it, to make it a ruin. 

Candia ftands on the ruins ef the-ancient He- 
raclea, and its port was once of fome conie- 
queace ; at prdent 'tis £> choaked up, that it 
can admit only boats or iinall ve^ls. The 
town was built by the Saracens. The walls are 
very ftrong, but diey are the work of the Venc- 
dans: the Tutks have hardly repaired the 
breaches of their own fiege. The Gredcs are 
numerous here ; but the Jews more fb. There 
are fcHne Armenians alfo, and diree or four 
French families: thefe in the wfx)le do not 
amount fo much as to two dioufand ; the reft are 
Turks- 

The (oil is rich and fhiidul all about Candia, 
and I never faw finer crops of com. The Tuiks 
are very grave and refpe£nul ; they feemed to me 
the fobereft people in the world -, and I was fur- 
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prifed to hear that there are times among 

when a Venetian carnival is a fcene of folemnity 

to their mirth and feftirity. The Bacram is the 

feftival, the time at which the caravan of pil* 

grims arrive at Mecha. They keep this as a 

Icind of Jubilee for three days, and from the fo- 

bereft) become the moft whimfical people in the 

world for the time. I think myfelf happy not 

to have ieen thb ; 'tis reprefented to me as one 

of the moft dipigreeable fcenes in the worlds 

' but whoever is' in the town at the time muft 

aflift in the cerenu)ny, and muft ftay it out ; for 

^ none are fulFered to go on their journeys, be the 

; bufin^fs what it will, during the time. 
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LETTER CXVI. 

YOU will tiot wonder, my dear ♦***, that I 
had curiofity to fee the famous mount Ida. 
We made our way along a very uneven country, 
full of rocks, hills, and precipices to the valley 
of Micabean, whiqh is pne of the pleafaateft 
fcenes in the world, a natural amphitheatre, 
with a circular range of mountains one way, 
and the fea, but at a vaft diftance, the other^ 
We pafled the ancient Frafos, the capital of Ho- 
mer's heroes the Etocretes. We had the fight foon 
after of whole bridges ot mountains, continua- 
tions of the famous Ida, and were greatly enter- 
tained with the flocks bf wild goats, that we 
fkw following one another from precipice to pre- 
cipice with an incredible agility. Nothing' in 
the oeconomyof tlie animals furprifes me more 

than 



than this climbing faculty of the goat, a creatofe. 
which natxire has by no means furniihed with feet 
for it. We travelled over mountains covered with 
fhow to the QOQvent of Arcadi. It ftands high, 
and is the richeft and befi: in the ifland. This 
was probably the ancient Arcadia, the fineft. 
and moft flourifhing city of the ifland. Ail 
that ,we faw at this time was the convent, and 
its offices, fituated on a level made by nature on 
the top of the mountain. We came into this 
plain through an agreeable way, among vine- 
yards and orchards, and faw above us the mount 
we were ambitious to examine. 

The convent is a tolerably regular building ; 
the church is adorned in the Gothic tafle. One 
wonders to fee this among the deicendants of 
thoie men, with whom the niceft tafte, and the 
higheft purity of defign, was found. But the 
Italians are defcendants of the Romans: what 
is it that time will not bring about ! The ter-r 
ritory of the convent is very confiderable ; it 
reaches one way to the top of mcunt Ida, and 
another to the fea. 

At this convent we were honoured with the 
attendance of two friars for our expedition up 
mount Ida, the ways to which our guides were 
wholly unacquainted with. 

At twenty miles diftance from the con-^ 
vent we came to the lad: poft our horfes could 
reach ; the reft of the way was to be performed 
on foot, and it was no lels than ten miles to the 
top, and that over fych fcenes of barren rocks 
and precipices as I had never before feen. I had 
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pofed the' Apennintt very ttrrible ^ but tbM are 
pleafant (lopes to Ida. W^ equip|)ed ouiielves 
for the e)cp«dition, and with ibme labour goc 
«p fi)c miles of the ten. It waft oat eraiing^ 
but we were forced to take up our quarters hert 
within an odd inclofure, a kind of iheep-fold : 
if we had gone farther, there was no water. Thm 
fbfthefs of our beds did not tempt tis to Ir coo 
kmg; we were up with the fuii, and early in tho 
morning had got to the top of the mountain* 

I had now leifure to breathe, and to look about 
me : but alas what Was there to be ieen ! I haw 
been on the top of mount Ida, and that is alll 
have to fay for it. The name of thrs celebrated 

f>lace is all it has to make it claim one's notice. 
t is a rough, barren, and unpkafant mountain^ 
taking up with its foot (for it fpreads extoemeljr 
at the bottom) the whole centre of a very pica- 
fant ifland; and the fecret I had learned by 
getting up to the top of it was like that I mads 
out, before the Apennine colofllis % that the fight 
was beft at a diftance* There was nDt To much 
as a fpring, a grqtto, or a thicket to entertain the 
eye* The cattle are a few ftarved goats, and 
the greater part of the profpedt rock and fhow. 
Tou have read Dionyfius's geography, and die 
notes of his commentator, and moA theref<»Q 
imagine Ida the fineft icene in the world ^ but^ 
believe me, the beauties live only in their defcrip- 
tions. I have been there : they are very difho- 
heft if they have. The fnow fills a number of 
taverns on the higheft part of the mountain, 
and fcems to have lain ttere a great many ages. 
I was out of patiengc at having taken fuch an 
infinite deal ot pains for nothing ; but M — ^--s, 
^ho had found fault enough too, came to me, 

as 



as we were talking of defcending again, with ibme 
curiofities. which he faid fully repaired him for all 
his pains. Indeed I was greatly pleafed with 
them. He brought his double handful of cry- 
ftal$, oi a v«ry peculiar form : they were pent- 
angular columns, from one in^h to near two in 
length, terminated by a pyramid at each end^ 
confifting of the fame number of fides. Tliey 
were all perfectly regular in diis, and the polifh 
was fo high, that die whole feemed the work 
not of nature but tX, art. The general colour of 
theip was yellow, i A different degrees, fome pure 
and deep, others with a mixture of brown, and 
fome quite colourlefs. The fineft of theni had 
altogether the appearance of topazes cut into 
that form, and were of equal beauty with the 

gpm of that name. M ^s told me, by way 

of a fecret, diat half the ftones called topazes 
at this time were of this kind of cryftals, co- 
loured by accident, as thefe were, he faid, by 
the effluvia of a lead-mine •, but the form of 
thefe he declared to be cjuite new to him, and 
efteenied them at a high rate. He had picked 
them out of a crack in one of the rocks ; and, 
as we went down, we found feveral more of diem 
loofe among the dirt cm the furface. 

From (he fummit of Ida, which is a fteep, 
iharp, naked, and almoft perpendicular rock, 
we could diftinguifii die iea two ways, but ^ a 
vaft diftance ; a prolpedt by no means worth all 

the climbing it had coft us. 
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LETTER CXVII. 

IF the general profoeft from mount Ida by no 
means recompenled the toil of getting at it, 
there was one part of it whicli gave occafion to 
another journey, and that by no means to be re- 
gretted. The ruins of the ancient Gortyna dif- 
clofed themfelves, as it appeared to us at no ^eat 
diftance from the foot of the mountain ; but 
we had the mortification to find it in reality fc- 
veral long niiles, 

4 

The way down Ida was frightful to the laft 
degree : we had nothing before us but rocks and 
precipices, and were obliged to wind about them 
in a ftrange manner to get along with fafety. Ib 
our way to the remains of this old town we pafled 
throvigh Apodacala, and keeping near mount Ida, 
along very barren mountains, we arrived at No-* 
vi Caftelli, a little village within two miles of 
pur journey's end, and refreflied ourfelves, that 
we might be in fpirits for the examinadon. Gor^ 
tyna, of which there remain only a multitude of 
ruins and fragments fcattered over a large extent 
of ground, was at one time the greateft and 
richeft city in the a^icient Crete. Tney trace its 
origin up .to Tayrus, who, under the naqic of 
Jupiter, carried off Europa from the Phoenician 
coaft, and from Gprtyn, the fpq of Rhadaman-r 
thus : but, whoever built th^ town, it was, 
through a va^l many ages, a place of great 
power. Hannibal, after the defeat of Antiochus, 
retired to it, and was fate, 

Th^ 
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The ruins at ddstime Ue fcattered on the foot 
of fbme low hills toward the plains of Mifl&ria^ 
at the diftance of about fix miles from thefbot of 
Ida. I have never feen fuch an am^s of granite; 
porphyiy, and the fineft marbles as lie fcattered 
here; nor arethefe all the riches: jafpers, and 
either flQnes.dFvaft value, wrought into piiaAers, 
and that haj/e ferved in incruftations, are tumbled 
•about at random, and fhew how fuperb a city once 
ftood, where now the remains only oUlruft the 
ploudi, or hurt the feet of cattle. The work- 
manmip in thefe is equal to the mataqials i fbid, 
upon the whole, there is fcarce any colle£tibn of 
fuins that makes a greater figure. One of the 
gates ftands at this time in its original place, 
thou^ not quite intire : the arch is very noble, 
and every part of the ftru£hire mafterly. Near 
the fame place we meafured two pillars of the 
fineft granite, each cut oflf the folid piece^ and 
their length more than eighteen feet : and, at a 
fmall diftance^ a regular double feries of pedef- 
tals, which feem to have fupported the pillars 
in the portico of fome temple. By the fweep 
they make, it mufl: have been no inconfidera* 
ble building: there were capitals and architraves, 
wrought with the utmoft accuracy. I caft my 
eye over feveral remains tc^ether, which, tho* 
I hardly can fet down why, I fancied to have 
belonged to the temple of Jupiter that once 
ftood here ; that temple in which Menelaus fa^ 
crificed to the god, on the news of his wife's 
elopement. The temple of Apollo we know 
Hood in the middle of the town, fo that they 
could not have belonged to that. 

I fpent 



I feent %ur or fire hmlrs 1a examinuig ihtk 
jAigCK mios^ ia4 M i»f was. not out of ptr 
tkacQ. /You' femcmber Bdiltoa^s ^irit» diac 
jiftdt wfaUe in beiiYQfi» to miod the rich psra* 
jmcM inaris thitn his God ; inr good cpfapdupoik 
.^whilc I ms :«aumnsiig,.ana conioquentljr ad- 
^niring^ the worknuuifh^ of the fiieaees, capitals, 
and fi0ifcs» was knockms oflF imali pioces, bjr 
wajf! of ipecimens, of the tetver^l foecks of mar^ 
bk and g;eanke ch^y wesc con^ied of* 



I WIS gpeady plcafed with the 
of fdme co)umiis» which, by their place, 
fnighi: probabdy have belonged to the temple 
of ApoUi^* They were of the fineft; marble, 
and T^ long in proportion to tbmr chicipie&. 
Etch was of one imjie piece, and they were 
grooived, not longitudinally, as in the ordinary 
fluted jHllArs, but in fpiiBl lines all the way from 
she hotixun to the tt^. 

r 

To what vile uiies may the nofaleft diings re* 
turn 1 I fa^, in our way back, at abopt three 
miles irom the ruins, two of the iioeft 4>f the 
columos ierving m pofts to a gat^e made of a 
common hurdle. 

« 
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I, E t T B R CXVin- 

THE little fati&&£UoQ I had in viewing tlM 
famous Ida did not pitvent my having an 
eager defire to vifit one jW>u$ Cretan vpoder 
more, d^ labTrioch. I bad learned firom that 
di£iqpp(HJitments however^ not to fona <fjitc b 
sreat ^i^&ations of thefe placei as anthora 
teemed to countenance; and perhs^sf to that wad 
in agreat noeafure owing the furpriie with which 
ifawthis* 

The labyrindi, as it now remains, is a fiibter** 
ranean paflage, dark^ narrow, and irregulars 
turning and winding a thoufand ways with an 
intricacy that feems to have been iht reiuit of 
mere accident, and taking up the whole cavity 
or inlide of a hill with its alleys and meanders* 
The hill is one of thofe at the foot of Ida, and is 
not more than two or three miles from the ruins 
I lafl: (aw. 

We were obliged to be well lighted ^th flam** 
beaux, for all is perfed darknefs within ; and 
there is f(»nething very terrible in the apprehen-' 
iipn of being loft, or k^ in thedark, in a place 
from which one has heard it is fo impoffible co 
get out. The entrance into it is by an opening 
quite rude and nad^r^l, of a conliderable breadth, 
but not more than five feet in height, fo that 
one enters (looping. One would think the 
place into which this leads had been by fome ac- 
cident turned bottom upwards: t^e cieling is 
flat and fmooth ^ but the floor rough and un- 
even to a degree very ofienfive to the feet. In . 

the 
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the roof one (ees a vaft variety of ftone, fbme 
of, it very^beautiful ; the. mountain b compofed 
of ftrau ' blr beds of different kinds of marble 
and coarfcr ftones, and one fees a great many 
of them l^d edge by edge here, 
• » 

Froth' tfiis^ general entrance we walked for- 
ward into a cavern of confidcrable extent, the 
» antichamber, as ^ they call it, of the building. 
The floor* rf this is aifo rough, and a little 
Hoping 5 the fides arc of a vaft variety of ftone 
Again. Ifhink.no place ever afforded fo many 
kinds in fo fmall a compafs ; and from the roof, 
which is fiat here alfo, but not fo even as juft at 
the entrance, there hung a great many of thofe 

ftoney icicles which M s had found in fuch 

perfeftFon in the ^olian hills > but thefe were 
Ihorter, and of a coarfer kind. 

As one moves forward from this flanting ca- 
vern the wonders of the place are difclofed. The 
lanes and alleys, the by-paths and openings appear 
in fuch variety and intricacy, that I do not at all 
wonder at what the old writers have faid of it. 
We avoided all the lefler paths, and throwing 
ourfelves into the principal ftreet, if I may fo 
call it, followed our guides ; for it would have 
been impoffible for us to have diredted ourfelves 
along it. We here faw many an opening that 
might have mifled us •, but this was vaftly the 
plaineft of^ all the ways. We travelled along this 
not lefs than three-quarters of a mile, and at 
the extremity found two large caverns, formed 
into a couple of very handfome apartments; We 
took our feats on feme large flones, and began, 
by the help of our lights, to examine the ftone- 

work 
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^oik about us. There b fomediing . ai^^gu^ «^d 
awful bejrond imagination in the place^ and the 
thought of our being fo far removed fr(>m day- 
light, did not a little contribute to tiie folemn 
horrw of the fcene. 

■ • ff 

This alley divides toward the end^ \nxp{ two 
or three parts, and we were in terrors about the 
being' loft here I but our guides told uj^ this was 
not the place of danger. They; condu&ed.^ u|^ 
-along fome of the other way^ into which it openr 
ed» and we found them plain and iimple, fo th^t 
to have turned back at any time, were to iiave 
come out again ; but this was not by any means 
the cafe in the place of real danger. After we 
had returned, we were conduced n-om the mouth 
of the large cavern about twenty yards along the 
principal alley again, and there Ihewa ,ajip.the|r 
path, into which we might as eafily have, f^ruck 
as into the right. They condufted usa j^ttle 
way into this, and we faw jb many turnings 
windings, and mixed alleys, that we eaiily'f:on- 
ceived it poifible for a man to be loft ther^,widir 
out the Idift profpeft of finding his way but. ' 

The alley along which he had pafled to the 
farther end of the labyrinth was about eight feet 
high, and tolerably broad. The roof was all 
the way flat, and made of the lower part of 
. fome very even and regular beds of a (lone that 
approached to the colour of our Derbyfhire grey 
marble, and, if cut, would certainly have made 

a very beautiful figure. M ^s picked out' 

here, as from the other rocks in njoft places, 
(hells of various kind petrified, and fome beauti- 
ful cryftals. ' The floor of this paflage is in ge- 
neral iinooth, and we could in mofl: places walk 
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dueeA-breaftiiiit; buttowafd ditMkMlleit is 
not only nitmmer, Imcin ent placeib lem for n 
ctofiderable wiry , that we were foited td cnwl 
Along. The walk are m moft pilots of due M* 
dve rock, in all its wildnefs ; out in Ibme we 
could fee that they were compofed of fiones 
piled up tdgether. 

The two apartments ^ the end 6f the priodpal 
tiley, and which termtnate the labyrindi i^ 
plu^y, if not die work of art, at leiA fimfived by 
art. Tliey hate ptoMAy been a couple of oa- 
tnral caverns, which workmen have boUowtei 
farther, and cut into ibrm. They are ti^uiy 
round in circumference, idiKH^ hotitgulatiyib, 
and their breadth b not Im thtetwenty net. 
Hie wdh haye been in fome piaott^^^ ia 
others they arb natural, and in tU they me tole- 
rably fmooth. As ^tis a cidtom widi bdys wISi 
m to tut then: names^ with It penknife on the leads 
of a church, in memorial of their haVii^ been 
at the top of it, people that have had tile oou- 
n^ to get thus &r into the labyrirKh iMve ylualiy 
, leU alio their names, or the imtial letters «f 
them behind them. .We faw a muldtude of thefe 
in fingle capitals, feme in cypher, ^ind fdtHe few 
infcriptions, and we left our o^im diere. 

It was not dll we had cut our own, whidi 
it is not difHcuk to do, die rock t)eing foft, 
that we .perceived the others, dtough unqoe* 
fiionably done in die !(ame manner ; for ftrangdrs 
could hare no odier means of doing diem, tmt 
to be in creuie or hoHow, butpraminent, and 
fetne in a very high relievo. VTnen we came to 
examine them more nearly, they appeared to be 
a kind of cameas,' die fetters in vmite (faB»£fig 
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dte upcnl tU ^ef vock; SoifwofiJKm^mteliiie 
a little j» ii >i ii i i uiMii^ oAms fto6d cwt ndt ki& tium n 
>qaait8r of an kick ; and oM infertodOA iit fnf*- 
tkrulvv ^c G. M. 11437. ^^^ toiiKrattd naur 
half n xndi ; but tht tops of the l«tner» wtiti 
bAtttted. The datt& were put ^widimoftiof&d^ 
and ^m fodn diftinguUhtd diat dvi figuiM Uhi^- 
verfitll^ ftood high^ in prGnpociloii t» ^ daie 
was Artier t ive &v ftoie or the Ikeft kdlidW 
ItkM oor c^^h; bur none fo otean *«; tte bottoft 
aa tiicfenew-cut ones ; oth^i¥€nreiialf fl&^ up^ 
odiBTfi ^!Ood juft evtiilf to a kvel iMifk liie fi^ 
t^BXi and omers in Vanoas d^ett ibtber ^nd 
Ibrdierttut. 

Thiff hsd to tM a* W]^ eaxrabi^nafy «^ar^ 
too^^ bttt M l ■ >it foM ekplafii^d 1t« Yiou 
har^e- obfer^ed) fii^'b^^ «be ktelei^ It6 wei^aH 
them, which hang from the rooft ^ ddfi ^^«Hlv 
and the maiies of a like matter that flick to its 
walla ki lumps of dififerenc figufe 4 tliefe lire all 
of dte iattie origin wfa&'thb maiatt- \irttidi tytm 
aU up and pratuberattt irom the i^vtdl^ cvEt 
with a kniib in die fibiiiw He cdhyIik^ us that 
he was rig^ as to tte mltcer or Ibbi^tnjce of ite 
dnibolQed worky by banging one ^tyfthfe (cities of 
ftone, wtdch hung from a place at dne c&tMt<>i 
the large alky juft at thb entring 6f At i^dM^ i 
6n breaking this, and breakmg alfo mt of dte 
embdIRd letters, we law the fubftaiv^ was the 
lame in both, and it v^ quite ditifer^nt f rofl^ 
die rock to which it hung, or from which it flood 
fordi. '- This, faid M ' ■ ■ s , is Jfptfr, a mineral 
thatfkNtts inifpercepcibfy in ^1 watHM thislswtvft 
ieparates itieif from ^ drop^ ihEu: e<fud«^ 
frdm the fteine before thby fall to lAic flMr % «nd 
tins, thDuj^ in a.c««^(^ kind, Is whalt^nak^ a 
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cruft iq)Ott the bottom of our tea-kiittles, afld 
other veflels in which dear water is boiled. Thb 
makes its way with the water from every part of 
the rodcs of this cavera y but wherever the rock 
is new cut* there will be the freeft opening fw 
it. In this manner is is conveyed into thefe. 
hollows of the ftone, and in thofe hollows the 
fpar feparates from die. water- The firft thin 
bed of it that is lodged. there afterwards re^ 
ceives another, and, in proceft of time, the 
whole Iwells but, and ftands forward from the 
horizonal/urfacie of the. rock, in the fame man* 
ner as thefe ftala^ites, or ftohey icicles do from 
the roof. The matter is the fame in. both, and 
in both quite different from the fubfbmce of the 
rock to which they adhere, and the manner of 
formatioo in both is alfo exa&ly the iaiAe^ and 
there rennaii^s, on( w6uld. inlagine, no room for 
error about them. 

The opinion that this circumftance proves the 
growth of ftones has been of late ftrenuoufly. 
by fome of the dabblers in mineralogy*, but 
they fhOuld have been .on the fpot, they would 
not have talked of a (tone's growing, becaufe 
fomething quite differ<^nt from idelf was found 
uppn it. It would have been as proptr to. have 
talked of the fmith's anvil-block in the Hay- 
market growing, becaufe annually there was a 
great fungus produced upon it. Yet fuch we are ^ 
and fuch are our philofophers. 

The Cretan labyrinth is of fome confiderablc 
niunber of hundred of years old, and we find 
thofe who wrote of feventoen or eighteen cen- 
turies ago fpeaking of it? dimenfions in the 
walks, alleys, and openings juft as they arc 
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at prcfent. The iides^ the top, the bottom, in 
all thefe are rock, living rock, and therefore 

} growing rock, if it be true, according to this 
y&tm^ that rocks do grow ; but, if fo, how 
coined it that the iides, and the bottom, and 
the top have not ail got together by thi3 time ; 
thepaflages fo narrow, and in the way of grow^ 
ing ftones ought all to have been clofed up by 
this time» and no trace of the labyrmth to nave 
remained. . 

*Tis Wonderful to fee in what manner an error 
6nce fet on foot is propagated ; every man feems 
to think it his bufinefs to deceive not only him-» 
felf» but all people befideS, and will Contradi<% 
his fenfes to do it. Bellonius took it into his 
head that the Cretan Ubyrinth was a done quarry, 
out of which they dug the ftones to build the 
ancient Gortyna and Gnofllis ; and to make it 
plain he tells us, that even the cart-hits knd 
places cut on the hill by the carriages on which 
the ftones were drawn, were yet to be feen. 
Hence, to fet out upon a right fcent, I looked 
about for. the cart-nits and traAs, but in vain. 
The fituation is . too bad for a place whence to 
carry fuch loads. We entered the labyrinth 
with fome propcnfity flill to believe Bellonius's 
account, as the general opinion favoured it ; but 
we foon faw the abfolute and certain error. The 
ftone is not like that with which Gortyjia was 
built, as is feen by the ruins ; and Gnoflus is 
too far off, lying beyond the mountains. Bc- 
lide, the ftone is foft and ill coloured, and by 
no means fit to build with in the generality; 
and for the beds of the brighter and beautiful 
kinds, they are too hard for the ordinary tools. 
The ftrufturc of the labyrinth alfo declares againft 
VoL.IL T the 
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the oj)inion ; for the windings and turnings art 
by no means calculated for getting the Wocks of 
ftone out. On fuch an occafidn they would have 
cut in boldly at once to the front or the hill, and 
not buried under it in this manner. 

. What 1 have feeh of the ^olian hills, and 
fdme'other of the mountain's in Italy, convinces 
me that this famous labyrinth is a wofk of na- 
ture originally, which, for its oddifjr, fome 
whimfical perfon of power and fortime has 
thought it worth while to impfovfe. iTie hills 
of Italy, and in many other places, that irt com- 
pbfed of ftohe, are not of one folid rock, but 
have frequent hollow^, and caverns, and mean- 
ders, where thefe have any thing p'zrtiCtxlkr- 
^^ odd in them, *tis eaiy for faincy to toYtri 
fables, or fer humaii jUi 'to -ehlafge upoh and 
cmbelifK.it. All that fe'ems to havfcbeeh ddn^ 
here is "the heightening the paflageS ih fome 
palaces, and widening them in others, hy cut-* 
ting away the rdof and the fides ; for the alleys 
themfelves are doubtlefs all from nature. 

• « 

. More thin whim might be conceived indeed 
in this : in cafes of emergence of ftate affairs 
thefe flibterranean caverns were a retreat : we 
read frequently of their having been ufed as fuch. 
And here is a motive for all the labour that could 
be employed upon them, and a very good rfcafon 
for the perplexities about the entrance. All th^ 
mountains in Crete are full of caverns, larger 
6r lefler, and we faw fome openings in the fides 
of Ida that pofllbly would have carried us a^ 
far as thofe of this famous cavern, if art had 
been employed but in a little degree to open 
Ibme of the narrower entrances. 

Wc 



rWs arc not w helieye thi^ Ubyfioth, as it is 

Calltd, to have beecijtlje real and origicij pJa.oc 

-of tl»at:jiame in this famous ifland. . The <i5- 

" jferiptions do noi agr6e, ©or even the place. The 

,a«icie^ Cretan labyrintl> was a work wholly .of 

iart^ .and was built after the model of the femous 

one in JE^ffdj (»ic of. the wonders of the world, 

formed oF diick. walls, ahd .en^bellUfacd v(kh ^ 

portiio: at t|e /entrance. That alio :app^rs jp 

hAYtbcetim the tx>inDQ ,of GnoiTus ; this is v«iy 

diftant from that place. And, to clofe the lift 

of arguind[ttB agamft this being the j^me, Dio« 

dorus Siculus and Pliny fpeak of that as loft in 

-thdr fiime, no tr^e of it remaining. Ic is not 

a wonder that a fubterraneous cavera of this 

kind, full of inextricable mazes, and finiftied by 

urt; ihouid afterwards be called by the name of 

an old fabric of that fort fo long/defhx>yed; 

feot this, and not the antique one, is. the Cretan 

Jiib]^th naentioned by Cedrenus, aftd others 

who have fqllowcd ^lirn. 

» ^ .♦ 



LETT E R CXIX^ 

I Am. travcrfmg the levant, and ypu cannot 
imagine what a joy it is to .me to fee the 
places celebrated by diofe authors whom I haye 
bcein * ufcd to read with veneration. ' I am to^ 
confers to yov that the fight and this r^mem- . 
brance is all I have to boaft in regard to many 
of them : for they, appear ftrangely barren of 
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entertainment, after the treafures that are Ipread 

over every part' of Italy. I am now upon the 
Cimolus of the ancients, the Argentiere of the 
modems. The famous earth which they em- 
ployed in their woollen manufaftures was the 
foil of this ifland ; but, if I can truft my eyes, 
our fuUer's-earth is a different thing, for theirs 
muft have been white. There is nothing under 
foot, excepting in the gardens and cultivated 
ipots, but white earth, lUce marie, that breaks 
under the fteps, and is very difagreeable tx> walk 
over. But why (hould I find fault, or wonder! 
we diflinguifh of our modern fuUer's-earth by 
the name of Cimolia purpurafcens, a purple earth 
of Cimolus, and 'tis brown, and dug in Bed- 
fordfhirc. 

The founding name by which the modems 
call this little ifland has been owing to fome 
mines of filver difcovered on it many years ago 
by a refugee Frenchman ; but the Turks im- 
pofe fo high a duty on the ground, that at pre- 
fcnt they are not worth working, the ore not be- 
ing very rich. 

*Tis a poor place, a heap of parched and 
llonev mountains, difagreeable in the afpeft, 
horrible to travel over, and not worth cultivat- 
ing. There is but one little village on the ifland, 
and the people there are almpft ftarved. They 
cultivate only a little fpot juii about the tx>wn, 
and there they raife cotton, and fow barley for 
their fubfAence. We were foon tired of the 
fcene *, but my indefatigable friend begged me 
to accompany him to the place of the mines 
that had ffven it its name. We eafily hired a 

guide. 



guide, and there could be no great journey in 
an ifland which is no where fix miles over/* We 
had a vetv di&greeable pafiage, however, over 
rocks ana precipices to tlxe place : *tis the brow 
of one of uie talleft hills. We faw the remains 
of forges, and places where they ufed to drefs 
and melt the ore ; and it was not Jong before 
M - s found fome of the mineral* - 'Tis like 
that of Norway ; but, by what we law of it, very 
poor. The filver is not lodg^ in an ore of lead, 
as in our Englifh mines \ but appears in ftreaks 
and veins in the body of a kind of flint ; fo I 
chofe to call the ftone in which M ■ s Ihewed 
it me, but he terms it an agate. 

This was not the only trealure my eager friend 
pofTefled himfelf of at Argentiere. The women 
are handfome, and they fee fo few ilrangers, and 
are fo poor, that they are glad of the advantage, 

and are feldom very coy. M s had feized 

upon a poor little wench, that had brought us 
fome coarfe cotton . ftockings to fell, the only 
manufa£hire of the ifland ; and if fome people, 
who were better acquainted with the ladies oithe 
Levant than he, had not given him the necef- 
fary caution,^ this might have proved a very un» 
lucky acquaintance. 
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« 

IF I was not rtiuch fetiified with whit 6fi&-ed 
to 6uf view at Argehttcrci 'tii oth^iwlfe at 
Milo. I harfc been hbne thefe fen Akp^ iwd 
have not thtiught tlie tirtite ill {jpent. Yutrwlli 
fmile at the voyage from Argehtiere hithet i it 
coft u!5 twenty-feven nririutbs. We lahdeft. itf 
Poloni J and the profpeft oF^ the" coii^ritrjr Rbm 
this place gave me np griat ftosfaftion. About 
the coaft *tl5 'as rough, as rocky, and ^i barren 
as in Cimolus ; but, after about three iWiics, Wt 
fell into a very pleafant and a very fruitful 
country. The road lay through plantations of 
cotton and vineyards, and wfe faw fbme very 
rich fields of ccfrn. Two or tfire^ ihiles thott 
brought' \4s to a tdetably loAg tcwh : 'tis the 
tirincijMl place in the ifland, and is called after 
its name Milo. The houfes are better- Sian ill 
any pla6e I have teen on the LeVant i abd thte 
people, who are numerous, look buiy . ikrA thirv- 
uig. I ^m forry td tdl you, thfat thougll -the 
ftreets df Milo are broad, and the hbuffis, if ilok 
excellent," ytt tolerably -regular; ySit ii tht 
moft ftinking and nafty place I have fecn. -Tht 
front of the palaces in fome of the politeft parts 
of Europe on the ground floor are nafty enough^ 
but thefe are abfolutc hogftyes. The ftink of 
diefe, added to the hogoe of the rotting fear 
weeds, and plants of the fait marfhes, m^e to- 
gether the moft complicated ftench, and one of 
the moft horrible I ever fmelt. *Tis ftrangc 
what cuftom will do ! they no more fmell it 
here, tHan the Turks of Oandia their carcafles ; 

but 



but in bwh places the air is j^pUbned with jJxe 
efSuvh^ »r4 the towM ^np ^ r^hd^red v^fj ui>^* 
healthy. 

. . . . • • 

Xoq.will fta^ to yrsi^ of ^ tpvp.^iuvtt of 
puipicc-ftpnes ; but thi^ is abfolute)y thc'f^fe; of 
Milp* They ^e no Qtjicr materials : the;^)^9C^^ 
pf pumice ay c very large^ but extreinely Jjghp ^ 
aaa thoufih fcuq^ aiid hc4lQW> they vc du:; 
r^k. We Rtw lome of them bro^jieji at th« 
corners of the buildings, and pbferyeid tJ^jn q|* 
|i thready ftruiflure in many places withxft* They 
have evidcntiy hcea burnt intp their pr^i^f 

foirip, and Mr s ftarted an pdd conjp<5hirf 

about thefp : he is of opinion t^^ they ar^ 
in^Tes of that kind of albeftus c'ajled by thf 
ignorant Apothecaries.Plume Aluip> which hav^ 
been calcined in a fire ftrong enough to make 
fome alteration in their texturc, though pfir ffres 
arc not. He has packed. Jiipfomg pieces for ^^flftr 
land : what the .yirtuoft will i^y to So Jtorange . f 
fyftem I know not j but fhey .^e &ijd pf ftQr 
vclty. 

I 

The cadi, or chief magiftratie at jVlilo is ^ 
Turk } but the inhabitants are all Greeks, They 
have a yaft many churches and bhajpejs; but: 
(here is. nothing in them to be defcrih^d to you 
^fer fhe <:hurchcs of Europe- The mwaitery 
of St. Marine is a very pleafant one^ it. ijtaiad^ 
on a hilly and is well watered, and the pl^ta^ 
tions of pranges and lemons,, intepgnb^qd with 
cedars^ and iome other of the bei^itifU trees^ 
liatives of the place, have a viexy fiw ^ed:^ 
The holy men of this place are no ye^ greaf 
gardeners, every thing grows its own way$ bui^ 
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to me, there is a beauty in this vtrkSt wUdncfi 
that furpafles moft of what one tees from art. 

Milo is a ftran^ ifland; it is in great part 
burnt to a cinder : nor is this a wonder ; mere 
are continual iubterranean fires, and thofe very 
confiderable ones, under it in different parts to 
this day, and have been from all time. One 
may almoft call the whole territory a rock burnt 
to a pumice by thefe fires, and drenched throu^- 
out with fait water. We faw I know not how 
many openings along the fhore, as we advanced 
toward Polonia from the leaward, into all of 
which the fea threw itfelf in vajR: waves, and re- 
turned with a hollow murmuring noife, after it 
feemed to have gone in every one of thfem to ^ 
Vd& depth under the ifland, 

Milo abounds with minerals of various kinds ; 
and my companion, who knows my fondneis for 
thofe irudies which they elucidate, though I con* 
fcfs myfelf hitherto very Ihallowly verfed in them, 
carried me from place to place, to examine and 
obferve them. Almoft every rock that we met 
with, on the touching it with the tongue, ma- 
nifefted its containing alum. He propoiixi our 
getting into a number of caverns, to feek ferdier 
into the flate of thefe productions ; and as they 
feemed that all the ifland would aSbrd us of cy rio- 
fity, I made no obje£tion. We traverfed many aca- 
vem; I often trembled at the fi^ht of precipices that 
feemed to threaten deftruftion. We faw here in- 
numerable drop flones or icicles froin the tops 
of the roofs, and many of them coloured with 
iron, fome of them compofed of the ore of that 
jnctal ; but this was not what he fought after. 

The 
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The Mcients had celebrated Milo for its alunu 
and defcribed a number of different appearance$» 
under which they found that fait uponlt^ and bt 
was indefatigable in fearching after them, acu], 
as is the general confequence upon judicious in* 
dufhy, he was fuccefsful. 

He fhewed me, in fome hollows of the rock 
that made the floor of oni of the remoteft of 
thefe natural caverns, lumps of pure, perfe£t^ 
and folid alum, formed by nature from tne diy* 
ing away of little puddles of water which had 
refted tnere, after being loaded with die fait ia 
its pafiage through the rocks. Some of thefe 
were firm, fome Tpurtgy, and dieir variety of 
appearance aniwered very well to all the de-* 
fcriptions which the old writers have kit us of 
what they call native alum. There fliU re- 
mained however one kind, the fineft of all, to 
be enquired after; this was the fpecies called 
plumofe, or feathery alum. Late writers^ have 
miitaken erne of the amianthuies for it, a ftone 
that will not difiblve in waiter, nor has any of 
the characters either of this fait, or indeed of 
any fait at all ; but it was not long before we 
found the real fubftance here. We firfl faw a 
^at many efflorefcences on the front of the 
flones, that fwmed the walls of one of the 
deepeft of thefe caverns; and, on examining 
-them, we perceived them to be thready, but 
they .were mort : it was not much after, how- 
ever, that we faw the iheets of pure alum, 
whke as fnow, and all formed of fine glofly 
threads, hanging down from the higher parts 
of the fame rock. My companion was at the 
pains to get fome of the fineft of thefe, and he 
^fleems the treafure ineftimable* 

* • • • ■ • 
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The mdent writtr$ w^re much bettor ac-> 
quainted with natural hiftory than we feexi) wil*» 
ling to tUow, and they w«r^ much more faith-* 
ful in their accounts than thoie who bav« wri^v 
ten more pompoufly in later time9« After alum 
they celebrated this ifland for fulphur ; and I 
muft do them the juftloe to fay, thikt I never (aw 
any fo fine a» what we hav^ met with h/Qfe. I 
have examined the fulphur of the Solfatara, anc) 
what they call the fixed fulphur pf V^fwviu* ; I 
law a great deal of both uaider my feet ui thdf. 
places; buc it U in .Milo only that I fhould 
have been tempted to ftoop for it. The fixed 
fulpliur of Vefuvius is green, but 'tis a dirty 
green, and has the appearance of an earth : the 
green fulj^ur c^ Mik) i$ bright, and tranfoarent 
as cryftal } and fome pieces that broke under my 
feet as I pafied over the hills that moft abound* 
ed with it, were little lefs beautiful than emei- 
raids. We faw alfo a vait quantity of the pure 
yellow kind ; there were mai&s of it about up 
as big as a man's head ; and we now and then 
met with pieces that were as red as the ruby» 
and as tranfparent. { would not have you ima- 
gine that all the fulphur of Milo is thus fine ^ 
there is a great deal of the ordinary kind i but 
there are alfo many lumps of this lying about ; 
and often a mafs, that appears coarfer on the 
outfide^ has lumps of this pure fort in the 
middle* 

It remained yet to look into the natural pro- 
duds i>f the Sidero- Joannes, the St* John dc 
Fer, fo is a coniiderable part of the iflajid called, 
from the iron mines that abound in it. We 
had ^eat expectations from thefe i but we were 
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c}ifapj^(riAted } the place w« too hoc for our 
itifeftfdied. ^9 htit d»t thd iUbfemuMui fim 
rage moft ^ and Ac^ t^ho have mad fi> modv 
of ch^miitry « (o know &at filliigl of irob ffid 
powder of brimftone wmd into a pafts wiU 
take fire of themfelves, perhaps will not be at 
a loi$ tb ^^6) why ^t! Iflaad abbun^g "mth 
thbfe Miidfalsj, and pen^troGed by the iea-^waw 
chat gets ih M ks c^viirns, (hoUld be aU oti fim 
withih. 

We were t^ing our leave of the place j btit 
I was eafily prevailed upon, by my coiDpatokmy 
to cwder our little, veflel to toaft id)Out the Ihore, 
that we hMght have kt\ opportuuity of looking 
into the ftrufture of an idand, which feemed to 
be only a vault of ftone^ penetrated in fomtf 
places by the fea water, 4nd in Others full of 
fire. The feveral openings into the rock, which 
formed the cliffs under which we pafled, gave 
OS oppdrtunitfes <if looking Into cavenis that 
jeehied very large ; but they were dark, fo that 
we couM not fay what mi^t be their real di- 
IneAifions, or how far they might reach: but 
fome appeared fo very Angular, that we landed 
fe get into them. One of thefe which had in- 
vited us by a kind of painted cielif^, was about 
four miles fotlth of the t?oWh ; we entered it with 
eafe, ahdcouM fee, diat though it was now at a 
d^nce'firoim the water, yet rough weaAer coOld 
force it up fo far. I neve^ few fo agrccaHe A 
fcene: thegrotto excels all that art ever cpn- 
ceived. ^Tis about twenty feet high^ and as 
the light darted in upon k at that time, appeared 
to be imJrufked, all over with that kind of glofl^^ 
haky matter which they fell at the colour-Ihopi 
for i^^angling our groftos. Every part of the 
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CAvem, the top, the fides, and even the flodr^ 
were covered with an incruftation of thi^ brig^ 
matter, and fome of it was red, fome yellow, 
diou^ the greater part was pofedly colour- 
k&s and pellucid as cryftal. 

The tafte difcdyered this to be alt of it alum, 
and the colours of red and yellow were owing to 
an admixture of particles of iron and other 
minerals ^ but though they afieded its appear- 
ance in this manner, they made no alteration in 
Its tafte. When we had taken our fill of admi- 
ration in this place, we defcended into another 
cavern at no great diftance. This was alio a 
hollow made by nature in the rock, and this 
was near to the fea, though not vifited by its 
waves, unlefs in ftorms. All the upper part of 
this was in the fame manner covered with efflo- 
refccnces of alum ; but thefe were not formed into 
fpangled particles, but the whole was a fine 
white powder. There was more than a foot 
water on the floor of this cavern, fb that I did 
not much care for going into it ; but my com- 

J)anion was above all fuch confiderations. He 
oaded a little box from the walls of this, as he 
had done from thofe of the other. I don't know 
whether he will get his cargoes of natural curio- 
fities fafe to England ; but if he does, the vir- 
tuofo world will be very happy : for cert^nly he 
has picke^ up, at one time or other, a vaft 
quantity of curious things. 

The produftion of thefe natural flowers of 
alum on the roofs and fides of the caverns is 
very familiar to the judgment. The rocks all 
abound with alum *, you tafl:e it in them all, and 
feol it on the furfaces of moft of them. The fea- 
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water fills thefe caverns at times, and where it 
comes in contaft with the rock,^ difiblves the 
lalt diat is about its furface : when the body of 
the water is retired, there yet remains a diunp 
which hangs on the ftones, and is full impreg- 
nated with the fait. This often brings out par- 
ticles of fulphur, and of iron alfo with it \ tho' 
in general it is only the pure Ifalt, and as this 
dries away, the fait remains. Whers it has 
been drawn forth puft, we fee it white on the 
ftone; where other particles have been mixol 
with it, 'ds red or yellow. If the water have 
been evaporated from it very flowly, it has had 
time to concrete itfelf into cryflals, which are 
thofe fpan^es we fee on the fides and roof of the 
firft cavern. If it dries away more fuddenly, 
nature has not leifure allowed for the gathering 
the particles togcdier into thefe m^fies, but they. 
ftick to the fides in the form of a powder. 

• The beauties and Angularities of thefe caverns 
kd us to look into many others, in none, of 
which we were difappointed. As we traverfed 
the coaffc we &w another hollow in the rock, 
which had a flxange elow difiufed over its fides 
and upon its top, and feemed faced only with a 
fmooth, poliihed rock. We advanced haftily to- 
wards this*, but what was my furprife to fee it 
a cavern not- of fait, but of fire. The floor was 
of earth intermixed with fulphur, and was at 
that time burning all over with a blue flame. 
What we had feen of the fhining of the rock 
was owing to the flame, and the fcene was very 
new, and very furprifing ; but it had like to have 
coil us tcb dear. We had advanced toward the 
cavern with the wind in our backs, and were 
come fo near as to look down into it, and 
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^ A gveat de^ of ks boctom ; but a ludden giift 
from another cpartot brought the rapoisr mm 
the iiurmng anataerialfi fyil upon tis, and ftiuck 
us both down; had the yriad' condnued a mi* 
mite iongerthat way, we miHt hare faeen fiif- 
foqated : luckily it veered about again on the 
MAsmtj and we cnwled off. The S^apour con- 
vinces me that 'tis not only fiilphur that bum^ 
•ihierey there was. the leek imdll) aqd doiibtleis 
thett isorpiment acnoogit. 

9 
' • * * .. 

From this place. as w^ advanced forwards, 
w^ &iund ourlelves treading on a axiw kind 4>f 
ground ; the >earth finosdced in many^ploces, and 
in feme it felt liot, and iidfounde^ w^er our 
feet c 'the wind 'Continued to 'blow die Aondi 
from m, odierwiie Ithink it would iiainixon 
intolerable. .We had been upon VdkxmK^ and 
cbniequendy we knew what to make of this. We 
trod upon vaults that covered regions of fine. 
The rocl^, whenever we met with ttiem, a^ere 
full of caverns ; and when we had got over tiie 
abfolute burning ground, we ooidd not any 
• where thmft our hands into a hok inithe quar- 
ries, but we found it hot. 

We found (e<^ial natural cavities in ,the rocks 
' capable of h(lldii\g ten or a dozen people, and 
fo hot, that they would ferve for iwetting- 
rooms. Some of theie had been ^enlarged and 
improved at one time or ocba: by the inhabi- 
tants, and particularly one called the Coc£ik's 
bath, which had been ufed at the time when 
-diis tfland was the r dbit of thofe people, to se- 
'fipefli the failors, 
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Stiide diefi^ nacuttl and artifidal Yi^muing^ 
roottft, tko^ am \m. ^^ngs in ainbidaiite iif 
Mtlo» and naixiiial bodis ; but ^ the foot of the 
kill, 9i»r tke lifide towa of Caftpo, tkdpe are 
public baths, and very fine ones for ufe, though 
not ornamented with buildings. The mouth or 
entrance is low, and a man cannot walk along 
it upright^ but.it .gcow^ better farther xm. The 
natural paiTage leads to a confiderable diflance 
under the hill ; one way by an eafy , and large 
pallage, the odier by a narrow on6: each is 
terminated, as the great alley in the Cretan la- 
byrinth, by a kind OT ihttmber, where-there istt 
WMtti-ttratcr bath, «r*d ^feiits for ftreucing. TJk 
heat \& as mUth as Wi ^ffile for weak perfon^ 
to bfeat *, b*k th* cures performed %y ^ Ac** bad* 
«nd fifreBtkig afe voy gtWt. 

' l^Yit water of tfete biths is fait 5 rtor k ?t a 
wonder, when we cohfider that the -fea *in a 
manner penetrates the whole ifland. Indeed one 
is moi:^ apt to wonder that there fhooHl be any 
water fit t& drink upon the place : in truth there 
is not much; all the fprings in the low places 
are fulphureous aAd chalybeate, fome of them 
very feongly fo. The beft water in t*e 'Wht)te 
ifland is that of the Tpring at Caftro, and this is 
very hot as it coffies from the fource ; but when 
cool, it is found to have been heated by mere 
fire uhderneath ; for it has not the leaft tafte of 
any thing of the mineral kind. 

' The &nds in many parts of riie ifland arc 

* feen buM)ling up in different places with iprrngs, 

and all thefc are hot ; the fends themfeives are 

•rendered fo hot by them, that they bum the 

fingers 
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fingers if thrull into them^ and mil iii a few 
minutes dveb . an e^ that is buticd at a licde 
dq>ch under tiiem. I have examined a num-' 
ber of thefe> and found them all, like th$ fpring 
at Caftroy pure wafier^ only heated by a fire 

below. 
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I Was fufficiendy pleafed with my observations 
in Milo, to have a full expe£bition of fome- 
thing in Siphanto, a larger, and at the firft 
view a much mart promiung ifland I do not 
wholly repent the litde voyage I have made to 
it, nor have I found it barren of entertainment ; 
but this has been in general of a different kind 
from that of the laft place. 

The old writers were miftaken a good deal 
in the dimenfions they gave us of their Sythnos* 
They call it twenty*luc miles in circumference } 
the view of it convinced me it muft be much 
more, and thofe who have meafured declare it 
forty. Some of the Greek geographers call it 
Merope ; and among the Latins we read of it 
under the name of Merapia and Acis. Theie 
writers abufed the inhabitants extremely ; they 
have nuule the Siphantine faith famous, or more 
properly infamous, to a proverb, like the Car- 
thamnian; and when they had a mind to ex- 
preis the worft fort of life in the world, they 
called it a Syphnian morality -, at prdent I faw 
nothing like tnis. The people I converied with 

were 
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were civil and obfiging; and though I hare 
now been a week upon the ifland, I find nothing 
to complain of. 

Milo, I told you, was a heap of pumice. Si* 
phanto is a rock of marble. I have been afto- 
nifhed, as I have pafled under the mountains, to 
fee their fides, wherever a broken rock appeared, 
made up of porphyry or granite, and the roads 
in fome places cut through ftrata of fine marble. 
You will guefs that, upon fuch a foil, the people 
are ilarved; but it is not the cafe: the flrata 
are covered two feet, in fome places three or four, 
with a very rich earth, and every thing grows 
upon it luxuriantly. I have not feen finer grapes : 
the fruit in general is highly flavoured, and the 
corn full in the ear. When I arrived at Siphanto, 
and not till then, I perceived firom what a fccnc 
I had parted when I left Milo. The air of the 
lafi: place was a fume of fulphur, and this from 
being only pure, fmelt fragrant to me. I won- 
der how men can live at all at Milo ; and, to 
.foeak the truth, I faw very few that had done 
fo very long. At Siphanto the man who took 
my baggage of me at landing was a hundred and 
eighteen. A face of health difflifes itfelf over 
the whole inhabitants of this ifland, thofe of the 
other look as if we faw them by the flame of 
fpirits. 

There are five villages on this ifland, and the 
people numerous and bufy in all of them. They 
have feveral manufa&ures, and fell great part of 
the natural produce of their land at a confidera- 
ble rate,* oil, capers, fruit, wax, and honey are 
great branches of dieir commerce. Befide the 
villages there is a caftle built on a rock toward 

VouIL U the 
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the fea, where the old AppUoniji ftopd, and 
diey have feveral convents, 

I had read fo much of the mines of Siphanto, 
and the riches of the ifland derived from thofc 
treafures, that I was eager to know where they 
were. You will not need to be told that I had 
one with me who was niore eager than myfelf in 
this purfuit. M s told me they muft be to- 
ward the fea, from an account he remembered 
of the water running in upon and deftroying 
them, on their refufing Apollo his accuftomed 
ty the of their produce. We were led to a cavern 
in a mountain that faced the fea, and at a high 
ftorm might poflibly be within its reach, the in- 
habitants told us, that the tradition of the place 
was for their being there. We entered a very 
deep, dark, and dilagreeable cavity. ; and M — s, 
whofe expedations were not anfwered at the 
firft, ^ame back from a very toilfome expedi- 
tion farther in, with no belter fuccefs* He is 
confident not only from his finding no o^-e, but 
from the nature of the rock, that there never 
was cither gold or filver there : but be that as it 
will, that there were mines of both upon the 
ifland at one time, is certain from the accounts 
of all authors ; and 'tis odd that the very place 
where they were dug (hould be unknown. Induf- 
try is now the mine of the Siphantines, and they 
arc ftill, though they have loft thefe treafures, 
tome of the richeft and happieft. iflanders of the 
Levant* 

Though we did not diftinguifli any thing like 
ore of gold and filver, we faw that of lead in pro- 
digious abundance in every part of the country. 
Wnencver there was a bare furface of the rock 

for 
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Ibr any extent, vye ikyr a blirifh glittering matt* 
in lumps of various bignefs aifclofinjg itfelf. 
This was an me of Idad, and a very rich one ; 
and in many places it had lain fo very open on 
the upper part of the hills, that the rains had 
not only difcovercd it, but had wafhed down f^- 
veral portions of it, fo that we trod upon mafles 
of various kinds, and mahy of. diem very rich. 
They are not at much pains to dig for this ore 5 
but they run it into lead in fome places. They 
would do more pi* this, but that they are afraid 
of their matters the Turks ; and chufe to plant 
and till the ground, rather than to dig in the* 
bowels of the earth, and fweat at the forge. 

An ifland oncefo rich as Sijdinos could not but in 

- thole times have jiobk buildings on it, 'tis amaz* 

ing that we find fo little remains of them ; not 

that I mean by diis to tell you there are none. 

I have traced out with little difficulty a temple 

to Pan, which I reipember to have read of as 

famous in this iOand, and it Items to have beeri 

a noble edifice. Tf here are fragments of pillars 

of granite, of fine workmanfhip, and fome of 

the friezes are very noble. The beft piece of 

thofe that I met with * makes part of a houfe for 

one of the traders on the ifland. Between the 

port and the caftle, which is not far from the 

place where the remains of the temple ftand, 

for they arp juft at the foot of the hill, there is a 

great part of a tomb, that feems to have been a 

very elegant one : 'tis between two and three 

feet broad, as much in depth, and more than 

fix in length-: Ms of a very elegant purple and 

yellow marble, the produce of the ifland, and 

'tis richly carved: the acanthus leaves on it, 

where tJi^ty are any thing entire, are the fineft I 
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have ever fecn of the old work. The fides are 
battered, and the angles knocked oSi the •pro- 
minent parts of fome pine-apples, and other 
figures of the fame kind, have been rubbed or 
broken away ; and at this time what contained 
the afhes perhaps of fome hero or prince, fervcs 
/pr a hogftye, 

I faw feveral other monuments of the fame 
kind, and this was their general form j they had 
fomething of the appearance, of a coffin fet on 
the ground, and without its lid : one I particu- 
larly remarked, for the pains it muft have coft 
to finifh it, 'Tis of porphyry, a very beautiful 
amethyft-coloured and white kind, which is 
plentirul in fome parts of this ifland, and die 
Jbas-reliefs on it were very pompous, 

■ 

When we viewed the mohaftery at Brici, we 

watered our horfes at a trough of fine marble. 

It was eafy to fee by the rim that it was not made 

for this purpofe : we found it, on examination, 

a farcophagusof this beautiful marble, the length 

of it was not more than three pr four feet-; but 

the bas-relief feemsto have been excellent. On 

the front pant are figures of three children pretty 

entire ; the reft are obliterated in a great mca; 

fure. Thefe, with two very much injured figures 

on the city gate that looks toward the port, and 

two or three bas-reliefs at this time fixed ^ ^ 

walls of the houfes, but which have been parts of 

farcophagufes, were the principal remains I could 

difcover of that ancient fplendor, for which Si- 

phanto was once renowned above all the ifles of 

the Levant. 

» • * 
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YOU will fay I am determined to vifit 
every ifland here. I write to you fromi 
Seriphos, the Serpho of the modems. I don't 
know whether I Ihould have chofen a long voy- 
age hither; but I don!t think what I have 
leen is dear at the purchafe of one of ten mo-» 
dern miles. The ancients made all their iflands 
too little. I expeded to harve found Serpho, as 
Pliny makes it, a fpot of about twelves miles 
circumference *, 'tis certainly three times as large . 

Serpho is a ftrange romantic place ; nothing ' 
but rocks, precipices, abrupt quarries, and na- 
ked promontories Ihew themfelves on every hand. 
Marry of the hills are of ms^rble, and fome al- 
moft ttitirely of the magnet ; but, as I have ob- 
ferved before, 'tis not io thefe vaft maffes that 
the power of attraction is generally found. I 
was extremely pleafed with the face of the coun- 
try ; but I could guefs the inhabitants would have 
been full as well fatisfi^' with it if ;it had been 
richer. - They ftarve, and there is but one town 
on the whole ifland. .They call it St. Nicolo, 
and of all the towns I have feen, it is the moft 
extraordinary in its figure and fituadon. *Tis 
at about three miles from the port, and is built 
'round about a moft hideous and horrible rock, , 
black, abrupt, and rugged. What a profpedt 
for people to have chofen for their windows ! but 
the people of Serpho have at all times been 
called' fools and drones, and . they . live up to 
their old xharaden 

• -. • 
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Much might be made of this ifland, if in 
proper hancU; Though we milled the^ld and 

filvcr mines of Siphanto, M ^s picked up, 

ih two or iiiree places here but of the crxiks of 
the rocks, fome of thofe flints which faeki the 
fflvei- of one of the othfcr iflands. W^ facw no 
iilrer jn them indeed ;. but 'tis highly (Mt>babie 
that deeper in the crannies they mi^ contain 
that naetal. However dbat mig^it he, we faw 
every where under our fisct the richeft ores of 
iron, and fome of then the moft beautiful of 
any jdiat I had feen. I have mentioned to you, 

aqpordlng to my ini)xu6ions from M s, the 

biood-ftones, and drop-ftones, and an almoft 
^numerable variiaty or the ores of fhis metal \ 
I tfadught I h»l feen then> all ; but her&w!efeti 
in with a whole feiies of another kind : we^Pted 
themradiated in form of ftars^ and of.^ co- 
lour of the hig^ft poiifled fterK Tfar&> it 
feems are of the manganefe kihd, atid ate dut 
. choicefl: ornaments of feme of tiie Europeafa 
cabinets. We trod upon them. They tie sattt- 
raUy in perpendicular fiflures of die rocks of 
load-fbone, and the rains wafh them Out^ and 
roll tliem down to the plams. Thefe mihcs 
vrifuid be very well worth working. 

Thenehas bieen no time in which S e rip ho g did 
not bear as ill a cfaarader as it idocs at pr&- 
fent: it was of aU the filands the moft ne^e^ted 
and de^ifed during the higheft of the Gredaa 
fcxftarx;. Even its port, which is by natuise oh^ 
of the beft in the Levant, could not recommend 
it to favour. We hear of no towns nor cities in 
it, nor do we fee the leaft remains of a6y of the 
. Grecian fplendon If the Greeks negleded, the 

Romans 
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Romans branded it with a fuperior infamy ; they 
made it the place of banifhment for people whom 
they intended to make mad wtdi that punilh- 
ment. Tacitus tells us, that it was hithpr Au- 
guftus banilhed Caifius Severus, *Twas an odd 
piece of rallery of Stratonicus, to afk* what 
crime was punilhed with banifliment from uience;? 
The perfon replied, perjury. In the name of 
wonder then> replied he, why don't you for- 
fwear yoXirfelf, to get out of fo curfed a place ! 

I cannot, my dear ****, take my leave 6f 
Seriphos without entering intd the dilpute of 
what was the occafion of the mutenefs of' the 
frogs diere, Pliny and ^lian agree that it w^ 
a local complaint, aud that the fame frogs would 
croak like other creatures of their fpecies, if car- 
ried to another country. It was the curi'ent opi- 
nion ef the times that Jupiter had inflifted tins 
curie on them to all generations, for thefr 
impertinence in difturbing Perfeus's fleep ; biit 
Theophraftus, who had more philofophy than 
bigottry in his nature^ fays the efFeft was natii- 
xal^ and owing only to the peculiar coldnefs of 
the water of this itiand. How many of the dif- 
puces In the philofophic world have been of this 
Kindr how happy would it be If thefe gentle- 
men would enquire into fefts before they enter 
' ypon arguments ? Believe me, my dear **♦*, 
the frogs of Seriphos make as much noife ^ 
thofe of Holland, 
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YOU are by this time familiar with a rocky 
country being a fruitful one. *Tis to over 
the whole Levant ; and I think always the more 
rocky the more fruitful. Antiparos is a proof 
of it 5 'tis one continued mafs pf flone, *but co- 
vered two or three feet deep, and very rich in 
vegetables. 

Antiparos is very different from all the iflands 
I have yet feen in the Archipelago : 'tis flat, not 
mountainous, and 'tis but here and there one 
fees the ftone^ 'Tis one of the fmalleft of the 
iflands, and Has but a fingle village on it, and 
very few inhabitants ; but of all the places I have 
feen I would not have milTed it. In this ifland is 
the famous grotto, known from the carlieft 
times, and celebrated down to thefe, but this 
principally by people who have never feen more 
of it than its entrance. 'Tis an amazing place ! 
1 heard fo much of it that I was determined to 
go down ; but I muft confefs to you that I of- 
ten repented my curiofity. Many times did I 
give myfelf for loft, and many a moment would 
have given up every thing I had in the world to 
bavp been in England, and all well. 

I thought the labyrinth of Crete a terrible 
place •„ but that is a fair terrace to this. Wc 
planted people at the entr^ce there, to bring a 
number of others to come and fetch us out, if 
we did not return at a proper time j but here, if 
we had failed, we muft have been left: none 
dared have followed us. . I do not bo^ of my * 
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own courage, as unprecedented, in going down i 
others had been before me, and it was owing to the 
things left by their expedition that we were able 
to defcend ; but I believe you would have no 
great ftomach, if you had heard our guides ac- 
counts, to come down afterwards. I am apt 
to fufpeft no body will follow the example, and 
that my account will be the laft that ever will 
be given of it from perfonal obfervation. 

We were led about four miles from the town 
to the place. The opening into it is fey a vaft 
cavern formed into a Kind of natural arcn at the 
entrance : this opens in the folid rock, and its 
roof and fides are rough and , craggy. There 
are fomc pillars, the work of nature, not of art, 
which divide this entrance into two parts. On 
the largeft of thefe there are the remains of an 
infcription. It is very ancient, and it confifts 
only of fome proper names. The Greeks who 
at prefent inhabit the ifland, have a tradition 
that they are the names of the corilpirators againft 
Alexander the Great, who retired thither as to a 
place of the greateft fecurity that could be found ; 
but there is nothing to ciountenance this fuppo- 
lition. 

The defcent into the cavern is by a floping 
walk, that begins between two pillars on the 
right-hand. *Tis but a gentle declivity at firft ; 
but afterwards it becomes much more fteep. 
We were now at the, farther part of the cavern, 
and Our guides lighted their torcfhes, and pointed 
to an opening that led to the recefles of the 
grotto. They were in no humour to go down 
before us. I was obliged to walk Jn firft with 
a flambeau in my hand, and a fellow with an- 
other 
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Qther iuil behind me : after him followed M«^s» 
attended by tliree more ; a^id there were ftill 
two odlers oehind, who were ordered to keep at 
a difiance, to he ready in cafe of accidents. 

The mountains in this piCrt of the world are 
oil full of caverns, and the iAands all abound 
with fubterranean pafiages pf this kindu but 
they are all trifling to this. We had not walked 
far along this narrow alley ^ which was too low 
to admit our il^nding upright, when I faw be- 
fore me a flrong iron iraple driven into the rock, 
The guides, if I may io call people who went 
l>ehina not before us, had told me of this, and 
one of them had now the courage to oome for- 
ward, and faften a rope he brought for that 
puipoie to the ils^le. I had fome dillicvdty to 
peruiade him to make the firft defcent into a 
frightful abyis, which was now immediately he- 
fore us, After a few moments he flouriifaed his 
torch £rom the bottom, and hallooed to Us to 
follow. 1 was the feoond that defcended : we 
Hid down by the means of the rope, and I found 
myfelf on' a level floor,^ with walls of rough rock 
all about me, and a vaA arched roof abovd. 
There had been nothing particular in the fo^nd 
of my guide's voice from below ; but that of 
M * s , who anfwered me from above, was 
echx>ed to us in thimder. When we were all 
landed^ a gratuity which Lgav^ the bold felloiv 
who defcended firft encouraged him to precede 
OS ^in. He turned to the right, and led us 
after a few paces to the brink of another pre* 
cipice. This was lefs fteep, but much deeper 
than the former. Our guide placed himfelf on 
his breach, and with his torch held up in hdA^ 
hands, did down withAfr^htfiU rapdtty; we 



followed hkn^ a|id I hoped we were now at t^ 
bottom. Alas! what an iii»ginaiio& 1 we lia4 
leifune here to l^reathe agaan^ and there was ibme<- 
thing in t^ j>eife£t ftiinefs of die. place that i^ 
f^eated awful, and yet pleafing. It was a fri^t^ 
ful conjidaration^ to think how far We wei^ oui 
oT die reach of day % but our toi^ches and fiam* 
beaustnurat well, and all about U5 was fiiffiiHem-* 
ly enlUghtaned. The air was not at all cloTe or 
difagieeable as if confined, but wattt and plea^ 
iant ; and fo perfeftly out of the reach of aU 
interruptioii^ we had opportunities of earamining 
very favourably all about ut. 

The i^ocks at the fides of die ca^irtol in whidi 
WC now ftood^ Were in i^neral of a kind of pot* 
pbyry, with a great deal, of pui^ in it &* a 
ftone very freqiie^t in thefe ifknds^ and' whioh 
would cett^y be v^ becmc^l if cut. Thfe 
fouA and' proiininent edges in federal part^ of 
the^ Wcxe at 0nce terrible aed befaitifiili The 
iroof was out of the reach of die eye, atleaftthe 
Ulutmnadon of At flambeaus did not reach if 
with a ibength. jTuificiefit to gjive us any diftkidt 
view of it. Yl^ floor Or pavement was of a 
ftone c^ke different 6*041 fdiat of the fides, a 
pfough and fo^t gre^y flag ftone, like diofeof fome 
partis <^ Yoi^ihire, which diey uie in building ; 
and in thi$. there weite lodged a vafl: nciniber of 
petrified fheU$, coruna amraonis, and conchse 
aoomiiiss^ whkh ftood up abbve .the level,^ «ai)d 
jtaode it veiy di&greeabk to die feet. 

From this platform our cortAa&^j wb6 feemefl 
to ha^e obtained a new fund of eouri^ from 
the &vour i had (hewn Mm, led us to tht brink 
q£ anodntr precipice, not deq^, but horribly 
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fteep : he in a moment threw himfeif down 
this, and bidding us ftay till he had pFepared for 
our defeent, he turned a ladder, which hung 
down on one fide, and thrufting it up within the 
reach of our feet, held the bottom fteady, while 
we defcended by it. I cannot remember any 
thing equal to the terror I conceived at letting my- 
felf down with my breaft to the rock, and hang- 
ing by my hands above, to get my feet to the 
top round of this ladder. From hence I def- 
cended with Icfs pain ; but it was a terrible pro- 
fpeft : from the left hand to fee precipices and 
opening caverns ready to fwallow any one up 
who Ihould have attempted the defcent with- 
out the ladder, and made but the leaft flip 
with the foot. From the plain on which -we 
found ourfelves after this Isrft defcent, we were 
conducted along narrow and low paflages, and 
fometimes through broader, but ftill all the way 
upon the defcent to a very confiderable diftance. 
Here I was in hope we were at the end of our ex- 
pedition ; but no fuch matter. Our guide, who 
nad been once before down, crept with trembling 
feet before us, and warned us of a precipice niore 
terrible than any of the former. TWs was no 
way to be defcended but by means of a ladder 
that was brought on purpofe by our guides, and 
unfortunately it was not quite fo long as it 
(hould have been. We had great difficulty to 
let our adventrous guide down by a rope, and 
when he had fixed the ladder, we had the fame 
difficulty as before in getting to the firft round. 
From the bottom of this cavern, which was not 
rock like the reft, but earth, and fpmewhat 
moift, we proceeded to another declivity too 
deep for our ladder ; but not fo fteep as to have 
abfolute neceffity for it. We wei*e reduced to 
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fix our cord once again here, and one by one to 
Aide down die rock on our backs, with firm hold 
of the rope. The ridge of rock on which- wc 
made our way in this defcent terminated on the 
right-hand very abrupdy, and we could diftin- 
guiOi water in the depth below. 

* 

Judge whether I have not had reafbn to re- 
pent the expedition ; but indeed the end made 
amends for all the labour. When we had got to 
the bottom of this laft defcent the danger was 
over ; but we were not yet at the end of our ex- 
pedition ; we had yet a long and an uncom- 
fortable way : we crept fometimes on all fours^ 
fometimes we flid on our backs, and in other 
places we were obliged to crawl ^at on our bel- 
lies over very ru^ed rocks, where there was 
not three feet height in the pafiages. All this 
was in a continued though a gradual dg^ctnt. 
•We at length arrived at a vaft bed of rock, 
which threw itfelf in fuch manner before us, that 
it appeared to ftop all farther paiTage. I ihould 
have thought it a very bad expedition to have 
got down thus far for the fake of .getting up 
again, which now appeared to be the cafe, as 
thi3 ieemed the end of our journey ;. but our 
guide promiied better things. He left us in the 
care of one of his fellows, and taking all the reft 
with him round the jetting rock, defired us to 
wait his return a few minutes. He was as good 
as his word : he had taken that opportunity to 
enlighten the grotto, at the very entrance of 
which we now were. They had tied flambeaus 
to all parts of the rock that ftood out beyond the 
reft, and had fixed feveral on the floor ; theie 
were all blazing when he took us by the hand to 
lead us in. 

The 
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The itaoft uncomfortable patt of the expedi^ 
tk>n had been that lyhich we had laft of all 
lliffered, left with only one guide, enlightened 
only by one flambeau, in a yarrow pafl^, and 
with a rock before us ; but from this the change 
was beygnd defcription amazing. He led u3 
into the grotto, the- opening of which is juft 
behind this prominent rock« You have heard 
me mention how very finail a candle will en** 
lighten a mine, where all is peried: darknefs ; 
you can dierefore gueft what mult be the eficft 
of abpyt eight fianibe^us in full blaze* in fuch a 
place. The lidbtt war at firft aimoft too much 
tortheeyes; the fplendor of the whole pl^c 
aimoft intolerable. We found ourfelves in a 
cavern the moft amazing, and at the fame tim^ 
die ^o(t. beautiful that could be conceived. 

The grotto is a vaft vault, the roef arched 
and irregular,, the pavement in fpme places very 
even, and in others rough enough ; the fkles, 
whieh in mqft places form fwceps of circles, are 
in i^me, of the naked rock, but in odiers 
they are covered with an infinite variety of in- 
cruftations. The height of the roof is a-lbout 
fourifcore feet, the Itogth of the grotto abowt 
three hundced, and its- breadth yearly as much : 
the greateft depth is toward the middle, but 
notexadly in the centre. "V^c were now between 
nine hundred and a thousand feet from the fur-> 
face of the grpund vf^cre we came in. Nor 
is this the depth of die deitent: our gqities 
told us, that the pa^ages continued l?e^ten fc- 
ven and eight hundred' feet deeper 5 but this we 
took their word for, as we fuppofe tjhiey had 

taken 
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taken that of fomc others ; for it is not pr»» 
bable that any body ever went farther than thii 
place. 

If J am dilatory in beginning to defcribc it to 
you, *tis, my dear ^***, bqcaufe I know not 
where to begin. Among fuch a variety of fplen- 
dor, what can deferve firft notice! You have 
occaiipnally heard me (peak of drop-ftbnes hang- 
ing like icicles from the roqfe of caverns in the 
mmes, and in the ^plian hills, and of incrufta- 
tions of different kind on their fides, and mafies 
of fine fpar at the bottoip ; thofe who have not 
feen the grotto of Antiparos may think what 
they fee of this kix\d elfewhere beautiful j but 
*ti3 here that they ;ire found in a perfeftipn that 
makes everything elfewhere contemptible. The 
matter which forms thefe incruftations in other 
places is o^en very clear and bright 5 but it is 
no where fo pure as in this •, it is hgre perfeft 
bright cryftal, and the whole fi|rface of the 
cavern, roof, floor, and. fides, is covered with it. 
You .\^ill think this alone muft have been fine 5 
but the fprjfi into which it is thrown exceeds the 
materials. And think what muft be the fpleo* 
dor of an a«ch thus covered, and thys Illumi- 
nated ! the light of the flambeaus^was.refieded 
at once firom above, from below, and from all 
fides ; and as it was thrown back from ^ngle to 
angle an^ong the ornaments of the roof and 
fi)^9 gave^ the colou];s of the rainbow. 

It Ti^as loiHg that the. eye was loft in fuch a 
complicated blaze of iplendor, bcforp I ..could 
dir^ ft it to any particular pbjeft. At length I 
began to view the^roof, hung with pendant gum* 
as it appeared. Inihefe caverns there is always 

an 
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an ouzing of water from the roof, or there 
are vapours afcending from below, which, in 
the hollows, are condenfed into a water ; ci- 
ther the one or the other of thefe contains at all 
times the particles of this cryftalline matter. The 
quantity of water is fmall, and its courfe flow ^ 
it hangs and trickles in drops from the top, or 
it runs in the fame fmall and flow flream along 
the fide : in either cafe it leaves behind it that 
cryftalline matter which it had contained, and 
Ipreads a little glazing on either wall, or forms 
the rudiment of a ftony icicle from the roof: 
every following drop extends- the icicle, or en- 
larges the glazing, and, in length of time, co- 
vers the wall, and forms a thoufand inverted 
pyramids from the roof. Nor is this all j what 
drops from the top ftill contains a litde of the 
cryftalline matter, though it have left the greater 
part above, and this remainder feparates from 
it there. By this means is formed the plain 
glazing of the floor, where the drops fall faJler ; 
where they fucceed one another more flowly, 
there are formed congeries of this pure ftoney 
matter, of various forms and fliapes, ahd in an 
infinite variety. This is the general fyftem of 
the incruftadons and ornaments of grottos ; and 
this of Antiparos, as one of the largeft and 
deepeft in the world, contains them in the 
greateft perfedtion. 

We entered among a grove of cryflal trees 5 
the, floor was in general of a finooth and glofly 

Ipar, fo M s calls it ; but give me leave to 

quit a term I don't well underftand, and call it 
cryftal, of which it has all the appearances. We 
walked on tKis bright pavement in a kind of 
ferpentine meander, among flirubs and taller 

piaflfes 
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tiiaUfei ttf fKis Ciyftal, rifine frdiii the cbnimon 
jpavemenc withlaige and thick flones^ and fpread- 
ing out into heads and tufts of branches^ Some 
of thefe were eight or ten feet high, the ^ne- 
rality between two and five feCL They were all 
of the fame materials of the floor; and what 
^dded Vaflly to their beauty^ a^ well as to their 
reiemblancd of trees^ was, that they were not 
finooth on the furface, but colrefed all over^ 
With little ihining points : thefe^ when examined^ 
i4)peared to be pyiTamids of the fame matter. 
They were in general about a fifth of an inch 
high, and of a triangular figure : their bafes^ 
which grew upon the rhais, flood pretty clofe to 
one another -, but their tops diflinft j The break- 
ing €$ the light from the flambeaus among thefe 
innumerable prominencies, and all of then> an; 
^lar^ had a very fine efFed. At fome diflance 
troni the entrance w^ came- up to a pillar of 
cryltal, of feven feet in height,' and more than 
a toot in diameter. This rifes immediately from 
the flopr^ and is of equal thicknefs to the top : 
its furface is very glofTy, and of a pure ax>d per* 
fe<a luftre* About this there fland three or four 
t)thers^ of four feet high, and a proportionate 
thicknefs. One of thefe has been broken, and 
the piece lies by it. Our guides defired us to 
examine the fhimp at its top, and fhewed us 
that it was like that of a tree which had been 
cut offt They bid us remark the heart, and 
the feveral circles of the fofter wood round it : 
they told us this was exadly the fame as in the 
growing of frees, and afTured us that thefe trees 
of cryftal grew from the floor in the fame man-' 
ner- This is a fyflem worthy the intellcdb o( 

Eeafants ; but we, who knew that thefe columns, 
ke the reft of the ornaments of the fioor,are formed 
Vot.II. X by 
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by matter left from drops of water following one 
another in a long fucceffion, few a better rea^ 
fon for the whole being compofcd of ^cfufts one 
over another. All the ftatadbttes or ftony icicles 
of the top, tad even the covering of the fides^ 
is compofed of a number of crufts laid one over 
another in the fame manner. 

On other parts of the floor we faw litde hiI-» 
locks of cryftal. made in the fame manner 5 and 
in fomc of the hoUower parts^ dierc lay a par- 
cel of round ftones, as white as fnow, and of 
the bignefs of mulket ' bullets. Thefe, ^i^n 
broken, were found to be compofed of crufti 
laid over one another, juft in the manner of 
all the other concretions, and in the centre of 
one of them we found a drop of water* 

The lides of .die grotto next came into tt)n- 
fideration, and what a variety of beauties did they 
afford ? In fome places the plain rock is covered 
with a vaft fheet of this cryftal, like a cake of 
ice, fpread evenly over it, and of die ducknefi 
of an inch or two -, its furface perfedtly fmooth^ 
and everywhere following the fhajpe of the rbck. 
In other places, this fheet of cryftal is variegated 
with a ftrange quantity of irregular and modu« 
latcd figures all over its furface. Thcfe were in 
fome fpots more raifed, in others le6 •, but their 
meanders very beautiful. In other parts, where 
the walls were fo prominent .that drops from the 
Toof could reach them, there grew from their 
furface in the fame manner as from the flotfr» 
Jhrubs of cryftal; but thefe were in geiierd 
lower and more fpreadrng than thcrfe of the floor* 
We' faw a great number, d[ about a foot and 
half in height, rifing from each a (ingle ftone^ 

thick 
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thick and irregular, and fpreading into a globu- 
lar head, of a diameter almoft equal to dieir 
height. No part of the grotto appeared more 
beautiful than the (ides where thele were moft 
frequent. They were fome of them pure and 
colourleifi, others white as fhow, and ail of them 
covered over the whole furface with thofe little 
pyramids I have mentioned before. 

This, however, is little to the principal beau- 
ty of die fides. In fome places the iheet of 
crjrftal, inftead of clinging immediately to the 
wall or rock, flood out at a diftance from it, 
fcH^ming a kind of curtain of pure pellucid mat- 
ter. This was an appearance at once lingular 
and elegant, beyond all things of the kind that 
I had fcien or read of •, and I was the more pleafed 

to fee M s's admiration equal to my own. 

Thefe curtains of cryftal were tensor twelve feet 
in breadth, and in* he^ht often twenty or more : 
they took their origin from fome part of the 
fweep of the anch, and hung to the floor. They 
ufually^were contiguous to the wall at one edge, 
and at a confiderable diflance at the other, fo 
that they formed a kind of clofets or apartments 
within, which were very beautiful, and had an 
afped): unlike all things in the world. Thefe cur- 
tains of xryflal were not plain, but folded and 
plaited, and their undulations added not a little 
to their beauty. If in any parts they projeft- 
ed out fo far as to take more of the falling drops, 
they were there covered with little pyramids of 
cryfbil,. fuch ais thofe of the trees and fhrubs on 
the floor I .but all the reft of the expanfe was 
fmooth ana>glofry. 

X 2 It 
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It yet remains that I defcribe to you the ro(^ 
(rf this wonderful place ; but how fhall I do it I 
there are not terms in language to expre(s fuch a 
variety of obje£ts, which thojfe who have hitherto 
tffed language have never feen. In feme parts 
there diverged rays of pure and gloify cryftal, io 
the manner of a ftar, from a lucid centre, ftretch' 
ing themfelves to two or three yards diane* 
ter 5 in .another, clutters like vaft bunches 
of grapes hung down ; and from others there 
were continued fettoons^ loofe in the. middle, 
but fixed at either end, and formed of a yaft 
variety of reprefentations of foliage, fruits, and 
flowers. TJfiere is a rudenefs in all thefe that 
would, whenever one faw them^ fpeak them the 
abfolute work of natufel but art would be proud 
to imitate them. 

At every litde ^ace between thefe there bung 
the ftalaAites, or ttony icicles as they are called, 
in a furprifing number ^ but qf a magmtude 
much mote furprifing. Some of thefe. have 
doubdefs been many hundred years iri fcMrming^ 
and they are from ten to twenty or diirty feet in 
length. One hangs nearly from the ccotre of 
the grotto, which mufk be confkkrably mof^ 
than that y 'tis eight or nine feet longer tban all 
the others, and at the ba^ feems five or fix feet 
in diameter. 'Tis a cone in form, and its point 
tolerably finer Could a thing of this kind be 
got off whole, and conveyed into Eurcqpe with- 
out iajury> what would die virtuofi. fay of it i 
A cone of this bignels of pure cryftal would be a 
more pompous curiofity than aE their col* 
Icdions. 
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At the points of manv of cheie, and on fbmc 
other protuberances in trie grotto, we faw fingl^ 
drops of a pcrfeftly pellucid water hanging:, 
this was what had left its^ cryi^ on their fides, 
and had been adding its little portion of fi;b* 
ftance to their bulk. 

Nearly under the centre of the arch there is 9 
large pyrunid of natural congelations (^thelhrub^ 
by kind of thofe I have already mentioned ta you. 
'Tis the fined dufbr on the whole floor, and is or- 
namented with a parcel of feftoons and cones from 
the overhanging part of the roof, which make a 
kind of Attic ftory to it. Behind it there is onc>^ 
of the natural dofets curtnined off from th^ main 
hollow of the grotto. Slid full of beautiful con- 
gdations. They call thi$ pyramid the altar. 
Some of the pieces have been cut down ; and 
upon the bafis of the pyramid we read an infcrip- 
tion thatpuzzled us extremely. Hie ipie Chrifhis 
adfuit ejus natali die media no6i:e cetebrato. ' 
There was a date of 1 673 annexed •/ but not be- 
ing of the Romilh communion, we could by no' 
means make out the meaning of the words, till 
pur guides had informed us, that a French per- 
fon of quality, embaiiador to the Porte, had 
caufed mafs to be cdebrated there with great fo- 
lemnity on Chrifbnas-day at that time, and had 
fpent two or three days in the grotto, with a very 
numerous company. 

You will be in pain to know how we got up 
again from this ftrange abyfs: I was in pain 
enough when I thought of it from the bottom ; 
and the Sed revocare gradum, of Yirfflj roie up 
in my mind in all its terrors. However I am 
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out, and all is well. 'Twas a horrible piece of 
work, and I Ihall have occafion to remember it. 
I have more hurts and bruifes from this fingic 
expedition than in the whole voyage. 

- 1 had been too eag^r to enter the cavern when 
we came, to obferve the furface of the earth •, but 
as we went out again, I could not but admire the 
vaft quantity of a pellucid ftone that lay about in 
cakes of i foot or two diameter. Wherever we 
broke this, it flew into regular figures, parallel 

opipeds. M s had no more feen it than my- 

felr at our coming to the place j but he now in- 
formed me, that it was the famous Iceland cry- 
ftal, concerning which Sir Ifaac Newton has 
written an account of its double refraftion. He 
laid a pieceof it on the title-page of a little book 
he had in his pocket, and wc faw all the lines 

through it douole. 
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LETTER CXXIV. 

THESE iflands are fcattered over the face of 
the Archipelago, at a very little diftance 
from one another. An hour brought me from 
Antiparos to this place ; but I believe I forgot 
to date my letter : *tis from Paros. The chan^ 
nel between them is hardly a mile ; but wc 
were obliged to come fix or feven to our port. 

Paros, once a very confiderable ifland, the firft 
and moft eminent of the Cyclades, the all v of the 
Afiatics againft the Greeks, and the oeftruc- 

cioa 
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tion of one of the greateft generals Greece ever 
faw, Miltiades, Who in vain attempted to re- 
duce iti is at preient one of the moft flouriihing 
fpots of the Levant. Its antiquities are what 
tnoft recommend it to the attention of the tra* 
veller. 

: The caftle of Pares, or Parecchia, has its 
walla built on the ruins of what muft have been 
noble buildings; antique marbles face one in 
every part of it^ the corners of friezes ftand out 
in one place, and in another a whole courfe of 
ilone was fupplied by (ome noble colunm laid 
lengthways in the wall. The eye almoft weeps 
when it is carried along £ich ruins put to fiich a 
u(e ; . fuch a congeries of architraves, pedeftals, 
and cornifhes in fuch confufion, the world never 
(aw, nor probably will fee anywhere again. The 
walls have an appearance of having been thrown 
together without all order or defign, and juft to 
^pport their feveral parts on one another as ac- 
cident plea&s* 

The conmion houfcs are, I will not . fay or- 
namented with, but they are built with ruins' of 
the fame kind. I faw in one place a quantity 
of noble bas-reliefs, iluck one upon another, 
to make the encloiure in which a calf was 
(iickled ; in another place, the body of a ftatue 
f^rvcd at the door of a little houfe to mount on 
horfeback by, and holes for the feet were cut 
Into the fide and breaft with a hatchet. Two 
ends of cornilhes, in another place, ferved for 
a. docMT-caie -, and a fluted column, of glorious 
workmanfliip, for a kntile, 

X 4 You; 
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You arc not to wonder, my dear ••**, $t 
this profufion of marble in this ifland » this ji 
chat Paros, famous at all .times for its ^arriei 
of that ilone, and whence the fineft in the worid 
for the ftatuary's purpofe has been called P^ iaa 
marble. The whole idand is at this *time as it 
were one continued quarry of this beautifi4 
fione; but, in the place ;of 'tho& fculptorsirfM 
once wrought in them, are only a parcel of 
wretched mafons, whofe bighefl: ambition &emi 
to jum at nothing farther than the fcoc^tng'Otti; 
a mortar^ or fawing a flab for a hearth. 

We could not deny ourfelves the pleafuit of 
examining the quarries, out of which the ancients 
dug the marble which they carried into all parts 
of the then polite world* . We were led to them 
by the country people, one of which they affurtd 
us was very ancient, was yet covered with frag« 
ments of the ftone, and the places of cutting it 
out of the rock appeared fo freih, that we could 
fcarce credit that it had not been fince wrought. 
In the other, which they call the oldeft of all, we 
' fsjtw a curiofity indeed, a noble bas> relief left 
Handing on the rock. They ufcd to cut their 
figures in thb manner, and afterwards hew out 
the block at a proper depth, to give the necef- 
fery thicknefs tor ftrcngth behind, TJ?is fecms 
quite finifhed, though it never was cut our, 
'Tis at prefent at the bottom of a vaft pit, which 
ferves as a Iheep-fold>. 'Tis to its being f^ to 
the quarry, and perh^ to its being lefs in fight, 
than many others have been, that the ifland 
owes the poflcifing this valuable antiq\ie to thij 
time. *Tis four feet long, and between two 
wd three high« There are on it nq lefs thaa 

twenty* 
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limi^^mne figtiRs: k reprefails a BacchaAi* 
Ikta leiftiTal. Some of the largeft figures are 
near tv^o feet in length ^ butmoft of diem $xm 
fmallcr. The fix principal of theft tall (mes am 
dancing. There is a lau^qg fatyr very finely 
exprefled ; and at fome 4iftance anymph draw* 
lAg bade, as ifidlifii^ to dance though foUicited 
t& do it There are many figiurea that feem 
imly looking on ; and the Bacchus at the top is 
a fine jolly fellow. There are people about 
Um ikncing) and very jovial. Invasof opinion 
that the faces had never been finiihedi but 

M 5 feems confident that they have, only 

that they are injured and half deftroyed by acci- 
dents. There is an in^oipdon at the bottom, 
that ihe^f« the fculptcM* to have been Adamas 
Odt^fes, and that he confecrated thewoik to 
the f>ymphs of the ifland. 



^ocamined the colour and gr^n of ditf 
marble, and found it much ^K£^nt ifrom that 
"Which is at this time ufed 'by the fta(;uaiies, and 
die 'pr€>duce of Italy. *Tis of a larger grain } 
but it is mc»*e brilliant and fliining. It required 
a more mafterly hand in the carver to work it, 
for ''tis apt to chip and break ; but, when finilhed, 
the glois is vafl:ly greater* 

The ifland is not one of the fmalleft ; its cir- 
cumference is computed to be between thirty and 
forty miles ; and where the rock of marble is 
but tolerably covered with earth, it is very fer- 
tile. We landed at the port of Parechia, but 
that is not the befl: ; that of St. Mary's is much 
larger and finer. They have in Parechia *the 
fineft church I have feen in all the Archipelago, 
Mi4 '^ but a poor building neither. I lud 
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pleafitfe in enmining it, becaufe of the material 
of which it is compofed. We iaw in it a num* 
ber of fine pillab; but^ as they were part of the 
ruins of different ancient buildings, thou^ fine 
in themfdirest thcjr make a miferable figure to- 
gecher^ What is modem in the church is abo* 
minable. The firont has fome fculpture; but it 
is rnoft execrably bad : and the painting in die 
choir is worfe than the pi&ures of a country 
alehoufe. Genius is not hereditary : to wlu^ 
are the defcendants of thofe Grecians fidkn^ 
who pnce made the whole world admire them I 

Parol was famous for the birdi of Archilochw, 
the inbft ill-natured of all writers : He made a 
man, whom he lampooned, hang himfelf. Wc 
aUb owe to this ifland, though we know not to 
what hand, the greateft monument of chronology 
in the world. On this marble, which is part of 
thb great Arunidel colle'ftion, are commemorated 
the Iweral great epocha pf the Grecian empire^ 
from Cecrops, the founder of the Athenian nx>« 
narchy, to Diqgnetes, a period pf above a thou* 
(and and three hundred years. It ieems to have 
\fctti cut between two and three hundred years 
before Chrift. A piece of fuch real value in tiie 
afcertaining of hiftory, .that it might alone ftand 
as a proof of the utility of the fearch after anti^ 

quitics. 
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LETTER CXXV. 

NO man furely ever wandered from king- 
dom to kingdom, if I may be allowed 
the term, as I do in the Levant. It was but 
Friday laft that I wrote to you from Faros. I 
am now at Naxia, and have fpent fo much time 
on the ifland as to be able to give you fome ac* 
count of my obfervations. Theie iflands lie fo 
pear one another, that it feems only a river that 
parts them. The channel between this and Faros 
IS not more than fix miles wide, and that, when 
it is over a fea, appears almoil nothing. 

Naxos was not without reafon faid by the 
Greeks to be better to the inhabitant than to 
the ftranger. I had but a mean opinion of it 
when we landed, or indeed after we had been 
fome time on horfeback ; but I now find it to be 
the pleafanteft and fineft of all the iilands I have 
yet feen. The plains of Angarez and Cai'chi 
are t}ie pleafanteft fpots I ever faw ; and the 
Campo df Naxia beats even thefe in fertility and 
in its profpeftSs, but one muft travel over a vaft 
deal of very .^comfortable ground in order to 
find thefe places. I have not ieen fuch pro- 
fufion of fruits any where as in thefe fertil parts 
of Naxia ; the figs, pomegranate, and Mul- 
berries are beyond deicription plentiful and ex- 
cellent. Even the rougher parts of the ifland 
afford olives, ahd the citron *, and the fides of 
the hills abound with all the orange and the le- 
mon kind in a profiifion hardly to be conceived. 
The vines are alfo very luxuriant, and they make 
an excellent wine. Naxia is at this time, as it 
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ufed to be, not only famous for good wine, but 
for good fcllow$9 whQ knoiy how to drink it. 

Naxia is one of the largefl; as well as &uit- 
fullcft iflands of the Archipelago. The gncients 
siUqwed it fevcnty-five miles in length ; but it is 
above a hundred. Its breadth is from fifty to 
fixty ; 'tis largeft toward the middle, and ends 
^ch way in a kind of point. It was always un- 
happy in its want of ports, and the misfortune 
<tontinues to jt ; but^ at this time, it finds 
the way to . be very rich and flouriftiing, not- 
withftanding that it wants this great advantage 
to commerce^ its traffic in cotton and filk, 
not to mention the lefs confiderable articles of 
barley, wine, and fruit, being very confiderabje. 
In earlier days it fgcceeded in a much mon; 
different point, a naval force. *Tis certain that 
the Naxians commanded the jTea at the time 
when die Perfians palTed into the Archipelago : 
they had at that time indeed the command of 
Paros and Andros, both being in the poflcffion 
of the Naxians ; but 'tis not fo eafy tg conceive 
how they keep up their prefent credit by com- 
merce, otherwife than on the proper bottom of 
their own addrefs and induftry. They make fait 
in very great quantity, and fo cheap, jhat they 
fupply many of their neighbours, who have as 
gooii opportunities of making it at home j and 
they have a filhery alfo, which is of great ad- 
vantage to them. 

Ptolemy talks of a city of Naxia in the ifland 
of that name. Throughout the Levant it is the 
cuflom to call the principal town by the name of 
the ifland on which it ftands, and tonfequcndy 
there is a city of Na^xia, as well as an ifland of 
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Kasda at this dme. We are not to fuppofe tht 
old town mentioned by Ptolemy is now ftandingi 
but there are reafons for believing the Naxia of 
this time to have been built on the ruins of the 
other*. 'Tis one of the beft towns I have yet 
ieen in this part of the world ^ and the caftle, 
which ftands in the higheft part of it, is a very 
confiderable building for the country. The 
firlt duke of the Archipelago, Marco Saundo, 
built it, and it is yet found enough to ftand a 
great many ages. 'Tis a very large iquare tower, 
a llrong ouilding, and was once the palace 
of the duke. It ftands in a large place of de- 
fence, built with very thick walls, and flanked 
with towers of very great ftreng^. 

I have no where feen party animolhy carried 
•ib high as in this ifland ) the Latin and the Greek 
gentry mutually hold each odier in contempt, 
and have long done fo : the Turk, who is their 
common mafter, keeps both in awe. The mean- 
eft officer is reverenced, if from the Porte •, and 
nothing is heard of the antiquity of families on 
one or the other fide. As ioon as he is gone, 
pride takes its ufual fcope, and malice is its at- 
tendant. The Turks foment rather than take 
any means to heal thefe breaches. The power of 
the ifland is divided between them, and the^r 
common mafter is iecure from any revolt ; for 
the one party would betray the firft advances to- 
ward it in the other. 

• • • ' • * 

The church is in no bad ftate in Naxla ; they 
have an archbifhop of each party, a Greek and 
a Latin one ; and the Gre^k one, whole jurif'- 
didion extends to Paros and Andparos, is very 
powerful, ,and very rich. Tbft churches are 
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numerous, and there leems a great deal of demo- 
tion in the ifland; but it is there, as with us^ 
principally among the women and the poorer 
people. The women do not com^e behind the 
men in pride ; and *tb ridiculous enough to lee 
what lengths this folly will cany people, ra« 
ther than not fliew itfdf. I hare feen the pro- 
ceffion of a family returning into Nana m>m 
the bufinefi of the country, and nodiing can be 
more extravagant or abfutd: you fliall lee the 
lady at the head of twenty or thirty of her fa- 
mily forry gpb-1 fcrvants, every one carrying fome 
part of the houfhold furniture. All that they 
poflefs is expofed to view on thefe occafions ; and 
I have met with an earthen pipkin and an under 
petticoat as part of the cavalcade. 

After relating to yoti what I have thought 
worthy your notice in the ifland, I muil hot omit 
to mention a fingle curiofity that is out of it, 
but near it. 

The nobleft remain in its kind &at I have 
fcen is on a Kttle rock not far from the cafUe, 
but fingle, and in the fea. *Tis the relique of a 
teniple once dedicated to Bacchus. The whole 
furface of the rock is yet ftrewed with fragmehta 
of pillars,- and of pedeftals, with pieces of cor- 
niflies. The curious have from time to tintc 
carried off innumerable treasures from this fihgle 
building ; but enough yet remains to (hike the 
judicious eye with wonder^ All that is entire is 
the frame of the gate that led into the temple : 
it confifts only or three pieces, and is pl^in to 
an uncommon degree ; but in this fimplicity 
there is true dignity. Among the fragments we 
fee a great deal of granite, and the richer niarbl^. 

This 
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This is of white marble, and quite limple t 
tach of the uprights is a fingle piece, the lintel 
is another. There are the remains of a threflibldt 
this was (^ three pieces ; but the middle one ijl 
taken away. The height is eighteen feet, the 
breadth eleven : the uprights are four feet thick^ 
and three and a half broad, and the lintel is of 
the fame diameter. What a fpirit of greatneft 
was there in the ancient architects, who, < in their 
plaineft works, could determine on having fuch 
things entire^ and of a fingle piece. 
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Letter cxxvl 

I Have been a great traveller 'fince I wrott to 
you. I have touched upon half a dozen dif^- 
ferent iflands ; and though perhaps it will be 
difficult for me to defcribe the particulars to you, 
I do afliife you I have not had die flighted View 
of one that has not given me fomc degree of 
pleafure» 

StenoTa hardly deferves the name of an 
ifland : 'tis a rock, ugly, barren, and uninha- 
bited ; yet even here the fcene was not without; 
its fliare of the agreeable. The goats amazed 
me ; they hune upon what appeared to me perr> 
pendicular rocks, but it feemed. eafy to them;. 
Vif^l had feen fuch fcenes, his Dumofa proc^l 
pendere de rupe videbo, is an abfolute defcri^ 
*tion. : There is an air of the poetical and figurar 
tive extravagance in it •, but it is nature, and I 
faw it all at Stenofa. . 

The 
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The eye was hardly eibranged from this wKd 
country, when Niconeria appeared,anifland (ifontf 
is to call rocks iflands, for I think it is the cuftoni 
of the Levant) lefs, and to me lefs agreeable in 
the profpedi, dian Stenoia. I don't believe Ni^ 
coneria is a mile any where in diameter. 'Tii 
like the former, a folid rock ; but 'th of black 
marble, which ffrca it a yet more gloomy a{H 
pearance, and the bed lying flat, it wants th€ 
horribly pleating profpe&s that one views in 
the precipices of the other^ The Levant is the 
country of goats ; they are inhabitants of many 
iflands which never boafted of any other. Wd 
faw them here in plenty % but they feemed ftarved^ 
What a country, that will not feed an animal 
which will live upon any thing but flint ftoaes ! 

You would be fiirprifed in this part of thtf 
world to hear of the multiplicity of places of 
worjhip i there are abiblutely iflands where thcrd 
ars more chapels than houfes } and I need not g(l 
far to feek for the name of an idand which has 
two of them, thou^ there is hardly a hut in 
it. Building is cheap, and the Greeks of the 
Archipelago are religious, efpecially on their 
death-beds. A little fum bequeathed at diis 
feafon to. build a chapel to the Virgin on (ocat 
rock, pays for all the errors and rogueries of a 
life of folly and of fraud ; ib at leaft the good 
man tells them who attends their laft momentSi^ 
and he is believed. The chapel is bulk : what 
becomes of the foul is s^nother concern; but 
the priefts are as happy as the i^yficians in this^ 
kill and deceive as many as theypleaie, notootf 
will ever come back to tell t^es. ' 

lis 
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*f ii whimficai to fee a fat Gredk ^fipeating up 
fome almoft impra£ticaUe precipice to one of 
theie holy places^ with his tinde;r-Qbx9 his cruHeof 
oil, aod ma fnukkincdofe. He eodures penaoce 
at kaft, and that not a flight one, in getting up; 
and if pain be a necefiary part of religion, as 
thefe people feem to imagine, there is certainly 
merit in the fituation of thefe chapeU ; for 'tis a 
* fair tafl; for a common finner to get at them. 
When arrived, they fibrike upon their tinder,, 
l^ht their lamp, and beg^ to bum their ia- 
cenib, and fay their prayers. They beftow fome 
kiflca upon a nuferahle figure of the Virgin, 
paints upon a board, for the Greek church alp- 
Iowa no images ; and, when they have done their 
devotions, put out their lights, and go down 
again. But this is not the only ufe of ^efe nu!- 
merous edifices : thofe which ftand on . even 
ground ienre for ftahles and kitchens; the tra^ 
veller and his horfe take up their refidende ia 
them ; for there is no other convenience in many 
of thefe iflands. Thofe which ftand high are 
free from thefe unholy vifitations, and I havb 
fometimes fancied this was a point confidgred in 
th^ir fituation« 

Amorgos is famous in hiftory ; but if it de« 
ferves any reputation at prefcnt, we mull: look 
for other foundations for it. The old Greeks 
who inhabited it were thfe heft geographers: and 
iftronomers of their time : if the prefent deferve 
any reputation, 'tis for their {kill in hulbandry. 
I hzfrc not any where feen olives fo well taken 
care of, nor any where fo fruitful. It were worth 
while tp copy thefe people every where ia this ar- 
ticle. The trade for ftufis, which was once fo 
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great in Amorgos, is at an end ; nor do the m- 
habitants feem to know what was the ingredient 
to which they owed the fcarlet dye, fo famous 
in ftaining the pieces. We faw a vaft quan< 
tity of a dry fea-mofs on the rocks^ and M<— — s, 
. who does not let a fprig of any kind of plant 
efcape him, has been at fome pains to explain to 
' them that this is the orfelle, or canary*w6ed of 
. our European manufadhires, an ingredient ufed 
.in dying, and undoubtedly the very thins which 
the old Amorgians ufed to that purpole. He 
has been ftrenuoufly recommending it to them 
either to revive their old manufafhiret or at 
leaft to gather this as an article of commerce, 
which all the European merchants will be ready 
to purchafe. We had many civilities fhewn us 

.on thefe occafions. M s's knowledge is 

really great, and his goodnefs of heart is equal 
to it. We have been thanked here by diofe who 
I fancy will never give any other tcftinumy of 
their regard to the admonition. 

I had ibme pleafure in the face of things at 
Amorgos. We had been ufed to perfeft defo- 
lation, and had ftopped at rocks under the 
name of iflands. Amorgos is well covered with 
earth : that is the beft that can be faid of any 
of thefe. iflands, for they are all rock at bottom j 
and it is firuitful, and well inhabited. The prin- 
cipal town is of an extremely odd figure andfitua- 
tion : *tis a kind of amphitheatre, and is built 
under a rock : the town is finely Iheltered, and 
the profpefi: from it wonderfully romantic. You 
will not wonder at an indufirious people, pof- 
iefled of a fruitful ifland of thirty or forty miles 
circumference, exporting a part of its produce. 

They fupply fcveral of the neighbouring ifl^*^ 
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Ifrith corn : and thev fend oflf commonly a great 
deal of wine, they fay of good wine too -, but, 
if chat be true, they keep the worft at home. 

The ihonaitery of the Holy Virgin at Amor- 
gos is one of the moll extraordinary places I 
have feen ; but 'tis rich, and greatly relpeded* 
You have heard me fpeak of the veneration with 
which the people of thefe iflands vifit the cha* 
pd fituated on almoft inaccefllble fummits of 
rocks. The fituation feems to add to the de- 
votion that is paid them : if that be the cafe, 
*tis no wonder they are very devout here : for ne- 
ver was fo ftrange or fo frightful a one feen. The 
houfe is a flat fquare edifice, built near the edge 
of thefea, and on thedefcent of an almoll perpen- 
dicular rock. One gets up to it by a ladder i 
byt^ when entered, there is great convenience, 
and a good deal of room. The ftory of the 
foundation of the chapel pleafed me greatly : a 
very reverend gentleman afliired me, with great 
folemnity of afped, that it was built by^ em- 
peror Commacius on the credit of a miracle. 
A pifture of the Holy Virgin painted on a 
board, according to the immemorial cuftom of 
the country, had been treated with irreverence 
in Cyprus, and, after many indignities, broke 
into two pieces, and thrown into the fea. To 
the foot of this rock did the holy board diredt 
its courfe (for they will not believe that winds, 
or any natural caufe, effedled it) and as foon 
as arrived there, the two pieces came together, 
and the figure was again perfeft. The event oc- 
cafioned the pious prince to commemorate it in 
this edifice, and they keep to this day the reve- 
rend pidhire in the facrifty, and relate continued 
miracles of its performing from that time to 
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diis. The fame ifland is famous for a miracti^ 
lous pitcher^ whkh at certain times fills and 
empties itfelf again. 'Tis p^eferved in anothei 
chapel, and works miracles as many 1 dare fay 
as the image ; though thofe who allowed it, 
ibme did not venture to alfert fo much. Thcj 
leave the (lory of this famous miracle upon 
the idle churchmen, that cannot devife one. 

The women of Amorgos arc very pretty, and 
they are good-natured. One cannot but ad^. 
mire their faces ; but, to a ftranger, there is 
fomething wonderfully unbccomingin their dre&. 
They have loofe gowns, with vaft fleeves, and 
on the head an unbecoming yellow turban^ with 
one end hanging down their back in a ftreamer. 

When fliall I have done defcribing the places 
I have called at in my way hither ? Calayero 
was the next to AmorgQS; another rock like 
Starofa, under the name of an ifland. If they 
wpuld Bmit the name of iflands in this part of 
the world to thofe which were covered with earthy 
or were inhabited, or were worth inhabiting, the 
Archipelago would lofe many a founding name 
that fwells the account of its territories. 

If we faw nothing at Calayero but rocjc^ and 
inacceffible precipices, Cheiro made us' ibme 
fort of amencb. *Tis parted but by a very narrow 
gut of iea from that barren rock ; but is full of 
beautiful plants, and is rich in neglected mi« 
nerals. M ^s difcovered copper in yaft abun- 
dance among the rocks ; and I think I have rare- 
ly fecn, in a garden, flowers fo beautiful as 
many that we met with on this ifland, fpringing 
On the bottoms of the hill, or burfiang out ot 
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the cracks in ftones, fomc of which they fccm 
CD have made* 

Skinofa i^ another barren, deTcrmdd, and 
rugged rock. *Tis but a little difiance From 
Chiero : eight miles they call it; but 'tis im- 
poffible it can be fo much. 'Tis not the leaft 
of all the iflands in this part of the world : they 
talk of it as twelve miles in circumference. I 
have been indulging a thoufand whimlical ima* 
ginations while looking on the craggy rocks and 
beaked promontories of this ftrange place. There 
is fomething in the very alpeft of the country 
that indulge^ a reverie. The vifionary who pores 
over his winter fire does not fee more forms in 
it than one may fancy among thefe ftrange pro- 
fpfedts. The rock is in moft places bare, and 
the fhores are in general bounded by high and 
perpendicular ciifis. As we approached the 
ifland it was not eafy to diftinguim whether what 
we faw was in air, or on the ground ; whether 
it was real rock^, and hills, and caverns, and pre*^ 
cipices that were before us, or whether the ri^ 
iembinces of fuch things, offsprings of fancy 
among the clouds. Would you imagine there 
once had been a town upon this defolate rock ! 
nothing could have convinced me but feeing the 
remains of one ; ^ but at its beft time it has been 
no verj great, or magnificent city* 

The- country, barren as it is, can feed par- 
tridges ; we f^w fomfe of the fineft I ever met 
with, and our companions in the boar killed 
them. They arcDi the red-leg'd kind, and 
very beautiful. The fame profufion of vegeta^ 
• ble beauties that we had feen in feveral of tlie 
lather iiJands flict us alfo here, I never faw fuch 
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variety, or fmclt fuch fragrance. The cedar 
covers all the fides of the hills, and whenever 
we found a patch of earth upon the rocks, there 
fprouted up a maftich tree. We faw here alfo 
the famous weapon with which the god of wino 
gave people leave to beat one another in their 
quarrels while under the influence of his divinity, 
The cracks of the rocks abound with the ferula^ 
the dried ftalks of it flood fcvery where in quf 
way, and we tried to hurt one another with 
them without eflfedt. Nothing can be fo fine ^ 
weapon for people to fight with who do not dc- 
fign to do, or to fuffer any harm, A bJow 
founds ; but it is hardly felt. They put them to 
many ufes at this time in the Levant : the prin« 
cipal is the making a kind of ftool-bottoms with 
the fpiit fiialk^. Thefe are light, and people 
carry them about with them on vifits. The Engr 
lilh proverb would make one believe al| vificecs 
in the Afchipelagp were welcpme^ 

What a variety of places is this thai I find I 
h?nre pafled over fincc I faw you ! They carried 
me from Skipofa to llaclia, another naked rpck, 
of about four miles in leneth, and three in breadth* 
You will not imagine that fuch places are inha- 
bited ; but the church does not fpare any fpoc 
when it can have profit. We found a vaft abun- 
dance of church catde here, flicep ?md goat^» 
the property of the religious of Amorgos, with 
a poor lay brother or two to guard them. What 
a life, to wait upon the fopt-fbeps of a parcel pf 
goats, and feed on fnails ^nd bifcuic \Ye faw 
a coyplc of thefe miferable people on the fummit 
of a barren rock > the goats brovfing on the de- 
clivity, where here and there a plant appeared 
among the beds cf ftone. They thought tktx^T 
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ielves very happy in their ficuation ; it afforded 
fome excellent water, and they bad juft recpved 
a preient of fome cheefe. With how litde is na* 
ture content ! I faw thefe perfons eat as heartily 
and as happily of their dried cakes and cheefe^ 
as I ever iaw an Englifh epicure on turtle ; and 
drink the clear ftream with a better relilh than 
we ever did Champaign at the King's^-Arms^ 
No head-ach attends theie draughts j no fur-* 
feits thefe repafts : but I won't moralise, 

Nio is a much better and larger illand *, there 
are people upon it, and the rocks arc covered 
with earth, and confequendy with herbage : for 
the Levant is naturally fo fruitful in its foil, that 
ihere requires^ but a place for a root, to produce 
the fineii vegetables ; nay I have feen them, t 
iMnk, growing gut of the abfolutc rack. 

The lonianjB were the firft inhabitant^ wa 
know of in Nio, and it had thence its name ^ 
not Nio, for that is barbarity and mifpronun- 
elation ; but lo, or as others wrote it, los. I 
could not hear the name ¥athout remembering 
the los Homeri fepulchro veneranda of Pliny, 
I never burned with fo eager a defire in all my 
'travels, as to vifit, to venerate, according to the 
phrafe of Pliny, the monument of that man,- 
whom none ever has, none ever will, equal in 
one of the nobleft of the fciences *, but 'twa$ in 
yain. That the poet died here is certain •, 'ti$ 
probable that he was born here ^ and nothing is 
more certain than that there was once a tomb 
eredled to him on the fpot where he was buried. 
All hiftory agrees, that, in a voyage frpm Sa- 
mos to Athens, he was taken fick at fea : that 
the pilot put in at los, the nearefl; port, and 
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tiat the poet died there, an4 wns buried i*ar 
fe^« J have hunted all the (hore ftbout thfi 
pbft ; for 'tis not probable they fhbitld havft 
Carried a (ick old man far up into the tidUntry^ 
If, as fonie fuppofc, the tomb erefted to him 
in this place was a pompous maufoleuih fet'iip 
by his country, 1 have fecrt nothing of it ; bu^ 
^tis hot probable it was fo, fince if there had 
cyer-been fuch a building, the ruini of it rauft 
have been extant. If the toinb had been no 
more than a common honour done him by the 
failors, which I think pioft probable, I havft 
feen it. I would fain perfuade myfelf that a (pot 
under the brow of a marble ptomoniofy, and at 
a height above the reach of the higheft waves, 
is the place where the bard was bfiried 5 I have 
killed the ground a thoufand times, and have 
counted, in the little fpace, nine blocks of a 
rough marble, which muft have been brou^t 
thither from fome other rock ; for they afe not 
tf the fame kind with that which coni^itutes the 

gromontory. TJiey lie in c^nfufioh at prefcrit; 
ut may at fome time have been more in 6rder. 
The very number may allude to that of the inufeS| 
his deities, and his alSfociates. 

Reft to thy glorious rejiiains, to Hthktcvtp 
part of the earth they may do honour ! receive, 
^reat poet, the tributary tear, paid td thy urortji 
after a hundi'ed ages : and may it be Bgain of- 
fered at this Jhrine by thofe who pay thy workii 
an equal veneration, ^er a hundred tAdtt I 

\ 

• Nio is not only a pleafant and fruitful ifland 5 
but of all thofe in the Archipelago it abounds 
moft in ports ; there are good ones on almoft 
every part of it. On an eminence at about two 
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ftom the port at which ve faftuM^ thtnr 
fbndi a caftle : it i»9& Inuh bf one of tte dtddbl 
of the Archipelago, as a place of fectmtf agaii^ 
^e Turks, nis conftant enemies, and the eter- 
iud iiivadei^ of hit countrf . The prmcibal 
wmi of ife ifland was built nkufid afoot »il 
ioSdti in ibnti of an amphitheatre and pitsta** 
hlf ftands on the roinB of the ancient tofi. Tliut 
jAtich is tcertahi, fragmeiiti of pillars, anddioft 
^oble ones, ate fbuhd in fomt pares of it ; atiA 
dttre is (his appearance of magnificence abMC 
them, that they are not of the ftone <^ tba 
Ifland. One that I eiaaiined, the cafitai of 
which^ though lltang^ty injured, yet flawed 
^at it had been of g^ workmanmip, was of 
Egyptian ^anite. I faw no odier remains of 
antiquity in any part of the ifland, nor haard 
laf any. There mtaft be axpedled fome ruins of 
a town fo confiderable as los was, and we hav6 
^8 reafon at iaaft to belieye this was the plaoi 
arhim it flood. 

> 
*Ti^ an odd whim of tha Levantines to 
boild about fome centre. I have ieen «f theif 
fowns, about a lai^ tree, and even in ibm<f 

? laces a craggy rock has ierved the purpoie, 
'here is much more tafte and judgment in furV 
rounding a caille with the houfes ; but fHU the 
jiame principle feems to reign through diewfaole. 

• * ■ . r • • * 

. . ... ' • . ■ 

The people of Nio are induftrious and tun^ 
ning\ the ifland naturally produces all the fina 
vegetables of ths others -, but one fees 6n}y dorq 
^n the fertile fpots. Tlfey pay Ao regatil but tti 
the ufeful, and know dhat what of £at ^rop i| 
Aot wanted ad btead, may be uftd ^ mmtf^ 
They fupply occafionallv Ibit^e ^tger iflaod| 
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with tliis, and' receive in return wine ah4 oil* 
They take care, in the neceflGities of their neigh- 
bours, to be well paid. 

' Sikino (for I don't know when I fhail have 
done with die litde iflands I have fisen in 017 
way hither, and I am determined to give you aU 
I have to iky of them in a fingle letter) is a bet* 
ter place,, both for the iiAahitant and the ftranger^ 
than many that I have vifited. It was of old 
famous for wine, and I have no reafon to doubt 
but it deferved the chara£ter. The Archipela- 
^ns are no very e^cpert vignerons, and yet the 
wine I tailed here pleafed me better than that of 
many other traces where I have heard it com- 
mended. . If the Greek wines are good, my 
dear ****, you are to thank nature for it. 
The ingenuity of the cooper and brewer has 
very little fbarc in the excellence. I never faw 
fuch grapes as l have met with on thefe iflands ; 
bunches of two feet in length are common, aod 
a lingle grape is often larger than our common 
plums* They are of a peculiar richneis to die 
tafte, .and if the ifietl;Kxl of managing tfaetr 
juice was known to the beft advantage, there is 
no country in the world thjit gpuld compare with 
them ifi this article, 

. Sikino h twenty rriUes or more in circum- 
ference, and though a rock at the lx>ttom, as 
all the reft are, it is not rough and craggy^ 
and nak^d as too many of them } but a great 
part of the face of it is Hat* and $dl that is fo 
is wcU Covered, and very fertile. 'Tis odd that 
there ibould hot be one port in the ifland : there 
is hardly.^ plate indeed where art could make a 
good, ; or evco a tokrable one. W? lapded vejv. 
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difagreeably, and {o muft all that come hither* 
I am apt to attribute it in agreat meaflire tothis 
circunmance, that of all the people of the Ar* 
chipelago the inhabitants of Sikino have leaft 
commerce with their neighbours. The town is 
but a poor one, the hpuT^s b^* ^d thepeo-^ 
pie bu^, but dirty ; not one piece of antiquity 
that I could fee or hear of in the wholeifland i 
but 'tis ^ lefi to be wondered at, as the peo-* 
pie wf^e ^w^l^y^ drunjurdst 

One would think the folks at Pplicando 

learned of their neighbours of Sikino to have a 

deligh]: in living fepafate frpm the reft of the 

people of the Archipelago. Thole of Sikino 

cannot have a port tp receive the vefleU from 

the other iQands, that might come in friendfliip 

and in tra^H: % and thofe of Poli^ando won't. W$ 

could find no bett^ place tp land ^an a v^ryjppdr 

creek, and were forced to climb ^ parcel of wet 

9nd dirty rocks tp c^ to fhors, The principal 

town, or ifaall I OLllit die town, is oddly fituatr 

jed. Behind it rifes an immenfe and formidable 

rock ; the whole is blackiih, craggy, and na^ 

Hed; and there are parts that would nqt let 

fne deep in my bed, they threaten fo much 

fip faU m. One fragment, if it ever does f<^ 

will demolifh 4 gora part of the b\uldings. 

The town is not oi)e of tne leaft upon this ifland^ 

^9r is it ill inhabited. The ifland is burnt up, 

|be rpck iji but pporlyrovei^d •, and, in many 

places, a hard wind will take away fometimes 

ipot only fi m^'s crop, but the very ground that 

|t grew upon; and, in the place of afruitfu) 

fp^ld, leave a nf|ke4 npcl^ 

Whtt 
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4 * 

iVhat difc ctfuhny N^^b In advitmge for com, 

ic kA however in regiffd to Wiile4 Th^vinet 
frail^ along the nikcA precipices, ^d the refle^M 
heat ^ the ^un fip^hs th^ gf apes ih a furprifing 
tMabktt ! •! hare liet^er iAy wheft fdth fo fihe^ 
dr tsdted fo H^h. *Tii^ <>dd Hd find an ifland iif 
thi&part df th« woHd Where theift^ is a defideilc^ 
of «il^ bfit that id tfatf cafe i^ Polit^o. How- 
ever it is, the olives de not beat We]l : What they 
produce are pickled i they preis ho oil in the 
Codntry. ' 

Thfcre at is many cha^ls here iis oh any 
Uland of thfe fize in the Aixhipelago, and thU 
U advancing a irdy bold afleiiioh. The beft in 
tnotl <^ dieK placfes is db^ated to the \itpti^ 
ind that ^hich is WbUfed with her name not 
Is one of the heateft ecUftcei I have ftem but it 
Hands^ as is tiAial, upoti a rock. At a littlfe 
idiftance from dii^ lie tht bAtii c^ ffi^ old dukes 
of Nakia's pdlace^ Ci^if. I ^xttfiiih^ thett^ 
And I diftovered dtat gr^il thii deih^ifhed build- 
in^ irdi ercfted cut of thfe reftiain* of ibrhe much 
older edifices. The toWh of PhilocahdPos very 
pjhobably flood here in thetiilleof thrf bid Greeks, 
^rid what we find that Carries th^^ mai^ki of ah 
*krlier antiquity is probibly of tKat drtgin. I 
law fofrie fine rciri^fti bt poihjphyly afld granite 
fcolumhi, imd a picc€6f a decayed bas-relief: it 
h^d bc^n d large one, and the ftory a facrific^ 
to fomfe 6f . the deitie$: ; Thete is no fyppofing 
thefe thin^ the oi-i^irial works of * .duke of 
Naxitt. Some of the cpiymns erf the chapel ate 
idfo of an early time, - and of as rich materials, 
T] }ie account of the people, wheji they heard 

m 
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|M eoquirijQg after things of this kind^ cpnTiace4 
me )iere qiuK once have be^n more. The p$o^ 
]^e of curioj^. hayc carried oflf tn^ny of the in^ 
icriptions, and th^ Turks have taken nuny of 
the colutnn;s.. %\xt^ befide thele, we heard of 
odier ruins of fuch hobk works : we were told 
of aftatue cut into Tour pieces, to inake th^ 
threfhold of a door ; and of ibme fine remains 
|p brafs m«Ite4 down, to :make QriMm^^ ^d 
Uteafil^ for the chape(. 

Before we kft^ $and I took fii^ 4i<!^ons 
9Jt)pi|t a grotto ifi^hich they talked much oi^ a^cj 
^hich was to be viewed from the feaward : 'tis 
in th6 rock that forms ofae of the horrible pre* 
c^p^ces to the left of the creek wher? w? cn^ejped, 
bur people got us neai^ enpugh to take a ge]>erai 
yiew of it as we were iii^ the J^ock ; but I was not 
to be thus fatisfied; act ind^d, if I had been, 

do I believe my fiiend M; ^s would* We 

^utd; bpen fo glorioufly entertained in a,kl t^, ca-> 
y^xm of this/kind we had yet vUited^ that th^n 
was no re/iftiiig the impuUe to get at {his. We 
landed in. a very b|d place, up to the tnididlQ 
» Wttsrs for the veffel, though <rf" ijq great 
caught, dared not venture nearer with us. Wc 
climbed fome very fteep and fharp-edged rocks 
\o get: ai; the mouth of the cavern. I^ is> laige, 
mi >ye wer^ received into, a noble v^ulty though 
9n but a, very ifidifierent flooring* The whok 
l^om, was. covered with congelations form^ 
by tTie droppring of water fronj thq fiop, . aS. is 
ufual in theie caverns ; but thefe were of a fer- 
(ug^neous nataire, fo hard as to hurt our :&et, 
and very (harp at the tons. The whole rock, lA 
the bofom of whijch this, hollow was formed^ 
was of » kiAd of «ftix-ftfl«e. . Tbft fides were 
, . "' rough. 
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rough, ihd frofted in a very igreeaSle m^aer^ 
with more of thefe congelations. TheyWiere 
all reddifh, which appeared veiy finguiar, ^d 
were in Ihape of long beards ana brufhes ; very 
brittle, but very rigid ; and, of all things that 
I have feen, the worfi: for people to run one an^ 
other againft. 

The roof afforded the greatef): variety, and 
the greateft beauty. The congelations, though 
very elegant, were not all that nature had given 
to adorn it. You have heard me mention a 
kind of ore of iron that is all in fiars, aind ha^ 
the brightnefs of poliihed fteel. There were a 
vail many pieces of this : they were fitn^l, and 
in fome parts covered with that fort of reddifh 
ruft, which was over all die other -, but in ibme 
places they Ihone like diamonds. In another 
part of the vault there hung dqwn vaft clufters 
of round bodies like ^pes ; and the fame kind 
of bunches fjpread themfelves, but in flat cakes^ 
over the walls thereabout. Some of thefe were 
red and duiky, others of a deep black, but per* 
fedly bright and (hining. I at firft took diefe 
for leftoons of congelations, of the nature of 
thofe we had feen in the grotto of Antiparos, 
only of different matter ^ but I fbon found they 
were quite another thing. They were indeed of 
the nature of thofe cluftcred or botryoide ores of 
iron which I had admired fo much before in 
fome of the mines of Europe, and were weighty 
and rich in iron to a furprifing degree. 

* 

The greateft ornament of the roof, ho^pcveff 
is yet to be defcribed to you. It confifted of \he 
fame kind of congelations in form of icicles that 
hung from moft of the caverns in the Levant ; 

' but 
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but dicy were fhott, and of a vzAetf of figures. 
Some of thefti were formed of undulated parts, 
*dii^fed in a beautiful regularity one over an- 
otmr \ fome were long, plain, and poliflied cy- 
linders, with rounded ends ; and others fharp, 
as if ground to a point. Many of thefe were 
of a glofly black ; but what was moft remaricable, 
-fome were gilt by nature, as perfeftly and regu^ 
iarly as if they had come from the hand of the 
beftartift. 

One thing yet was behind in this elegant 
cavern •, a thing which it was my fortune to dii^ 
cover, and which gave me firange hopes and ex- 
pe&ations; but all is not gold t£at glitters. The 
proverb never was better applied: I had been 
ftruck widi the elegance of a large cruft of the 
blade congelation, which adhered to a part of 
the rock, a litde higher than my head, and on 
the right fide of the. cavern; on tearing it ofi^, 
I was blinded by a cloud of duit that followed it ; 
but what ihould prefent itfelf to my eyes, on 
their firft opening, but this duft, continuing 
itfelf in a ftream from the place whence I had 
torn the congelation all down the fide of the ca- 
vern to the floor, where there alio lay a heap of 
it that had already run down from the hole. All 
this appeared to me to. be powdered gold : and I 
was not longer at a lois to account for what had 
appeared before fo very lingular, the gilding of 
the furface of fome oi the congelations. 

I imaged I had found a mine, and was con- 
triving the means by which I might be profited 
of it ; but alas, M s , who had experience, 
foon waked me from the golden vifion. He 
told me I was not the fuft, nor would be the 

laft. 
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iiKXf He; ^urod loe there tn» nor a grain of 
l^d in a cartful of iiw: fluoing duft ^ aad be 
x^onyuKfid me of the trutji of vJbat he faid bydie 
wei^tr I never h^odbi any thing lb remadui' 
bly light that heloaged to the mineral kingdom^ 
Qn examirungt we found it no more than a coo- 
geries of loofe {paoglea of a ydUeevir tak, and 
ix^ld mb. them into a £[rft pmrder betweioi our 
fingers. He comforted me under my di&p* 
pointment, by afluring me, that within his me^ 
mory a r^flel had b^en loaded frooi the Weft- 
Indies widi a cargo of th»« under the imapa*- 
tiqn of its being gold ; ami I was eafy under thr 
difquiet of having flatitaied myielf a fewmor- 
meats with fiich an imagiiiation) whftiul heai4 
c^ people who had been ye^s voder tbn infaMir 
tion> and facriflQed hatf their fori3M:m.«».tbe do- 
luT^pn^ We <^d diftinguiOi than vih^t wie had 
opened was a v^ bed of this fluning tcumporyi 
and, on puUing down more pie^^ of the inccufl^r 
lion, found, it follow £com. altnoft evscy apeiM 

SanAorini wa& once the pka&nteft ifland in 
the Archipelago. I am not without auihoiatf 
for the opinion : Herodotus, iaya it waa rcaUed 
Callifte» from ita beauty ; and. Cadmus^ wu fi> 
enraptured with itsieh^pvicaM he r«cominendeid 
it to one of his bell: friends and near relatioDS an 
his habitation. What changes doea a ieruos of 
years produce in things one would fuppofe moft 
permanent! Santorini is now the w^»A and. 
uglieft ifland of theiVxchmelago: nothing can 
be fo raggedy or.fo unpleafaat to the eye, or to 
the mariner» as the profpeA of its Sbium : im 
wbei^e evw.or agne^bk» bat toranr seni: as ia "^ 

were 
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ifrerc by violence. Nor is the iumeftion with- 
out retibfn*: )io plaoe hu been to ibbjdft to 
earthqtiakei, no place 16 fatally fiili of their 
tffe6te. The ifland, once frmtral, and covered 
wkh land^flpes, and variety of v€g;etable^ i$ 
luyir i btd ct pumice* 

The form of the ifland is estraordiatty ^ 'da 
a khidof crefcent: the piincipai town does noc 
ifcand apan the coaft ; bac fiicfa a wxf as Jis to it, 
'tis hn{:K»ffible to defcribe it to y<m. I have talked 
^ lagged rocks, and rou^ precipices; cf 
tslimbing -up and of flidii^ down nit beds cf 
ftone chat interrupted my pafiage ; but it would 
reqittit w6rie words dianali thofe have denEuuid'- 
'fd to paiftt »> yoti this way. I don^t winder that 
they haf«« few vifitm. Thir bofom of tfad cref« 
cent ktk!i& to form oneof the fincA natural har- 
bours in the world ; but no line could enter ftt 
be found long enou^ to get at a bottom, and 
confequ^ndy all the iieeming advaoeages are 
loft for want of anchorage. 

At the entrance into the crelcent, or betweeii 
the promontories 'of the ifland, which mkt it» 
two horns, there are four iefier iflands: th; 
largeft, however, is not inconfiderable. Tr»- 
ditioh fays that all <^ thefe have been thrown 
up by volcanoes and eruptions from the bottom 
of the fea, and there is reafon to believe it. Whsc 
vras called die new ^bnd was produced in tfasic 
manner, in a place before abfolute and unfa* 
thomable fea, but a litde while i^ ; axd there 
is no caufe to ckmbt the authority of thofe a^ 
counts which give the fame origin to otfacas. 

Vot. n. Z The 
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The pec^le of Santorini were all terrified by 
the unaccullomed roarines under the ground, 
and-even under the^i)ed of thefea, though fo deep 
as to have no known bottom. They were cot- 
leded to the fhore by the noife, and waked ni^ 
and day with the alarm, conicious that fomc- 
thing terrible muft be the event. At length the fire 
threw itfelf up from the furface of the fea at a 
diftance i and when the day-li^t and the dif- 
perfion of-the.fmoak gavie them opportunity of 
feeing, there was a hillock of folid matter 
raifed above the furface of the water, the roar* 
ings below continued < the fire toflbd itfelf up 
from the middle of the new-raifed ifbnd^ and 
at every (hake more and more matter was raifed, 
the bulk encreafed, and the ifland grew.under 
the eyes of the fpe£Utors more and more con- 
fiderable. 

The violence of the fubterranean perturbation 
beean, afiier fome days, to abate -, the fire was 
leis and lefs ftrong ; at length it was feen only 
in the hi^t, and foon after not at all. The 
new ifland was at firft a congeries of pumice, 
and of flags of melted and mixed minerals : by 
•degrees its furface has become lefs rugged. The 
fea has waflied its fliores to the common ap- 
.pearance of thofe of other iflands i the fun has 
calcined the rough, tops of the ftones, the rains 
have waflied them down ; the flime of the fea has 
blended with the powder of thefe burnt rocks, 
and the ifland is covered in moil parts with a 
<GM of vegetable tn^uU, and produces plants 
and animals. We jGiw worms and inails there, 
and 9 number of the other lefler fpecies. Would 

it 



k tlbit puzzlft a mturalift to fay hoW they came 
here I Be it as it will, they increafe, and, by 
their decay, produce new matter for the fuc* 
ceflion. The plants rot, and in that ftate add 
to the vegetable mould, and the very bodies of 
the dead atiimals add to apd invigorate tho foil* 

You will fmile to know into what lengths this 
t>bfervation has carried me. I have feen fo much 
of the compolition of the odier iflands of the 
Archipelago, that I find no reaibn to doubt they 
.were all produced like this at Santorin. Why 
may not all the iflands in the world have been 
thrown up ' in the fame manner ; and our own 
favourite Britain, the nurie of heroes and of 
fages, the garden of the world and terror of 
the main, have been the effedl of a volcano^ 
only of earlier date ? If you aik me how animals 
and vegetables came on this at Santorin, I have 
alked M f o , who is much more read, as well 
as more ftudied in ^thefe matters, and he is iiient» 
I fhall not pretend to explain this ; but you 
mud give me leave to fuppofe, that all the 
other iflands, no^ even excepting America, 
which for aught we know is fuch, were firft 
fumiflied in the fame manner* 

You will know that Santorini itfelf canhot be 
a very little ifland, when you hear that there are 
no lefs than ten ' thoufand inhabitai:its upon it % 
but indeed I wonder that there are fo many in a 
place which has fo many difadvantages. Ex- 
cepting figs, there is hardly any fuch thing as 
fruit in the ifland* I don't know how there flxould 
indeed when there are hardly any trees. Wood is 
fo fcarce among them,tharthey bring it from the 
neJi^»^ouring iflan4s» . They kill beef but once 
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t jizu M() feed the reft of the time upon the 
dried flefti, after it hafi been fteeped in lalt and 
Vinegar : but this is not the worn ; ^m a com- 
mon thing to eat bread of three months <dd ;; 
they do not bake oftener than at thefe intenrak, 
and their loaves are a kind of very bad biicuit. 
I was in no humour to ftay lone among them ^ 
but indeed there was matter to detain me. The 
antiquities of the ifland were too great to be 
overlooked. Both nature and thefe rtmains of 
art cOnibire to make the mountain of St. Ste- 
phen oblervable* 'Tis a rock of black marhk^ 
fifing out of, or more determinately ipeaking^ 
^ed upcm, a mafs of pumice. Toward one 
fide and near the foot of this rock, is to be (een 
the ruins of a town, and^ as it appears, once 
a confiderabJe one. I traced out die fice of a 
whole range of columns, which have fi>rmed 
the portico to Ibme antique temple, and the edi^ 
lice to which it belonged muft have hecn a fu- 
perb one. The remains of the coltmins Qitw, 
that they were of exquifite woricmanfhip^ and 
their materials are not of ^ the ifland, but of 
£gypt : they are all granite, and feem toliaTe 
been each of a fii^Ie piece. We read that diere 
were two very auguft temples in this ifland^ the 
one to Apollo, the other to Neptune 5 the Rho- 
dians built the latter, and I think there is rea« 
ion to believe that was not it of which thde are 
the remains. The inicriptions that remain are 
very numerous^ and fome of them very fair ; 
they ierve to give us fome light into the periods 
at which the town was conSder^fe, and iboie 
of them bring that down fo late as to the times 
of the Roman empire. There are fome which 
declare the attachments of fome pardcular per* 
ions, probably of power in the iibrnd, to Ti- 
berius 
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berius and Auguftus Csefar. One of them coov 
nemorates a ftatue fet up at the iame tunfij to 
Antiochus ; and there remaiflft the trunk of one, 
diat probably was his, to this day. 

From Santerini we pailed to Membliaros) 
they call it at this time Nanfio. We are told 
the Argonauts discovered the ifland i and the 
remuns of an ancient temple, of no great ex* 
tent, though of good tafte, are probwly thofe 
of the famous one ere6led by thofe heroes ta 
''ApoUo, on account o^his delivering them fron> 
xbc dangers of a ftorm. That it was dedicated 
to Apollo is evident enough from what now r^-; 
mains of its ruins : for the reft we are to believe 
tradition, 

». 

The inhabitants of this ifland are all Gredcs ; 
there have not for many years been a Latin or 
a Turk refident among them ; the officers of tha 
Porte only vifiting them at feafons to colled the 
revenue. There is the fanie fcarcity of fruits icr 
this ifland as in Santorin, and from the fame 
good reafon ; there are very few trees of any 
kind on the place. They are a lazy people^ 
content to be poor rather than forego being idle^ 
The moft induftrious of them are gardeners, an4 
the principal thing they cultivate is the onion. 
They have the art of fwelling out this ropt to a 
g^eac fize, and they maintain a fort of traffic 
linth it for what their own, ifland does not t^o* 
duce. If they have any thing elfe that deferves 
the name of an article of commerce, th^ imfed^ 
produce it for them : they fometimes difpo^ of * 
turpriling quantities of honey and wax. 

Z 3 There 
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There is thus jmuch in favour of the ftory <rf 
die Argonauts having built the temple I have 
mentioned, that the ruins fhew the materials off 
it to have been of the produce of the ifland. 
The columns and architraves, and what fcem 
to have been parts of ^ floor are all of the mar- 
ble produced in the quarries juft by : but there 
I'equires more faith than I am matter of to fup- 
pofe the ifland wa^ raifed out of the deep ror 
their reception, on their praying to the god ; or 
that any thing like fuch a ftory is preferved in 
at ruined and obliterated infcriptipn on one of ;hc 
architraves* 

Mycone promifes as fine a port as Santorin } 
and it does more than promife, it affords it. 
The expanfe is great, and there are parts of it 
where little barks are as fafe as the largeft may 
be in the great gulph itfelf. Mycone is none of 
the fmalleft of the iflands pf the Archipelago ; 
•tis between thirty and forty miles in circum- 
ference: but 'tis not one or the moft fruitful, 
nor does it afford either {q beautiful, or fo ro- 
mantic profpe£ts as fome of the others. It has 
mountains, but they are not very high, and 
their fides are neither ftrtile enough in vegetables 
to charm the eye, nor craggy enough to aftonifh 
it with their horror : the plains would be rich ^ 
but they are burnt up and dry. The rock, in 
moft places, lies too near the furface. Bar- 
ley grows every where in the better fpots 
©f^ it ; and the reft, that are not naked rock, 
produce fig-trees, which bear a furprifing quan- 
tity of fruit, and fome olives; but they arc 
neither numerous nor fruitful. The town 
is but ill built, and the ftreets nafly •, but there 

is 
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is die greateft plenty of provifions, and thofe of 
the beft kind, that I have abnoft anywhere met 
with : game of all kinds is to be bougtit for al- 
moft nothing, I have occafionally obferved how 
very religious the Greeks are, provided that the 
quantity of religion be to be counted by the 
number of places of worfhip. The inhabitants 
of this ifland are not computed at more than be* 
tween two and three thoufand, and of thefe the 
men are generally abfent at fea ; yet the churches 
are not lefs than fifty, and the chapels twice that 
number. 

I wifh I could fay any ^ing particular to you 
as to the inhabitants of Mycone ; for 'tis here I 
have taken up my refidence, after the ftrange 
tour I have been making among rocks and pre* 
cipices : but they are like all the reft of the 
Greeks ; the men are good-natured enough, but 
indolent to a ifarange degree i the women are 
handfbme, but they are nafty. A man of your 
tafte would find but little fatisfa£Uon among the 
Archipela^ans. 

Adieu : I don't know when I (hall write again: 
when I do, it will be from Delos ; but I anii 
fixed here for fome time*. I would not make you 
uneaiy, by telling you of it fooner \ but I have 
been ill, and, though I am out of danger, am 
nt this time too much oyt of ftrength to move, 

• « ♦ • 
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IN whltf maAner^ my dear ^^*^, mj ktttr* 
came to you I b^djy Icnow : i lyroe at every 
^aee where j find i^tcer qf obfecyation. T)iey 
tel) me they fend cff niy letters t»y eyery o|^pr- 
tutiity ; bujt as they oftien go ii^yeral jtqg^M^or, I 
$fn a&aid yoii reqejive them in 01 l^cj^ num- 
bers at a time. Op^)i then; ail b^qp!e y^u l^qpa 
to read, take them in the order of the^ 4?^ 
and you will travel over this ftrange country 
yfith me. My laft was a long o&ue ^ jbut I had 
kifure enough, an4 I had vaijety ^noiigh of 
inatter to tranicribe from the (hort ni^Cps I toe}( 
upon the (everal fyof^. l l^yc little m<MPe fo wii(a 
K^ thjui than the t|!i^lg9 Tf hich have (^ered flfi fbt 
ifland where I now am, and wh^tf I h^ye fom> 
$ime been ^ but when I i^U ypu this is ihe fainous 
Pelps, you will not w^onder if this ^ij9t)» fhQ>m 
9X6) prove a Iqng one. 

■ 

That I might omit nothing worthy or un- 
Yif^irthy regard in ^ place I am jdetenpiiKxel to 
vifK carefully, I am to tell you tj^ap J tovidied 
at Tragonifi, 4A ifland, fo we aipe tfM^ famotn 
for its multitude of go»t8« We ffiw Mno^heiirs 
^eis ^ (ingle rock, ai^d nojc ^ largp cpe^ 'ds Ko 
way more than a mile QVicr, and j|(K$ not aficMPd 
a Angle fpring. The people of Mycone fend 
over c^e hither in the rainy months ; but they 
are obliged to return as foon as the water leR 
by the (howers fails. 

Stapodia is fuch another ; but I vifited that 
too. There is not a fpring upon it. We ex- 
amined 
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amined the rocks, and ibund them a kind of 
marble ^ but not beauti&l. Mrr^rr^^ftnick wt 
ibnrie S^iimUT foflUs from. ii prpn^enp jicke of 
one pf mem. They have bqsn pfit oTlocpe 
fyecj^ of fiar-fiflx^diip body is pre£bnoed jx^ 
one qf tbem^ the r^ are only aims. Thi^ ia 
aU wt found warth notke on what ^ c^Ui^d 
two of the ifl9p43 9f the Archipelago. 

The ancient Delps, t^e centre af theCyclades, 
19 9t preient a oeiplate, barren, and delaxt nxk^ 
.luinhabited, and the place of refort fpr piraces, 
liVhat was oncp the ifland of Rheina is ^ lat^geif 
focky .delart.and ynlnhabited as the Qthj^r* The 
Gre^ at this time call thefe by the. tounding 
pw>e of pell. The leaft pf then) la b^t about 
iiev£n piles in circuniference i tho' old Geogra^ 
ph^s allowed it twice this bignefs. 'Tis th^ 
lacred ifland upon whic^L they tell you Latpn^ 
was delivered qf Apollo and piapa> afid which^. 
as thej udl die ft^^ floated loofe in the Archi-r 
pelago till it wa? fix^ on that occafion. Wl^r 
a revolution ! the iiland once moft famous of all 
in the world, the refid^nce of monarchs, ^d 
tkt feat of fome of the greateft edifices that ever 
the world faw, U now that little Delos, that de* 
(art rocky that uninhabited wafte, that refuge of 
robbers. 

Its prefect fiate did not make me forget its 
ancient; fuch fplendor I was well convinced 
coai(l not have periihed without leaving iTemaifis 
that would gratuy a noble curiofity ; and 1 have 
continued to fpend ipm^ days on the^ place, wafte 
and wild as it is, to obierve them. 



We paffid the licde ifland, or the larger rock 
Ramatiari, by which ever of thofe names it 
may be moft proper to call the place ; rock 
would be the language of fiature^ but ifland is 
that of the Archipelago: This ftands in the 
midft of the canal wmch runs between Rhenia 
andDelos, and is the place to which the monarch 
was to fix that chain which was to faften toge- 
ther Rhenia and Delos, or, in the language of 
the Latins, the greater and tl^e leflerDdos. We 
pafled a lake toward the north-eaft of the ifland^ 
and, at a fmall diftance from it, faw one of die 
largeft and fineft fprings of rock w^ter that I 
ever beheld. 'Tis not in nature to afford water 
clearer or brighter than this, and yet it is fb 
loaded with flone, that a piece of ftick that is 
thruft into it we were affiired is covered over 
with a cruft or bark of ftone in a day or two* 
We had reafon to believe it ; we faw the ihells 
of ihails, and fome other esctraneous bodies which 
had fallen into it, covered in this manner. 
In England this would be called petrifying of 
fuch bodies: 'tis the eflfeft that what wc gp^ 
nerally call pctrifying-fprings in YorWhice and 
elfewhere have upon things put into them. 

Not far from this we faw another hollow, 
which we were told was ufually full of water ^ 
but it was now dry. This is near the ifthmos 
that joins the point at which people who are in 
hafte to be at Delos ufually fana, to the refk of 
the ifland. We courfed along this ifthmus, and 
at the upper-end of it on the left, we fell vqpon 
what I had been fo impatient to examine, the 
poor, yet auguft remains of what once was th^ 
celebrated city of Delos^ 
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We followed the ruins for fome confiderable 
way along the coaft, and faw ranges of column! 
of marble at diftances from one another, ibme 
almoft entire above-ground, fome fallen, and 
fome buried to a confiderable depth within the 
lurface. Theie are all well finiihed, and muft 
have belonged to ftately edifices ; fome of them 
are plain, fome fluted, and all rounded. At fome 
diftance from thefe along the fearcoaft, we met 
with two more columns ^ but very different both 
in Ihape and matter from the others : theie were 
of ^Egyptian granite, and fquare. The others 
were in general between a foot and two feet in 
diameter ; thefe very flender in proportion to 
their height, and ot an ele^tly polifhed fur* 
face. 

All this was part of the ancient city ; but this 
was not the moft confiden^ble quarter. A very 
litcle beyond the place where the two columns 
of granite now ftand, we could perceive, by the 
fragments of pillars and cornifhes, that the city 
turned toward the weft. We traced its courfe by 
the ufual remains of buildings along the (lope 
of a hill. At a little diftance from this we 
fell in with what made all that we had leen be<* 
fore trivial and mean. I don't know that any 
ruin has ever ftruck me with greater furprize and 
veneration. It feems to haVe been a portico ; 
but fo auguft, and at the fame time fo fimple, 
that no building, the remaiAs of which are extant 
at this time, feems to have equalled it. Pillars and 
pillafters lie every where about in fragments, and 
tnterfperfedwithmem art fragments of architraves 
and bits of pedeftals : tht more intire havebeen 
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carried away firom time to time by the Turks 
af|d others^ and much of the fparble convened 
ilito^ mortars. It is Upppffibk to lay how giFeat 
tM i^ii^ has been of the antique buildings on j^ 
Greek iflands for {his fingib purpofe. The peo- 
ple h|(ve H^ for many ages ^ fort of trttoe in 
tji^e mprtarSt and they havp 4^{broyed thin^ pf 
imfti^iftble pric9 co make them* 

It would amaze you co fee to how great an ex- 
tent this ^ity once was carried. We followed 
it along the fides, and tp the top^ of two tolera* 
Ue hills, and could foUow it again down ini9» 
thr pl^n between them» where we eafily diftin- 
guimed the renuiins of a very fupQii> edifice^ 
a tcntple to Apc^o, the ddyr or the iflandt 
Hence we purfued the courfe ot fome more nana 
over the fides of another much larger hill. We 
found they had ^o covered ii» ic^, and we pur- 
ified the pieces of pilars and firiezes till w« 
found they had been continued quite to thefea. 



TMs part feems t^ ha/ve been the new town 
if Ddoa, built h^ Adrian, and continued with- 
wfk interruption from the Gymnafium to that no* 
Ue portico, die ruins of which I have mentioned 
to you alitady. The famous temple of ApoUo 
was in the great t<ywa the oldeft c^ them all 3 
but even this and the others were connefted by 
buildings added afterwatxls : and the nxany towns 
tot which Delos is celebrated by Callimachuj 
certainly were afterv^ards, by theft conae^ng 
I, joined into one. 



Adrian's town, which was alfo. called the 
fyev town, and tte.new'Athens» was ^lebrated 
fer Its temples to Neptune and to Berenus, be< 
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fide the nobli one tcy Apollo ; aiid that the btiild- 
kigs I hare been defcribing once were part of 
that new town, is in fbme degree made out by 
die renmns of temples (till feen there, and 
whkh, aftef the infi^t I got ihto the ftudy of 
amiquity in Italy, I found it not difficult to prove 
belonged to one or 6 Act- of thofe tcitiples. 

We Were led frbm hen<*e to What is ftid td hat* 
been the famous Gymnafium of Peloi. We 
faw a very large foot of level ground, fet off bjr 
pillars, which fpoke no common place. Amonp; 
a great number that lie in different dire£{5om on 
the ground, we meafured fix that are ftill land- 
ing ; their height te about nine feet : and there 
are near thcni two ^are columns of grtait^, 
like that we few fin^e in the farther pttt Of thp 
ifland, only larger. There are retnaifti of a 
li^ge building, which feems to have beeh fquar^ 
«nd the parts of it that lie about are all or gra- 
iHtei We arc not to imagine, however, that 
this was brought from abroad : *i^ ftot of ^o deep 
a col6ur as the JE&^&iit gfahite, nor fo find 
We firw quarries of it ih feverd pirt« ()f dit 
ffland, fo that it is pi»6BabIe they dug. it jpft 
]upon the Ipot. 

]^ot far from the Gynmafiutt, tf-thel^ ptUzn 
and other remains arejuftly fuppofed to Hate be- 
longed td fuch a place, is a very gitat, thqi^f^ 
not viry elegant, work: *tis an immoAfe baf6n> 
ks fertjgth near three hundx^ feet, its figirr^ 
DVai. The walls tfi* fxrrroumj k ^ic' a^obp tout 
feet hig^ -, they are cortfidcrably Aicki and are 
faced with a very firm cement for keepinj; in wa* 
tek * Thisfeems to have bt?ert a jbfeoe ^Drtltofe 
navaf fi^ts with Ihtill^^fiesr whicK We feax! of 
••-•,*• in 



!n fome of the authors of old time : His now hdf 
filled up with rubbUh, and ferves as a place for 
the failors to dance and v^reftle in. 

At a fmall diftance from this great remam 
we fell in with the ruins of a noble temple, and 
even (aw a part of an altar that had efcap^ the 
third of curiofity of ail who had vifited the 
ifland. I am no colle&or, otherwife I fliould 
have been ambitious of it. It feems to cocn^ 
memorate fome hecatomb once offered there. It 
is ad(»iied with bull-heads and fefloons in avety 
elegant tafte. 

• The reniains in the whole ifland are indeed m« 
nunienibie ; they fpeak what the writers of thofe 
tinieis, in which it was famous, alfo fay (^ it, that 
it was one of the wonders of the. world. In one 
part, as we purfued our courfe in hunting 
after thefe antiquides, we faw the remains of 
ibme very glorious pieces of fculpture i lions ia 
a white marbl^ much injured, and yet retaining 
enoudi of thdr old greatnefs to aeclare what 
they^ad been. As we went toward the little 
port we found every part of the earth covered 
with the tops of columns, and in many places 
fragments of architraves half buried; and the 
columns were of different fornu, fome phdn, 
and others fluted ; the ornaments were all in 
fine tafte, and the building, by the extent, as 
well as by thefe parts, inuft have been a very 
fuperb and magnificent one. It appears to have 
been a temple to Latona, probably the famous 
one dedicated to that godd^ in the i^and. 

I have yet mentioned only trifles to you ; the 
ruins of die greateft edifice yet remain to be 
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fiamed^ and diqr are, as they oug^ to be^the 
mod pompous in their picefent form. We came, 
foon after the view of tne iaft ruins, to the place 
where flood the famous tempk of Apollo, erect- 
ed fo early as by Eryfichthon, the Ton of Cecrops, 
firft king of Athens^ Hiftorians tell us, that 
he built it a great and magnificent pile *, but it 
became a falhion afterwards to reverence Delos^ 
and no token of refpeft was greater than that c^ 
adorning the temple of xi\t god ^ in confequence 
of this general tafte and, pious ambition, the 
temple of the Delian Apollo became, within the 
courfe of a few ages, the moft auguft building in 
the world : all the powers of Greece contributed 
to enlarge and to decorate the edifice ; and it 
became, worthy the price and pains dxat had 
been beftowed on it, the nK)fl futely as well as 
the richeft thing of its time. 

What we fee of its remains fpeak all its an- 
cient fplendor. We found columns of granite^ 
and other coflly ftones, tumbled about in frag- 
ments, and fuch a wreck as fhewed what had 
'been the pride of the vefleL Among the frag- 
ments of architedhire we faw the remains of a 
ftatue to the gpd : evefik thefe fragments, which 
confifl of two pieces, the back is one, and the 
'belly and tops of the thighs are another, fhew 
that it has been a noble work. The ftatue has 
been of black marble, and of the coloflal fize -, 
one of the thighs is at this time ten feet long. 
AU that we fee are part of a fingie block pf mar- 
ble -, and we are told, on the befl authority that 
.can be had on fuch occafions, that the entirg 
Xtatue was cut out of one piece. What an amaz- 
jing attempt! We can fee that the temple to 
whfch it belonged was of a vaft fize. There 

may 



may be traced the portico tn froAt of a Taft 
length, ind fkciiig uie gfe^er TkSc^ ; and the 
admeafurement of what was the dotii^ h not im- 
przdAc^lt^ though it htur the tstpparmce of im- 
pmAicable in the ftrudture. 

The fhctue ftood towscrd the Stde port, die 
fragrdents of it lie therie; and probably diey 
have not bcten remo'^ed : befide, the plindi to 
die ftatoe ftiii ties in the fame place : 'd!i A 
quarry of marble, wefi fqaarfed tioty and is 
near fixteen feet ibtig, and fiear eteVtiA hioid. 
There is an inicription on it to Apollo. Whch 
we look upon die ruins of this am^ing ftfoftur^ 
what are we to diink mtift ha^e be^ ^e fi2e x^ 
that palm-tree of brafs fit ixp by Nicias in die 
Ikine place^ whofe fall, under the influence of a 
high wind, threw down and bioke the ftatoet 
It 4S impoffible, otherwise than by the atteftadon 
which thefe antiquities givd to what authors have 
written, to conceive what were the diingi thofe 
people copld undertake ;' and yet» ih the Verjr 
Doldeft of their eriterprifes, we fold dicyhave 
fucceeded* 

The ornaments of the tnfide of diis tmpfe 
were Worthy of the poiftp and cxpenctf *dthout- 
We ate told of innumerable ftatues aiid altars : 
die ftatues have been long carried away ; but of 
the altars there are feVeral remaining up6n the 
fpot at this time. They are more than two feet 
high, andjiear three ih dianieter. They have 
been very richly ornamented ^ but the figured 
%re almoft indrdy worn off. The columns arr 
many of them of a lingular figure, and their 
capitals yet more fingulaf i but "Mxh adl this they 
are of furprifihg beauty. 

Wc 



We were led from the ruins of the temple to 
vhat the people call the Four Lions. They are 
of a vafl fize i but by the figure at prefent one 
would hardly knoir what to call them. They 
aire fo injured by time, that the^ appear litde 
more than fo many Taft blocks of marble. We 
law alfO) near the fame place, ibme termini, 
with heads of beafts, one of a horfe, another of 
aa 0X| they are alfo vaftiy injured by time. 

At a very (mail dtfhOic&alfb from the ruins of 
fiie teihple remains the famous portico of Phi** 
lip : the columns of which it confifted {hew that 
itwasauguft to a great d^ree ; and the work of 
the architraves declare it not to have been lels 
el^;ant. The columns are many of them of the 
fimtie fii^ular form with many of thole of the 
temple half fluted, and half pannelled. The 
gieneral diameter of thefe is two feet four inches, 
io that fome of thofe found among the ruins of 
the. temple are laigier. On Ibme broken archi« 
graves that yet lie upon this ground we read ibme 
inicriprions with die name of Philip of Macedon : 
one of diefe, on wludi is die faiieft infcription, 
h ten' feet in ienffth, and two and a half in 
thicknefs. This has efcaped the common rutn 
by being faitened into the heads of the pillars, 
and 'tis too heavy to carry tway . 

When ihail I have done delcribing to yo« 
what I thought I never Ihould have done ex* 
aniioing and adminng ; but you will, in boat 
degree Ihare the pl^ure. We a^nded the 
Hope of m li^e hill, at fome fmall diftance from 
the remains of diis noble portico, and were 
aftoniihed with the magnificent ruins of a theatre 
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all of marble, and of a grandeur and extent that 
aftoriilhed nte: tbe-,9j)efiing f^ces^ tbe.fouth- 
weft. The area be^gqp pne verge ai>d ttic other 
is two hundred and fifty feet : -what a^ depth !j 
and the diameter is nearly €qua).alL ways. The 
whole pile has been of majfWcp ax[(Lj^. J>ar^$» that 
remain fpeak it to bavjEjbeefli a building in great 
tafte. The ground c^d mA perfedtiy favour the 
edifice that was determined .to be jaifed ^upon 
it-, but thefe were ardiitefi;s who difdaiaed to 
fufFer fuch difadvantages. The flant of the hill 
left no foundation for Ae- extreme ^dgp x)n the 
left, and we fee there -the. remains jofr.* tower 
erefted to fupport the (94^39^ r. This is ^tpjelent 
nine feet in thicknei^^ aip(d about thir^ long, and 
^s of an amazing, ftrcngtli.^ J We had-^ opportu- 
nity of examining fotpe §ne;^9{aif:,pa^eni^0ts ia 
the ruins of another builci'ug.adjoiiilng'Vo^th^ 
the theatre, at prefent iVvM^g.to no bef ter pur- 
pofc than the floors of-.f^ipq refer voii^ of raia 
water. • ■:.'': 

Not far from the opening of the theatre is a noble 
and extenfive area for the combats of wild beafts : 
we faw the remains of their iodgej, cpvjwed in a 
loofe manner with hug^ beams of .grani^,. and 
the remans of a canal that iurniihed them with 
water. On the declivity of mount Cynthu^we 
faw more ruins of the fupcrb kind, mofaics of 
flooring, and columns' nobly wrought: thefe 
muft alio have belonged to fome- temple. 

You.' will expeft fome fine epithets for the 
mourftain whence the god of theplace.was called, 
the Gynthian Apollo ; but you will be dl^ppoint- 
od. . Cynthius is an ill-fhapcd and * uiilightlyJ- 
hill, .thoygh of confiderable extent: it runs in 
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aA dbliq«ed!rc<aion almoft acrofs the ifland. The 
whole hill is like man/ others of the iflands, and 
like feme of the whole iflands th6mfelve% a rock 
of granite* W^ arc not to underflfand by the tern) 
that beautiful ^Egyptian ftone of whidi the ob^- 
lijiks at Rome are made, and Of which we fee 
fo many noble remains among the works of an- 
tiquity wherever the Gi^eek or Roman powe/has 
extended. The graniteof this hill, and indeed 
a great part of the ifland is <:omp6fed of th^ fame 
materials,' is more like tha:t ftone whkh w6*cail 
Moor-ftone, in CoraWallj arid which we bring up 
to London for making fteps to public buildings, 
and for other ufes- in which there is required great 
wear. Ours is white, with glofly fparks of black ; 
the white is a kind of marble, the black is talc : 
the granite of Cynthus is grey, and is fpangled 
in the fame manner with thele gloffy particles; 
This is the fort of ftone of which thofe pillars 
are generally made which are caWed Melted 
Marble, -or Fufic: Marble ; tht odd admixture 
of thefe fpecks of talc has led people into the 
opinion^ arid *tis now ftot fo be got out of their 
imaginations. , 

1 ■ • • 

We afoended mount Cynthus by ftairs cut in 
the native rock, entering by the remains of an 
old gate, which was the place of communication 
with the town. This hill was a kind of natural 
fortrefs, and they made ufe of it as fuch, improv- 
ing it to a very great degree by art. The very 
gate at whiqh we entered the territories has quite 
the air of ftrength, and of that fort of ftrengih 
which is proper to fortification. 'Tis low, and 
not very wide-: the roof is covered with long 
flabs of granite, cut fliVirply, and laid in a rifihg • 
. M^ A a 2 ^ -manrien* 



manner. Where the rock did not fuppfy mao^- 
rials for continuing the work of the ftair-cafir, 
there were fteps ofmarble of the fize and form 
of ihoit cut in the natural rock^ and made i» 
knitatiofi of thedi. This is only to be leen ia 
two or three that remaki in fra^ents. The reft 
are carried ofF^ and many ot the wiRdow*caie9 
m Mycone are made of them. There is an air 
of grandeur in the natural ones, and as they arr 
yet faft to the rock, tbey remain, and will re* 
main in their places^ On the top of the hilU 
juft where thefe ftairs left us^ we found the re* 
mains of a citadel, an4 a fine place it was for 
one ; on cafting the eye rounds we conld fee 
that the foot on which we ftood perfe&ly com- 
manded the whole ifland. Befide the works of 
ilrength on this delightful fpot, there were ibme 
of elejgance. We faw the temains of the citadel^ 
the walls redangular, and of a prodigiaus thick- 
nefs s they are of brick, and then: Itrength is 
in the place of beauty. But, befide thefe, we 
met with fragments of columns and architraves, 
and a whole heap of the ornaments of architec- 
ture in one place, where there muft have been 
fomething very auguft, a templo mofl: probably. 
At a &naU diftance from this we iaw feveral parts 
of elegant mofaic floors, and fbme pieces ot no- 
ble ftatues 'y but they confifted only of bits of, 
the body or thighs : thofe who have not been 
able to. carry away the whole ftatuc, feem to 
have taken away the head and hands. 

I could not fatisfy myfelf with one view of the 
famous Cynthus ^ we took- a kind of compafs 

round it j and M s, who was much againft 

it;^ on the mofl judicious obfervation that rocks 
«f g^^anice never have any fofTil fh«Us in them, 

was 
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yr^ made amends before we got far in his fywn 
way. We came to a vaft crack which pierces 
deep into the rock, and runs up the whole hill : 
he knew thefe were the places where curio>fitie3 
in the mineral way were ufually to be found. 
He iearched it carefully, and he did not fearch 
in vain« He brought down fome of' the beau*' 
tifulleft cryftals I ever faw : they were of a cubic 
figure, a3 regular as if cut by a lapidary, and 
of a beautifm blue colour. We tooK them for 
rough fapphires, and I fuppoied he had found 
a vaft treafurc-, but he knew them better, 

M ^s feems to have been too often diiappoint*- 

ed in his golden dreams on thele occafions to 
, place any confidence in appearancei. He told 
us they were no more than cryftal, and of no 
value, though of very coafiderable beauty ; buc 
he gave us a fpecimen of the utility of thefe 
ftudies that extremely pieafed me. He told us, 
ihat from thefe cryftals only he knew there were 
mines in the hill, and even what they contaihed* 
He obierved that thofe cryftals had been altered 
in the figure and colour by metalline particles, 
and thofe of two kinds. Thefe cnu^ka ia rocks 
he obferved were the general refervotrs of ore; 
and' the cryftal, which would, in itd natural 
ftate, have fhot out into columns without any 
colour, he added was formed into the figure of 
cubes by an admixture of particles of lead, and 
was digged blue by copper. 

* 

In our way to the port we met with ftUl more 
remans of ancient fplendor. We fell upon a 
congeries of columns^ and the feveral parts of 
srchitedhire m marbl&s of the fineft kinds, and 
in granite ; not the granite qf the country, buc 
the true, beautiful, led kin4 of /Egypt* We 
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had reafon to believe, that, whatever this build- 
ing had been, it was left unfinifhed. Befide the 
pillars of Egyptian granite, and all the other 
remains of fplendor, we faw great blocks of the 
granite of the country, fome quite in the rough, 
and others only juft fquared, in or to their being 
ready for different parts of fome future building. 
Along the coafts we faw nothing but remains of 
the fame fuperb kind j and even in the water the 
foundations of fome great buildings never raifed, 
and the ruins of others that had fallen down. 
The fea feems to have gained upon Delos, and 
as . the water was clear, and the weather calm, 
we had opportunities of feeing the remains of 
many a beautiful edifice^ were now fifties fporr, 
and many of which the fmall vefTels of thefo 
parts fail over as they came toward the land. 

The little port was every way furrounded with 
buildings alfo, and thofe not of the ordinary 
kind, but ift the fame liiperb ftile with the reft. 
Pieces of granite columns are continually met 
with-, and wherever they dig, they fall upon 
Grecian walls and Mofaic pavements. They 
had by fome accident newly opened the earth to 
one of thefe, and thofe who had found it had 
carried off a part. It was a plain one ; but I 
had pleafure in feeing the manner in which the 
work was executed. There was firft a deep layer 
of fea fand upon the natural floor : this was prO".- 
bably to make all perfeftly even for the founda- 
tion. Upon this was fpread a coat often inches 
thick, or a kind of mortar or cement, fo ftrong 
at this time, that it equals common marble in 
hardnefs. Upon the level top of this are dif- 
pofed the parts of the mofaic *,. they were in this 
inftance onjy cubes of black and white marble. 
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. I ha^feeri furprifcdat the variety of marble 

ufed iti^th^ edifices of Delos ; but M s, who 

had been .all die time as bufy am6ng the trea- 
fures under-ground as f about thofc which were 
above, took off a greiat ded of the wonder, by 
producing dut of .his pockets little fpecimens of 
the feveral quarries he had nrfet with in the ifland. 
|t was evident from thefe, that the ifland itfelf 
produced four or five kinds of granite, befide 
that which we faw in mount Cynthus, and in 
other places, rifing to the furfacfe ; and, befide 
-thefe, two or three fpecies of fofter marble. Hehad 
alfo picked up fpecimens of fomejafper ; but not 
very fine ones, which he had met with rough in 
the ifland, and which we had alfo feen employed 
in fome of the buildings. Befide thefe feveral 
ftones, which were the produce of the country, 
the Greelcs had brought many elegant kinds from 
other parts to decorate thefe edifices. The -ffi^gyp- 
dan granite I have already named, and I may 
add me porphyry of the fame cotintry to the 
account v but the vafl: quantity of white marble . 
of the finefl: and pureft kind which we fee in all 
parts of thefe remains,, has been the produce of 
the feveral other iflands of the Archipelago. At 
what an expence, and with what labour, did the 
whole unitcdpower and wealth of Greece beautify 
an ifland, at this time a naked and a barren rock, 
without pne circumftance of plcafure or adv.an- 
tage in its favour, and which never had any; tor 
climates do not change ! We fee in this a tefH- 
mony of ancient fuperftition, and cannot deny 
but that it equals all the modern. What is there 
in the extravagance of the holy houfe of Loretto 
that does not appear to have been equalled, to 

have been exceeded here, though in a different 

A a 4 manner ! 



manner! and what is there in the fource of the 
veneration for the one more ridiculous or more 
romantic than in that of the other ! Whv is ic 
not as eafy to believe that ' the holy, houi^ tra- 
velled from a remote country into a place where 
it was fure to be received with favour and with 
honours, as that an ifland once floated loofc 
ab6ut in the fea, and that fome fupernatural 
power rooted it down^ in order to its being a 
place for Latona to be delivered of a divinity ? 
What is it that fuperftition will not countenance I 
what is there that enthuliafm will not receive ! We 
are partial in our fever ity, when we laugh at the 
Roman Catholics for believing thefe traditions : 
we fee a people more eminent in wifdom than the 
modern Italians fwallowing as idle a fbory, and 
teftifying their reverence for the lye in as pompous 
and as expenfive a manner. 
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LETTER CXXVm. 

I Have named to you the lefler Delos : I muft 
not be filent about the greater. The ifland 
is in all refpeds infinitely pre&rable to the other ; 
but it is not inhabited. 

The ifland of Rhenia, for (b it is the cuftoni 
now to call it» has va(Uy more to tempt the 
neighbouring inhabitants to fettle upon it than 
the other. Not only its extent is much greater, 
but) inftead of the jiry and barren rock> which 
is ail that prefents, its valleys are covered deep 
with a fine olack mouldy and are fertUe beyond 

aU 
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lUl diat one would im^ffoe. Tke hilk are but 
moderately high» and their afcent not Hkeepi 
they are covered with all forts of herbage, and 
charm the eye with a variety of flowecs hardly 
€0 be equalled in aoy country in the world* The 
people of Myoone do |iQt plant themielves 
It ; but ithey fend their catdeto be fatted 
{ am apt to believe, that the sreat thing which 

g events a fettlement being made on Rhenia from 
at ifland is the danger of the corfairs : they 
often ileal the cattle as it is ^ and die inhabitants^ 
unleis numerous enough to oppoCe them, would 
not cafily e&ape qpnjtiniial plunder and bittchery • 

We found more dian the vqgetables of the 

pountry to adniuie. lid s wai charmejd with 

a ftrai^ ftone he found among the nibhiiii 
farou^t down f^om the JSdes of a hill upon the 
coaft. and there wafhed dean by the ratns. It 
appeared qover^ with a yellow cruft wherever it 
broke, though within it w^ only a common blue 
clay, hardened iptp th^ confidence of a foft ftone. 
Where there ha^ l^oi large natural cracksl 
where we broke the larger mafles, we fo«md 
the golden furface ftuddod with a kind of filver 
Iburs : they put me in mind of the ftpnes of Bor 
|ogna, with which my companion had pl^ed lo 
inany tnuduj buthctoidmetheywer^ 
and cail^ than ftars upon the waxen vein : he 
jays they are round alfo on the coafts of Eflex ; 
I never law any natural ftone pf ijb much beauty. 

You are not to imagine, by mv naming the 
natural curiofides of Rhenia, that tnere are none 
of the remains of art. We met with the ruins 
of a large town continued alqng the lea-coaft. 
)t muft nave had a very plealant fitu^don % biit 
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I ani apt to believe it was chiefly inhabited by 
merchants J it does not abound in magnificent 
ruihs like that on the lefler Deles. The only 
remain of any degree of fplendor that we faw 
here was^ir the top of the hill. We there met 
with fome fine columns ; but thefe were of the 
grey marble of the country, and, by what we 
could diftinguifh among a heap of miferably de- 
faced ruins, the order muft have been Corinthian. 
I never faw in any place fuch a multitude of 
tomb-ftohei as abolitthe town on the coaft of 
Rhenia •, and this is another inftance in which 
the remains of antiquity countenance the hiftory 
of the tinjes. We are told that Delos, the lefler 
Delos, was judged at one time too facred to be 
defiled with human carcaffes ; that not only the 
inhabitants who died there, afiier this, were bu- 
ried in this other ifland ; but even the aflies of 
thofe who had refted in rfie facred tock fo many 
ages were removed thither. 

The town feemed to begin from the temple 
I have mentioned to you on the top of the lull, 
and to be continued down to the coaft. It faced 
the other Delos, and fecms to have been con- 
fidered as a kindred city. I have feen more 
pompous remains in other places -, but never fo 
numerous as in the greater and the lefler Ddos, 
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MY pleafure in this voyajge increafcs at every 
place where we ftc^ •, would I could be 
aflured yours does fo in my accounts •, but! be^ 
lieve it does, and I will go on. I zrti at this 
time upon the moft roniantic fpot I ever faw, 
Syra is a • pretty large ifland, and, by the in- 
duftry of the inhabitants, is tolerably fertile. 
The plains are the land they bellow moft labour 
upon •, and *tis odd to have in view at one tin^ 
fields of the richeft harveft in the low lands, and 
hills of naked and horrible rocks, fo rough and 
craggy, that in many places where the fields run 
^under. them one dreads the tjimbling of the rock 
upof^die harveft, which would bury the whole 
crop. "^ 

. Th^ town of Syra is at a fmall diftance from 
the Port, which is a large and good one. It 
looks as if it overhung it ^ but it is about a 
mile diftant. It covers in the moft romantic 
and the moft agreeable manner imaginable the 
whole fummit of a little hill. The way to it is 
winding 5 " for the afcent is extremely fteep, 
and^ but for this relief, would be very trouble- 
fome, 

I was Jefs pleafed with the prefent town than 
with the ruins of the old one. The Syros men- 
tioned by the old geographers ftill exifts in ruins. 
*Twas fituated on the port, and though there is 
nothing very pompous in the ruins, they ap- 
»pear to .have covered a confiderable extent of 
ground. We faw the remains of fome very 
3 thick 
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thick and well-built walls, and the heads of fome 
columns of no bad workmanfhip. The mate- 
rials of the town iii general feem to have been 
the ftone and marble of the country ; but there 
are, before fome of the larger ruins, fragments of 
the white marble of Paros or of Naxos. There 
have been infcriptions and bas*rdiefs found here ; 
but they have been carried away i the beft out of 
the country, and the others from the place where 
they lay. We faw fome of them in the new 
town : one preierved in the church, an infcrip- 
tion which proves the town it belonged to to 
have been the ancient Syros. Another is pre- 
ierved at the head of the principal fpring or the 
ifland, whkh runs by die town. This fays, that 
the people who in ancient times vifitcd the &- 
cred DcIos» firft purified them&lves at this 
vaijrr. 

The Cythnos of the ancient Greeks is un- 
.doofatodij the Thermia of the modems. The 
ancient writers did it no more than juftice when 
diey called it fertile •, 'tis one of the richeft fpota 
I ever law. It fiseiias quite a new region to 
me, not rocky and fteep, like the reft of the 
iflands of ^us iea ^ but a fine deep rich country 
on a flat, i never faw fi^s finer ; but I hai^ 
met with better grapes in many of the Todcr 
and fun-burnt iflands. The cultivated ham 
produce vaf^ crops pf corn; but it muft be 
barley. 'Tis twenty times over I have been 
told that thefi4I of diefe iflands does not favour 
wheat, and it mu^ be true^ though I cannot 
conceive a reafb% 

The principal town which,, as in tfar reft, hat 
the name of me ifland,. is but a moderatetybqgp 

Qne> 
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one. The people are true Greeks, they dont 
k>ye much work. Their (ilk is fine^ and might 
be of great value to diem. They have cotton, 
but diey make ilothing of it more than for their 
own wear ; and if di^ export any tlmg, they 
owe it, like fome of tneir neighbours, to tm 
bees i 'tis wax and honey . 

I have not feen any thing fo magnificent in 
die Archipelago as the ruins of an old town, 
which they call Hebreo Caftro. The fra^nents 
of fuperb edifices are abundant in it, and its ex- 
tent, as well as the grandeur of its ruins, fhews 
what it once was. We were led to the ruins of 
the antique citadel, a moft ibong building* W^ 
faw a number of bas-reliefs, fome on flat tables, 
and odiers on the railed parts of tomb-flones ^ 
and fame fn^ments of ftatues, wMch, if any 
thing intire would have enriched ^ nobleft 
cabinets in die world ; but all thefe are mifeiably 
defiu:ed by time, and moft of them feem to (hew 
d&Gts of more dian dme, of the barbarity of 
Its inhabitants, 

Zia IS the Ceas of the okl Greek writers. This 
ifland, once renowned for four cities of length 
and coniequenoe, at prefent flieivv only the re- 
mains of one, and on that ftands^ the prefent 
Zia, the principal town of the ifland. Certhea, 
fo odebrtted by die ancients, is the town upon 
the ruins of which Zia is built, and the remains 
at diis diftant time juftify all that has been faid 
of its magnificence and fplendcr. Marble co- 
lumns, and all the <Hmaments of architefhire, 
fo fivr as caa-noW' be perceived, in a noMti tafte, 
lie about the ftreets and ouqwrts of xtit. town, or 
help to build the hoi|fts> or are convened into 

the 
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the jcommon utenfils employed in dorhfcftic af* 

fair3 within them.. The principal part of the 
old tow&'P^ Certhia was. on a hill.at:dixsetniies 
diftance /frdni die. port ;^ but it: covered all diat 
fpace which wc. fee betweeft: that- on the/fea-fide^ 
and we at this time' £nd abundant retxkaijQs of it 
on all that fpace. 

The old town of IqHs^ Polis they ncr^ call 
it, covers a whole mountain : the iea wafhes iti 
foot on one part, and* on. the oppofite.it funk 
into an agreeable and a: fruitful, valky. Wc 
traced (he remains of the .ancient citaldel, abuild-* 
ing of furprifmg ftrength on the point:; aiid not 
far froin it the groufld; is covered with remains 
^atin^uft Have once been parts of a 'moft mag- 
nificent tfcmple, . Tjh^yjarc very fond <rf the re** 
majiis: of a' ftapue of : the goddefs Nemefis^ it 
has neither} ^rms nor head, ^ nor is it-.tafy tp fay 
what (hould have giVjcnrife to the opiniooijof its 
being, of that deity, ^unlefe that it feetrisin a 
menacing pbfture. , The walls (^ the to^^ are 
too folid to admit decay : they may be ^aced. 
along the fide and foot of the hill in feveral 
places ; they are built rather for ftrcngthtEan 
ornament, and are of a coarfe marble^ /The 
block;^ are many of them ten or twelve tcet iong^ 
the fight is (tupendous, . 
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The ifland is full of fruits, the grapes are ex- 
cellent, and they have the art of malung a very 
Vell-flavoured wine from them. They have 
abundance of cotton, and fome filk ; but they 
don't make the beft advantage that might be of 
what nature has thrown into their hands^ . iOne 
of thw . principal articles of commetcc.ia'the 
fruit of the Vclani, as they c4ll it j 'ti^ bn acorn 

ufed 
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ufed in dying. They complain gready qf, their 
want" of oliyes i but they need not, their ^corns 
purchafe oil to a great advantage -, an4 thklxr^^ 
which is one of the fineit aats'iii the wprld, re- 
quires no .culture.. . , , • , ...» 

M 7-s difcovered lead ore. in the iflandi^^nd 

thought to have profited of |:he notice^ h^' gave 
of it-, but they worked it; already there.. ,',^heir 
rude hianner of thanking! him,' for hi^ intended 
kindnefs robbed theni of the efFefts of -a real 
one. He could have inftru(^ed them: in {he- Bri- 
tifli method of extrafting /ilver from thi? ore 
with which it abounds, as he fay s, to the' quan- 
tity of fifty ounces to the ton j but he would 
give theip no hint of it. 

We have the word of Pliny for it, that filk 
fluffs were flrfl ihade iiT^'thiTtfland ; l)uf 'Ss nST 
worth while to enquire at this time whether he 
is in the right, or thofe who. contradift him. 

The praftice of caprification is ufed in thii 
ifland,' as well as many others of the Archipe- 
lago, . and was fo of the ancientefl tinie \ but 
thofe who defcribe it do not feem to underftand 
it. *Tis obferved that the figa ripen beft yrh^a 
certain gnats, or little flies have wounded them ; 
and they have a method of hanging on* the 
branches of the manured fig-trees fome of the 
nearly-ripe fruit of the wild kind, which the 
jnats ^llo pierce with their trunks, or, if they 
lo not, themfelves prick them with; iron needles.- 
It was at /one time uippofed that the wounds wcr^, 
the immediate occafion of the ripening of the 
fruit i but the prefent fyftem of vegetation ought 
to explain it on more rational terms. Wf know, 

that 
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diat to die perfeffii^ of any fruic there is n6- 

ccflary tx> be a iprinklingof the farinaiecundaiis, 

or mak duft upon die female organs of the 

flower. The !emale organs^ as well as this male 

dull, are in the fig contained within the fruit i 

and perhaps it is not eafy for enou^ of the fiuina 

to get down into all parts of die fig for the 

ripening of it equally. The wild figs contain a 

taft deal of dus farina or male duft, and when 

diev and die others ^e at th£ fame time pierced 

with holes, whether it be by the trunk of an 

infedb, or by the weapons which th^ ufe for 

that purpofe, there is way made for tnis farina 

to get out of one of the fiiiits, and to get into 

die other. 
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LETTER CXXX. 

IDon^t know, my dear ****, whether yon 
chuie to have me ft learned and So phiiofo- 
phical as I have been in the conclufion of my 
kft letter ^ but I put down my thoughts as diey 
occur : 'tis M— ^ diat (poils me. 

I have been at Macronifi. They did not do 
amifs who called it the Loog Ifland. We tra^- 
verfed it with an eye to antiquides m a place once 
jb famous V but we found none* You would 
BOt diftingufOi^ by all I faw of the ifland, that 
ev«r it had been a part of the renowned Greece,, 
or inhabited by any men among whom the arts 
aind fciences had fkmriflied. I have learned from* 
M II ' S the moft entertaining of all ftudies for 

a 
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a traveller. Botany. V/e found a vaft variety 
of beautiful plants here, ftrangers to the fiekk, 
«aid moft of them ftrangers to the gardens alfo 
of England ; though in fome I had great plea- 
furc in tracing the pomp of our cultivated pro- 
duftions from fome fingle, and often fome little 
■bloffom : the orlcans-plum from the floe is not 
ft more noble improvement. 

. . I fhould not omit to mention to you an inha- 
bitant of this ifland, a locuft. You have heard 
of the folium ambulans ; it is well named. I 
allure you when I firft faw a parcel of them, they 
ftartled me extremely -, I thought die leaves 
that had fallen from the trees were endued with 
life, and crawling upon the ground ; but when 
one takes them up, the refemblance is not fo 
great. I cannot be filent, now I have named 
this, about another fpecies of the fame creature, 
which we met with in Seriphos. This was a long, 
ungain^ and aukward animal, that always lifted 
up its fore-legs as if they, were hands, and it 
was at prayers. 

You will not expeA me to lay much about in 
ifland where fo little was to te feen; and I Ihall 
plead the fame excufe for telling you, that I ram- 
bled over Maeris, and hardly fay any thing 
more about it. *Tis a defart rock, and but ^ 
fmall one neither. 'Tis not inhabited, nor would 
it be pollible to conceive that it ever had been, 
were there not medals extant which countenance 
thofe hiftories, that fpeak of the warlike people 
of the barren Maeris. 

I have feen alfo the famous Joura, the Guara 

or Guaro^ of the old Greeks ^ and I believe thofe 
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ptople among the Romans who made it the place 
of exile for criminals had feen it themfelyes. You 
have heard me lavifh enough in my railings at 
the ifles of the Archipelago; but, after all, I 
ipuft confefs, that I had not feen the worft of 
them till I came hither. 'Tis wholly defolatt 
and abandoned: we faw no inhabitants on it 
but fome lizards of the common green kind 
feeding on the locufts, and fome rats of an uncom- 
monly large kind feeding upon them. 'Tis thu5 
nature maintains her courfe -, fhe produces one 
thing for the fubfiftance of another. I donH: 
know whether Guaros be not the ifland whence 
fome of the old writers iky the inhabitants were 
driven by an abundance of rats, who cat them 
out of houfe and home ; if it be {oy we have 
certainly feen the defcendants of the family. 

If nothing could be fo defolate and difagrcc- 
able as JcOira, . it is not eafy to fay what ifland in 
the world affords a more enchanting profped as 
we approach it than Andrus, the next place of 
our deilination. The bay is large, and is divided 
into two by a very long and very narrow promon- 
tory, that is continued from the main land to an 
extent equal to the two fides, though it arifes 
from the depth of the bay. This promontory 
is covered with buildings, and is at once the 
moft romantic, and one of the moft agreeable 
profpefts in the world. We faw the remains of 
an old caftle on the beak, of this long rock, and 
as we traverfcd the ifland, found many marks 
of its ancient grandeur. 'Tis not only in the 
advanced part that Andrus has this beauty ; we 
fell into a valley of great extent behind riie town» 
as fertile and as beautiful as the world can fliew. 
Oranges^ lemons, and pomegranates crowd upon 

one 
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one another in it, and a variety of other fruit-tree* 
are intermixed between them. All the fpot is 
laid out into a kind of garden, ieparated by rivu* 
lets, that water them to the utmoft of the owner's 
wifhes. We faw the village of Arna, and we 
crofled the higheft mountain in the ifland to get 
at it ; but we were rewarded. 'Tis the moft 
charming fpot in this^lweet ifland ; 'tis compofed 
of feveral parcels oJF little hou&s, buih under 
the ihade of the palm*trees, adorned with gar- 
dens, and watered with rivulets every way. The 
filk with which tapeftry of the finer kind is 
made, is the produce of Andros : they have 
a quantity of it greater thw could be imagined. 

It was not only the beauties of nature that we 
admired ; we vifited the ruins of the celebrated 
Baleapolis : the people who built it called it alter 
the name of the ifland. They chofe a happy 
fituation for it : *tis on the brow of aTjill, com- 
manding the whole coaft, and, by the remains, 
it muft have once been a very large and Iplendid 
town. We found the fpot where the citadel 
mentioned by Livy Hood, and we faw the re- 
mains of its walls furprifingly thick, and put 
together as if they were intended to have lafted 
for all ages.. We faw here alfo fcattered about 
columns, chapiters, and bafes of antique work, 
and of the fincft marbles. Bacchus had a tem- 
t^e here, that was famous at the time when this 
city flouriflied, and we faw the remains of it. 
Among a vaft quantity of fluted columns and 
noble friezes, we found, on a long piece of an 
architrave, an infcription : the words were manv 
pf them obliterated •, but we could make out the 
!>ame of Bacchus toward the end, and in the be- 
ginning the people of Andros. 
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The authors who love reports of miracles tell 
us of a fpring near the temple of Bacchus in 
this ifland, which in the month of January had 
the tafte of wine ; they call it Jupiter's prefent. 
We law the fpring according to the place they 
allot it J but it had no tafte of wine : however 
it was not January. We found by it fome mife- 
rable-broken bas-reliefs, which had been very 
fine ones •, particularly the remains of one de- 
fcribing a facrifice to Bacchus, very nobly exe- 
cuted. There lie about here alfo feveral pans 
of ftatues, principally the trunks, the heads and 
hands being gone ; but they are fuch as ihew 

the hand of the greateft matter. 
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I Am got into a fweet part of the Archipelago^ 
the ifland of Tenos, the ifle of .Tine as it is 
now called, is juft by Andros, and is no lefs 
beautiful. Its bofom opens into a fine and broad, 
though not deep bay. The country is almolt 
plain toward the coaft; it rifes only with the 
gentleft afcent; and behind it are hills, not 
rough and barren, as in many places of the 
Levant; but beautilliliy fertile. The town of 
St. Nicolo is built on the ruins of the ancient 
Tenos ; but we faw few remains there. They 
occafionally find them in digging, and pretend to 
have fome years fince difcovered a temple dedi- 
cated to Neptune, which old writers mention to 
have been in a grove near the town. The earth 

about 
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•'abotit St. Nicolo fecms tx) have been raifed by 
fome accident j all the old remains are under- 
ground. 

Neptune was always worlhipped here with 
.particular honours. *Tis a very large ifland ; 
they talk of its being fixty miles in circuit ; but 
* we had no temptation to examine it. Here we 
faw the largeft fnakes among the plantations 
under the hills that I have met with. The 
breed is of long Handing; for the ancients 
called the ifland Ophicefla. I never faw finer 
•grapes, figs, or pomegranates than there are on 
this ifland; but its riches are in filk. They 
have a fortrefs on a rock : nature has done a 
great deal for them ; but art has not anfwered 
her endowments. The place commands a great 
part of the ifland, and they have a Idnd of guard 
there, and fome cannon ; but I believe *tis long 
' fihce they were fired. 

» 

Tenos is all that the Venetians have prtftrvtd 
'of their conquefts, and they take care to keep 
up the remembrance of tneir fucceflfes in it. 
-They have a proceflion on May-day, at which 
every body is expefted to be prefent, under pe- 
nalties and forfeitures, and they proclaim St, 
Mark with great pomp. There is no army 
kept up by the Venetians here ; but the ifland 
is fo well inhabited, that they can, on any oc- 
cafion, call together five thoufand men, not 
quite unexpert in ar^is. There arc thirty or 
iorty villages on it, and every one maintains a 
militia. 

Scio is a yet larger ifland than Tinos, and is 
alfo a veiy fertile and pleafant one. They tel] 
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118 'tis not lefs than a hundred and twenly miki 
about. Inftead of barren rocks, the ides of the 
Archipelago now ieem to have the appearance of 

kingdoms. 

The town of Scio is large, and the beft buik 
of any 1 have yet ieen in the Levant, tnftead 
of the mud tenements, with flat tops on the 
firit ftory, we now faw houfes high and r^ular- 
ly built, and covered in the manner of our own. 
The Genoefe and Venetians have, at difierent 
times, brought the Italian way of building into 
Scio. The whole town flood near the fea, the 
caflle jufl upon the edge of it, commanding the 
port and the whole town. *Tis a flrong and re- 
gular building, and has towers and a ditch for 
Its defence. The great church is dark, as in- 
deed all the Greek churches are; but 'tis by 
much the beft in all the Levant. 1 don't fpeak 
only in regard to what I have feen ; but thofe 
who know the whole confirm it. The flru6hire 
is Gothic ; but not without its graces : but with- 
in the ornaments are worthy a very difiermt 
name ; the paintings are execrable beyond all 
that I have feen. They are figures of £uni9, 
and the painters have been good-hatured enou^^ 
to write the names under them. For the relk, 
they are like Bays's prologue and epilogue, the 
epilogue would do for a prologue, and the pro- 
logue for an epilogue, and either of them would 
do as well for any other play as for that. 

The ifland has a great many hills upon it ; 
but they are cultivated. It abounds in fruit, and 
has quarries of a beautiful marble. Scio was 
very early famous for i\s jafper, and they fhcw 
the places where it ufed to be dug. We (aw the 
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Aone in the marry and in the church, for much 
of it i$ ufed tnere ; but it has little beauty for a 
fione of that name. They feem not to have the 
iecret of polifhing to the beft advantage. Olives 
are not plentiful here ; but the deficience is made 
up to them in wines. They have an excellent 
wine from the grapes which they let dry upon 
the rocks two or three days after cutting betore 
they prefs them. They fupply fome of the 
iflands with this; They trade alio in wool and 
in maftich ; the greateft part of this drug ufed 
in Europe is the produce of this ifland, and the 
profit upon it greater than would be imagined 
by one unacquainted with thefe things.. 

The lentiik on which the maftich is pro- 
duced is not a large tree ; but it fpreads much» 
and makes a very pretty figure. The maflich i$ 
a relin which burixs out of the trunks, as you 
fee the gum upon our cherry and plum-trees ; 
but being an article of wealtn, they facilitate 
its flowing by art. They cut the trees croffwife 
during the heats of the latter-end of fummer, 
and the refm runs out in fmall drops : it con- 
tinues flowing for a long time, and hardens foon 
after it comes into the air. They have vaft 
cri^s, if the weather be dry ; but, if rainy, a 
great deal is fpoilt. We ufe a great deal of this 
drug in Europe *, but the greateft confumption is 
in the eaft : the ladies there chew it by way of 
diverliony and it fweetens the breath, andfaftens 
the teeth. 

The ifland of Scio is full of villages, mod of 
them very pleafant, fome confiderably large. 
We went twenty miles to fee the luias of a very 
odd building: it has been a temple i but to 
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what deity none ventures to guefs, *Tis not large, 
nor ever was beautilul, and it ftands in a nar- 
row valley, and muft have been very little in 
fight, of one would think in eftimatibn, ' at the 
time of its greateft fplendor. They write of the 
amours of Neptune with * a nymph of Scio. 
There is a fine fpring under the temple -, but it 
is not a large one. 'We were at one time in 
doubt whether it might not be that famous wa- 
ter which deprived people of their fenfes"; and 
we looked on the remains of the building for 
that infcription which is faid to have been ereft- 
ied to warn people from drinking at it. Certain 
it is we law the remains of marble, on "Which 
fomething had been written, and which feemed to 
have been placed in the out wall of the edifice; 
but the letters were obliterated. However we 
ventured the better experiment of trying the wai- 
ter : we all drank, and that heartily of it ; but J 
think we are as wife as we ufed to be. 

You would not imagine how fond the ptefent 
Greeks are of claiming fome merit in regard to 
Homer. I love them for the reverence they 
pay to a man who did honour to their country ; 
who was indeed a gloiy to the world: I told 
you of his tomb ; we here were led to his fchool. 
^ The people of Scios are among the number of 
thofe who claim the honour of having had him 
born in their country ; and they produce this 
place, where tradition fays he was taught the 
firft rudiments of his poetry, as a proof of his 
spending his youth there. 'Tis a ftrange place 
for a fchool ; you 'woufd fooner guefs it to nave 
been a fifh-pond, or a fountain ; a large bafin, 
with a Neptune, or fome figure or other to 
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Arow up the water, *Tis a kind of Bafin of 
about twenty feet diameter, and no great depths 
hewn out of a folid rock at the foot of mount 
Epos. The fides are cut fo as to be fit to fit 
upon, and in the middle there rifes a fquare 
piece of the rock, on which are carved the figures 
of fome iions *, but at prefent one might as eafily 
take them for flieep or oxen. 

*Tis probable that Homer was either of Smyr- 
na or of Scio ; but as to this fchool, though 
called Homer's, it feems more probably to have 
been a place where other people ftudied Homer's, 
works, than where himlelf had fhidied. The 
prominence in the middle was the place of tho 
snz&tTj and the youths fat round the rim of the 
bafin. The Homerides we know were Sdansv 
and this feems to have been a place of ftudy for 
their youths. 

They 2st not content with boafting this fchool 
bf Homer; they fhew his dwelling- houfe, the 
place where he compofed thofe divine poems, 
and they reverence it as much as the people of 
Italy do the chimney at which the Virgin drefifed 
her vi£hiab. 'Tis none of the noblefi:, nor in 
the beft condition ; but it looks tolerably well 
for a cottage that has ftood pretty near three 
thoufand years. 

Scio is one of the befi: of all the iflands to live 
in. Homer was of a country, if it be true that 
he was born here, where there was good wine in 
plenty, and that, in modicrationy is no enemy to 
the poet's genius. They have provifions of all 
kinds in great abundance, and even the fineft are 
in the reach of the conunon people : partridges 
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irt is cheip ^s butcher's meat ; tiiey breed diem 
as we do chickens. 

Caftit) is the capital of the ifland of Mytilen^t 
anciently called Lefbos» The old writers ipeak 
of it as a large and a magnificent city ; and if 
they were filcnt, its prefent ruins would fpeak 
fufficicntly for the truth of it, I have no where 
feen more numerous remains of ancient fplendor* 
The ftreets of the prefent town, and the coun« 
try all about it, arc covered with fragments of 
marble columns^ and other parts of great build* 
ihgs, mod of them executed in the moft ma* 
fterly manner. I was ftrangely pleafed with the 
elegance of fome pillars^ large puts of which 
I faw in fome of the walls : they are of white 
marble, and are fluted fpirally : the polifh yet 
remains on feveral parts of them, and thee have 
an appearance of uncommon beauty and mag^ 
nificence. Pieces of chapiters, friezes, capitals, 
and bafes are all over die country about, as com- 
mon as the rudeft ftonea : and we &W a great 
many bas-reliefs and infcriptions; but, unhap«> 
bily for our curiofity, the figures were worn off 
trom the one, and the letters from the other. 
The difpofition of the prefent buildings is won^ 
derfuUy elegant ^ they ftand in a deep ran^ all 
along the coaft, and have a moft beautiml ef- 
feft as we approach them from the fea. 

The town of Caftro is not near fo large as that 
of Scio^ though the ifland is larger ; nor is it ib 
well built. The face of the country is pleafanc, 
and the land in general fruitfuL There are 
mountains ^ but they are not high nor craggy, 
but well (haded from the fun by the trees, and 
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covered deep with the common fdl of the Uud; 
fome of the bdft plantations are on them« 

Thefe ifles in general abound in quarri^ of 

beautiful (tone* M s found near the pcNt 

a vaft rock of jafper running into the fea^ and 
he traced it up -the country, where it difcoVered 
itfelf in feveral places. The ground-colour is 
green^ and the fpots and lines white, with fome 
little red among it. The rock is not continued 
as in the beds of marble > but is divided^ as it 
were by nature, into a number of feparate blocks 
and mailes : but fome of them are larg^ enough 
for the cutting of pillars and ornaments that 
would make a great figure. 

Tenedos is another of the pleafant iflands of 
the Archipelago. I fet out in this letter with 
telling you I was got among fuch, and I fhall, 
I fancy, continue among them. It is not eafy 
CO defcribe to you the beauty of Tenedos as one ^ 
approaches it The coaft has feveral indentings, 
and the city foUtrws the courfe of them, and 
covers all the (hore. Behind there is in view a 
large old building ; and, fardier up, hills ; fome 
of them very hi^ but all covered with ver- 
dure. Teitedos is a fmall iiknd, in comparifbn 
with thofe I have Utely quitted : ^tis not very 
far from rouAd in its figure, and it is no wherfe 
above fix miles over. It was once famous ; but 
at prefent there remain no marks of its ancient 
magnificence. It fell with Troy, near which it 
ftood } and we have been at a great deal of 
fruitleii pains in enquiring after antiquidei in it. 

. Nicaria is* pleafant, but very Angular in its. 
aj^arance. All the iflands hereabouts have very 
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confpicuous hills in them '; but in this they arc 
very romantic : they are high and (harp, and 
run quite acrofe the ifland. They arc not burnt, 
or barren -, groves of vaft extent cover the 
greateft part of what iy uncultivated of thcm^ 
and they abound with wafer the fineft and cleareft 
in the world. Though the ifland is naturally 
rich, the people are fo idle, that they almoft 
ftarve in it. The country never was well peo- 
pled ; and at prefent, though it might be one 
of the richeft, is one of the pooreft of the Le- 
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LETTER CXXXn. 

IF I write to you lefs frequently than I ufed, 
it is not that I fee fewer objefts^ but they arc 
.too much alike. When I have defcribed to you 
one burnt rock, you have all the idea that I 
could convey to you in the defcription of a thou- 
fand. One piece of ground ftrewed over with 
ruins is much the fame with another ; and the 
fame words mull be employed in defcribing of 
broken chapiters^ and obliterated bas-reliefs. 
Thefe are all ,we meet in thefe iflands ; for the 
perfeA ones have been long ago carried away. 

Since I wrote to you I have been upon fcvc- 
ral of the places famous in ancient ftory : and 
I think I have matter of fome entertainment for 
you ; though I am confcious I want variety, 
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Samos is not fo full of beauty a^ the lafl 
iflands I have vifitcd. \Tis a large ifland, and 
well peopled ; but, excepting the plain of Cora, 
which is indeed a fweet place, I have hardly 
met with worfe profpeds. Juft by this plain 
we faw the ancient town of Samos : 'tis a heap 
of heavy ruins, rather grand than elegant, and 
in that anfwering to the delcriptions that are left 
to us of it when in its glory. The prefent 
towns upon the ifland are moderately well built ^ 
but the people are lazy and nafty, efpecially the 
. women. Europe is the country of the world 
for cleanlinefs among that fex, and, of Europe, 
my own little England is the place where they 
are cleaneil. 

Befide the general trafEc of fruits, the ifland 
produces fome drugs, particularly a good deal 
of fcammony ; but they are not cleanly in the 
gathering it : 'tis always dirty, and they often 
play tricks with it. They will thrufl in itones 
to increafe the weight, and often niix other 
things with it; 'tis therefore little valued, as 
uncertain in the operation. They have iron 
mines, and might work them to a very great ad- 
vantage ; but they want two great requifites, 
knowledge aad induflry. I don't know whe- 
ther I have already ihade you naturalift enough 
to know, that, where there is iron, it is no 
wonder that okcr is found. They have that, 
and emery, and the loadflone always common ' 
here : they are indeed natural attendants on iron. 
We picked up fome fmall pieces of the magnet, 
that are very good ones. All the way down from 
. the ancient Samos we faw a vaft quantity of an-^ 
tiquities, and about the hills tomb-ftones innu- 
merable I 
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mtphlc ; biit we found no figure, date, or in- 
ibripdon on any of diem, to inform us exa^y pf 
what time diey were, or to whom ereded. 

The brow of die mountain, on wMch the 
elder part of the ancient city ftood (for it ws$ 
gready extended a confiderable time after it was 
firft built) ftill (hews remains of vaft buildings } 
and we faw the place were there were once the 
remains of a theatre. You will guefs the extent 
ef this ancient edifice, when I tell you Cora 
was in a great meafure built of its ruins. We 
entered a beautiful g^tto a little lowar down, a 
work of nature, excelling, in my mind, all thofe 
of art. You will be in pain at my entering on 
the particulars of another grotto, after I have 
defcribed fo many ; but be eaiy on that head : 
'tis impoffiUe for you to conceive how ihidious I 
am to avoid tedioufnefs and repetition. Aldiof 
I had fecn many grottos in thefe iflands, I was 
greatly pleafed with this -, and, as I found fomer 
thing new in the place, you will in the der 
feription. 

The roof and fides were covered all over with 
congelations as in the others ; but they were 
lingular in their nature : they weie the bnttldt } 
ever fkwj and, inftead of^the brown hue of 
iome, and the pure cryftalline brightnefs of 
odiers, found in the famous grotto, thefe were 
all of a pure fnow white. ' 

What gave me mofl forprife and plcafure m 
the obfervation was, that the fides and ends of 
them were Ipangled as it were with litdc bright 
"foots of gold. On examining thefe, we found 
wcflfi to & regular cubes, as if cut by art, and 
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pdiiihed by the niceft hand. They now looked 
rather brafiv than gilded, and they were icattered 
over the wnite furfaces, feme fingly, others in 
clidlers. I imagined them foiid brafs; but 
M a made me bluih when he reminded me 
that brals was no natural body, but a compofit- 
tionofart, made of copper and'zink. He tol<ji 
me thefe were only concretions of what, in Corn* 
wall, we call mundick, a kind of mineral com- 
pofed chiefly of fulphur, but afluming occa-- 
fionally the colour of brais, filver, or gold* 
What was the moft furprifing, was die place in 
which we faw thefe little cubes of it. They were 
upon the furfaces of the drop-ftones, bodied 
formed long fince the rocks to which they ad- 
hered. I hare obferved to you already that it is 
the opinion of my ingenious frieod that thoie 
congelations are formed from ftony particlqs 
raifed in vapours from the depths of the earth. 
This muft be the cafe alfo with regard to the 
inundick which forms thefe cubes y it muft have 
been raifed in fmall particles in vapours from 
the depth of the eardi, and have formed itfelf 
into thefe concretions } when thofe vapours, 
condenfed by the cold of the grotto, became 
water, adhered to the furface of the ftone, and 
finally left die felid matt^ there. 

If this be allowed, as furely reafon muft al- 
kyw it, we faw cryftal, and fpar, and mundick, 
fome of the hardeft and heavieft of ^ all natural 

Strodu&ions raifed in vapour ; and in this mun- 
ick particles of metals, for it always contains 
feme. If this be die e^, if ftones, fulphiHrs, 
-and metals can be raifed in vapour, how do v^ 
know that all our mines are not dius lilled i 
Surely it would be no very rafh cdnjedhire to 
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fuppofe th^t the great bodies of atl metak and 
minerals lie at or near the centre of the earth, 
whither their own gravity ought to have carried 
them in the original ftruiture of the globe, and 
that all our prefent mines of them are filled by 
particles from this vaft quantity, raifed in va- 
pour, and, deferted by tliat vapour, concreted 
into water within thofe cracks of rocks in which 
we find them. 

But to return to the antiquities of Samos. I 
have defcribed to you many a Roman aqueduct, 
give me leave to mention to you \\ hat pleafed 
me greatly in the obfervation, a Grecian one. 
It has none of the pomp of the Roman works 
of this kind ; but all the conveniency that was 
in them may be feen was in this, even by the 
poor remains that exift of it. 'Tis not of mar- 
ble, or decorated with fculpture ; 'tis of plain 
brick, but of fuch bricks as have lafted theic 
two thoufand years ; and, if men will let them 
alone, will laft two thoufand more : they arc 
firm, and finely put together. 

The great work mentioned by Herodotus as 
one of the boldeft attempts of the Greeks, is 
(till to be traced in Samos. - Eupalinus of Me* 
gara has the honour of having undertaken it, 
and the greater honour of having feen it executed. 
The hiftorian tells us, that they cut down nine 
hundced feet deep into the native rock, and car- 
ried ot/L the channel near a thoufand yards, to 
convey^ the water of the charming fpring to the 
town of Samos. The opening and part of the 
channel itfelf is ilUl to be feen> the greater pare 
is filled up. 

The 
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The Afgonaua added more religious edifices 
tiian one to Greece. The famous temple to the 
Samian Juno was of their building-, the remains 
lof it are feen to this day. The image of the 
goddefs was of wood ; but though the mate- 
rials were poor, theftatuewas of the higheft 
rank •, miracles were recorded of it : and what 
not a little added to its credit was, that a dead 
calm coming on foon after the Tyrrhenians had 
carried it away, the fuperftition of the pilot at- 
tributed it to the angfcr of the goddefs ; and 
fancied a favourable wind that fprung up as foon 
as they had returned it, to be the efFe£t of an- 
other vifu of Juno to iEolus, 

Enthufiafm has. been a powerful motive at 
all times t you will not wonder that in fo fuper- 
ilitious an age, and among fuch fuperititious 
people, the miracle brought a concourfe of pert* 
fons to the ifland. A temple little inferior in 
riches to the houfe of Loretto contained alfb 
this holy and this wooden image. The famous 
Jupiter of the little temple by the Roman Capitol 
wastaken.fromthe court before this edifice •, and 
Auguftus reftored thofe of Minerva and Her- 
cules, which had been carried away at the fame 
time with it. 

There yet remain fome broken columns, and 
fome bafes that have belonged to others •, they 
now lie upon the fpot, -and are perhaps as ele- 
gant as any thing we have remaining of old 
time. They are of the mofl beautiful marble, 
and highly wrought. There are other fragments^ 
which lie at diflances about, and mark the ex^ 
tent of the building to have been very great. 
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Herodotus, who had feen it, calls it the largeH. 
pile of the kind that he ever faw. Rhsecus, a 
native of the iiland, was the archited. There 
ii fomething fingular in the columns that remain; 
but it feems to be onlv the Ionic order before it 
was arrived at its perfeftion* 
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LETTER CXXXIIL 

I Was interrupted in my laft. I had then been 
at Patmos alfo ; but I have not had oppor- 
tunity to add the account I had taken minutes 
of from that ifland in rtiy letter. They call it at 
this time Patino. *Tis not the pleafanteil of 
the iflands, nor the worft. Its ports are fine 
ones, arid its foil fertile, fo d^at I wonder it is 
n5t ftiore inhabited, and better cultivated. We 
hud been but a tittle while here before we were 
advifed to go and fee the convent. 

lliis convent, as they call*it, (lands on a very 
high and almoft inacceflTible rock* *Tis a cita- 
del, and has'feveral irregular but ftrong towers. 
*Tis at this time ufed as a monaftery. They va- 
lue the paintings of the chapels, and fet at a 
high price a very fight <>f the remains of their 
ftint and patron ChriftaduJus. They have a 
tradition, that, at his inftigation Alexis Cominus 
built the place. We indulged them in their fan- 
cies -, "tis the way to be -eafy among them : for 
my part, you will judge dvat I had as willingly 
have Icen the bones of any carcafs in Hhe world as 
thole of Kht jgreat fs^. - As to the paintings, 
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\irithout having fccn Italy, one fiiould hold them 
in little efteem. I don't know any thing fo 

contemptible as the modern Greek painting. 

• 

ThoTatmOS isf not themoft defolatciand aban* 
doned of the iflands : it has its difadvantages i 
*tis very bleak; and though the valleys and 
low grounds are well covered with earth, ths 
hills are in many places naked rock, and no 
where well coated. The groves that adorn 
the fides of the mountains in m^ny parts of the 
Archipelago are wanting here. Indeed I don't 
know any where, except on the very barren 
places in this expedition^ that I have feen feweg 
trees. 

You will be lurprife4 wfien I tell you, that, 
in an ifl^d of between twenty and thirty mile's 
in circumference, there are hardly three hundred 
people : but this is literally the cafe in P^tmos j 
one fees jmore women than men among thefeu 
The church of St. John is a much better build- 
Uijg than one would expe£t in fuch a place ; and 
ipdoed^ the houfes on the ifland^ what there are 
of them, are much better built than in many of 
tj^e XTipre peopled places.. 

You may be aflured the hiftory of St* John is 
in the mouth of every infant on this fpot ; and 
you will not wonder that we were eager to fee 
the Apocalypfe, the houfe or hermitage in which 
Uity fay the faint wrote the book of the Revela-* 
tioi^is. The hermitage is a poor place, 'tis fitu-* 
ated Q9 the fide of a mountain, between the 
port delaScala and the convent of St. John, to 
vhich it piroperly beJongs. The way to it is nar- 
row^ and cut down into the rock« The chapel 
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is very fmall, Gothic in ftile, and the archwork 
is very pretty. At a little diftance there is a 
hollow or cavern in the live rock, with a pillar 
of the fame ftone in the middle of it : this they 
call the grotto of St. John, and fancy that he 
wrote the Apocalypfe in this very fpot. The 
rock is cracked above, and the people who fhewed 
us the place very devoutly told us, that it was 
through this crack that the Holy Ghoft di£bated 
to him. They are as fond of miracles in the 
Greek as in the Latin church. We were told of 
a great many that had been performed by pieces 
of this rock, and prefented me with fome frag- 
ments of it. M s will preferve them j they 

contain fome petrified fhells. 

The ifland of St. Minos is one that has been 
as little frequented by travellers as any in the 
Archipelago ; but that infatiable curiofity which 
has carried us to many a defart rock under the 
name of an ifland, would not let it be omitted. 
I am more glad to have feen it than the fa- 
ipous Patmos itfelf. What that offered under 
the name of curiofity, was nothing more 
than the veneration of enthufiafts. I have here 
met with what commands the attention not of 
the fancy, but the underftanding. St. Minos is 
a little hillock rifing out of the lea, and ridged 
in the middle ; its two fides have the appear- 
ance of two difftrent countries, the one fertile, 
the other defolate. That part of it which faces 
Patmos is covered four or five feet deep with 
rich vegetable mould, the other is naked. The 
two parts divide the ifland, and meet in the 
ridge at the middle. Thofe who have not ex- 
amined the general flrrufture of thefe places 
have fuppofed this compofed half of earth, and 
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half of ftone ; but the ifles are all ftone at the 
bottom. Some of them are covered with earthy 
and are fmitful : fome are naked, a:nd are bar- 
ren. This is the half of it of one of thofe cha- 
rafters, and half of the other. The rock is 
marble, as in moft of the iflands of the Archi- 
pelago have it; but it is elegantly diverfified with 
coralloide bodies immerfed in, it, as fhells in 
other ftones. The colour of the marble is dufky, 
brownifh, and thefe are fnow white : the varie- 
gation which they occafion has an appearance 
of clouds and fpots, and is beautiful in the 
higheft degree, 

I write to you from Skyros; but I have 
' lefs to fay about it than about any of the iflands 
where I have fpent lefs time. If one can take 
pleafure in a place becaufe of its having once 
oeen famous, Skyros demands all one's acknow- 
ledgments. The burying-place of Thefeus, and 
the fcene of fome of the not , inconfiderable ad- 
ventures of the more famed Achilles, is a bar- 
ren and an ugly place. There is only one vil- 
lage on it, and if you faw thc^beft room of the 
beft houfe in it (for fuch is that in which I am 
writing this letter) you would not give that the 
preference to the worft in fome of the obfcureft 
villages in England. *Tis the moft rough and 
mountainous place I have feen j the very town 
covers the fides of a high hill^ whofe fhape is 
that of a iharp cpne, and whofe very fides in 
jnoft places are too (beep for the afcent. 

You are not to imagine, however, that be- 
caufe a place i« rocky it is barren -, the cracks 
of the (tones afford vegetables, not excepting 
large trees ; and there area thoiifand fcrambling 
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plants, with beautiful flowers that trail and hang 
about them. St. George is the patron of the 
illand, and they carry about a miracle-workin{ 
image of him on a thin plate of filver fafl:ene< 
to a board. They tell the moft ridiculous ftoric^ 
that I have ever heard of the enmity of this 
image to thofe wjio have defrauded the church 
df its dues. To >\hat purpofe can the church- 
men better call in miracles than to the preferva- 
tipn of the craft ? but they are in the wrong tQ 
expe A ftrJangers to believe them. 

I did not know, when I fat down, that I 
fhould have extended my letter farther than this 
paragraph; but piy friend and companion i$ 
juft come in, and has brought with hijn a curio-r 
fity, which, as it is the produft of this barren 
illaiid, I cani\ot omit to defcribe to you, I have 
pamf d to you the manner in which the filver is 
lodged in its flinty ore in fome of the piines we 
have feen in our travels: the, ifland where we 
now are affords copper, though the natives feem 
to know nothing of it •, and my friend has difT 
covered it lodged in the fame manner as that 
precious metal. A thing extremely beautiful and 
fingular to me, and, as he fays, not before 
known or heard of by ^ny of tjie fearchers of the 
works qf nature. 

He had been fpcnding an hour on the bafe of 
the rock to the north- wcfl: exiimining the plants 
and infefts, when he difcovered feveral ftones of 
irregular figures, arid of a deep, but very beaur~ 
jtiful green colour, in a little rill made by 
the water pouring down a hollow part of the hill, 
after hard rains. The piece which he brought 
ifi was of the bignefs of one's fill ^ but oblong 
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and uneven^ on d>e furface ; its coloor green aU 
over ; its weight not great : I Ihould have taken 
it for a jafper -, but he told mt the coloar vas 
that of an ore, and only fuperfidal. He had 
fplk it by a blow, and the parts were only laid 
together. It fell open in my hand, and, in* 
ftead of a green pebble, as I had expe<2ed, I 
faw a bciown flint. In die centre lay a lump 
of fine bright copper, of the bignefs of a horfer 
bean, and from this there every way ran beau- 
tiful branches of the farte metal. They were 
thicket near the bafe, and grew finer as they 
went towards the furface. They were all of tfaie 
£une pure and bri^t copper, and with the 
brown bafe of the general colour, affiarded x>ne 
of the moft beautiful things I have feen. They 
were no where green, except on the fur&ce. 
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LETTER CXXXIV. 

IT is very kmg, my dear ♦**♦, fince I wxote 
to you i it wifrbc much longer before I write 
agabi ; for I fliail fee you in a week. I am no 
farther off* than Holland, and did not think to 
have written hemre ; bjxt there is no cefilbing the 
impulfe, nor will you think nae tedious. 

M ^s has been, in die moft Tidicidous dif* 

trefs.you can conceive. I dined yeftecday with 
fome £lnglifh : thej idid not know where they 
^ere going in the aueirnoon, fo that it was impof- 
iible^l ihduld leave wmd where I attended- them. 
At my return, iriiick was iate, i found the fa- 

C c 4 mily 
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mily in great confufion. I had been* font after 
throughout the whole town, and my poor friend^ 
the occafion of it. M — s was in cuftody be- 
fore a magiftrate, and about to be committed 
for a robbery. The people of the houfe had 
confirmed his aflertion that he belonged to me, 
and it was a. mark of no common refpeft that he 
wiLS detained in the houfe of the burgomafter till 
I could be found. 

I fhould have been more alarmed at the in- 
formation, had not I gueflcd, the* it was impof** 
fible to have gueffed, what was exaftly the cafe, 
yet fomething confiderably like it. The per- 
fedt honefty of heart of the worthy creature coni- 
vinced me it could be only a confpiracy:or a 
miftake that had involved him i and as the latter 
was much more probable than the former, the 
cafe appeared far from deplorable, 

I found him trembling in the hands of the 
officers of juftice. He leaped with a ftrong 
emotion at the fight of me. I was enquiring 
the occafion of his diftrefs of the perfon who 
had him in cuftody, and the eagernefs of both 
to tell, was making it impoffible. for me to 
hear it from either, when the magiftrate com- 
miffioned one of his upper fervants to defu-e my 
company in the parlour, where the cauie was 
now to be reheard. 

It was not till fome hours after I had the ho- 
nour of being introduced to this gentleman, that 
I was acquainted with the motive to that parti- 
cular reipeft with which I was treated. The 
Welch juftice, I have heard you fay, has his 
hen-coops, the Middlefex magiftrate has the 

palm 
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palm, of his ckrk, and the Dotch man of^ of* 
fice does not want his. methods of receiving the 
gratuities of thofe wh<Mn he is 'aboirt to favour ; 
tor he does not, like his, brother of London, 
truft to the gencrofity of his Client, when he 
can be of ho more ufe to him. The magiftratc 
was in his Chair of office^ and while a iervant 
was whifpering me that he never fat up after ten, 
he was a0liring me that it was barely one, and 
that I had not at all infringed upon his hours. 
On his right-hand fat the plaintiff in the caufe, 
a meagre, mean, and miferable objeft, the figure 
of Shakcfpear's ovcrwhelming-brow*d apothe- 
cary culling his fimples. On the left was placed 
the defendant, between two officers, with a legion 
more behind. In front was a chair of honour 
placed for me. The forms were tedious ; but, 
after declaring my certain conviftion of his hav- 
ing been guilty or no interided crime, I begg'd to 
be informed of the cafe. The plaintiff accufed 
him of making his way fraudulently, and under 
falfe pretences, into his habitation, and privately 
flealing from him goods to the value of about' 
fifteen pounds fterling. It is a cuftom to admit 
the ppfitive oath of the fufierer, without enquir- - 
ing into the particulars; but, at my repeated 
inltance, the thing was explained. 

M s had taken the occafion of myen- 

jgagement abroad to enquire what nr^tural curio- 
fj ties there were in the town, and he had been 
informed that this gentleman had a fine garden, 
and 'the choiceft colleftion of vegetable beauties 
any where to be met with. A Britifh fhilling 
had made his way into the garden, and the ma- 
iler of it, who always watched from a window 
the motions, both of his fervant and thofe 
. i whom 
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ykhotn he attchded on tfaefe occafions* iaw tlm 
▼ifiter rake away the earth with his filers fram 
about the roots of /ome Qjlips, and aduaUy take 
up three of them of the value of five {>ounds a 
piece, and put them into his pocket. The ier- 
vant was produced who attended him in the gar* 
den, and being threatened with die penalties of 
an accomplice if he denied, and promi&d fipoe 
pardon if he acknowledged the truth, he con- 
nrmed the depoficion of his mafter in every par-^ 
ticular. 

Never was perhaps luch a caufe .brought ht^ 
fore a magiftrate •, till this time never was a caulle 
6} pleaded. It was the culprit's turn now to 
ipeak. We cxpe&ed the mofl: earneft aflevera'- 
tions of his innocence ; but there was a point 
much more ellential to him to be cleared : his 
chara6ter as a botanift was dearer to him than as 
an honeft man ; and, half choaked with rage, 
he fet out with the mofl extravagant vehemence 
in this manner : 

Me to fteal tulip-roots ! me to be fond of va- 
rieties! me, that have ftudied natural hiftory 
from my cradle, to meddle with fuch miferable, 
fuch pitiful, fuch contemptible things! Gen^ 
tlemen! Sir! Mr. Burgomafter! for heaven's 
fake. Sir, learn to diltinguifii between a botanift 
and a florift, and don't let my charader iiifier 
in this cruel manner. Sir, a botanift is, I will 
maintain it, the greateftof all human chanu^ers ; 
^ he fludies the works of God's hand, the nu>ft 
beautiful and the mo& ufeful of them all. He 
who knows how to refer the fpecics to its genus, 
the genus to its dais, the clais to its order, the 
order to i;s feries, and the v^xtetie^ to their fpc* 

cic5. 
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citSi Kc is a botanift. He ftudies the diftinc- 
itions and charaders of the genera ; he qonfideis 
the ufc they may be to man ^ and, while he en- 
tert^s himielF, and gives glory to his creator ^ 
in the (hidy, finds out remedies for the diieafes, 
jind relief for the wants of his fbllow-creatures. 
Where do you get bread, where wine, where 
any thing that is necefTary or comfortable to 
hum^ life, but from botany ? Your food and 
your cloathing, your houfes and your phyfic,, 
all the neceflaries and all the conyeniences of 
Bfe, are owing to plants. Botany is the ftudy 
of plants, and botany is the ftudy I follow. I 
wonder people of rmk and wifdom (hould con«^ 
found fuch a noble and ufeful ftudy with the 
pitiful amuiqnent of railing varieties, and fan- 
/eying thepi tp Kave (be ranl^; of fpecies. 

To this purppfe. fpoke the eager, the almoft 
Infpired M— s his oratipn in praife of botany. 
HsBC memini & viftum fruftra contendere Thyr- 
(im. He would have gone on till day-li^t ^ 
but the fober magiftrate interrupted him with. 
Friend, friend, what is all this to the purpofe ? 
Did you fteal three tulip-roots from this man's 
;arden ? thr^e of the fineft fpecies of tulips that 
le had. This he fwears : did you, , or did you 
pot ? what have you to fay for yourfelf ? 

My God ! my God ! exclaims Mr-. — ^s, what 
have I been faying all this while ! Pleafe it your 
^orlhip to hear me, I'll maintain it, Fll prove 
it, before all the bptanifts in^Europe. Don't 
chink, iir, that I call this paltry florift one ; Til 
maintain it that there is but one fpecies of tulips 
in the world ; there nevejT was any more ; there 

never will be any more : for nature created r 

Hold, hold^ friend^ faid tlie burgomafter, it is 

not 
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not nature that creates, it is God that created all 
things.-i*-— Well, well, God created, rejoins 

M s ; God and nature is the fame thing, is 

not it ? No, cries out the zealous magiftrate : 
take care what you fay ; take care of blaiphemy ; 
that is worfe than theft, friend ; take care. Well, 
let who will create them, continues our diftrefied 
friend, the fpecies created are all preferved as 
they were ; there has not been one loft, nor one 
added -, there is not one more, nor one left thaa 
there was, though a thoufand generations. You 
talk about God's creating, and nature's creating ; 
why if God created but one, and this man pre- 
tends to hare raifed three\ why he created two 
of them. Three, exclaims the florift, I have 
above fourfcore that I raifed myfelf this very 
feafon ; no body ever faw one of them ; there 
never was one of them in the world before. Now 
who blafphemes ! now who blafphemes ! cries 
out M — ^s; but I know who it i$ that has 
faid in his heart there :s no God. There is no 
great reafon for one indeed, if a Dutch florift can 
lupply his place. 

I found we were now entering on difputes that 
would have lafted too long ; the magiflxate grew 
impatient, the plaintiff outragious, and I de- 

fired M s to come to the point. Well, fir, 

fays he, I will ; but to have one's reputation 
butchered in this barbarous- manner ; to have a 
botanift accufed of concerning himfelf about va- 
rieties. But the point is this : the tulip is but 
one plant, but a fpecies ; there is not, nor ever 
was, any more than ope fpecies of it in the 
world. 1 his, fir, is a native of Cappadocia ; it 
grows wild there in the fands, as our daifies and 
butterflowers do in the meadows. Some curious 

botanift 
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botanift,hisnameis now loft, brought it firft into 

Europe, ii> the year 155Q, and fince that time 
thefe variety-makers, thefe fcandal to all natural 
biftory, thefe florifts, whom I hold in more 
contempt than I do— but I cannot fay what, 
nothing is mean enough, have fowed it, and 
planted it, and replanted, and tranlplanted it, 
till by ftarving and overfeeding, by haftening 
and delaying its flowering, and by one unnatji- 
ral artifice or other, they have made the flower 
of various colours. . This is all, and thefe they 
call fo many fpecies. My heaven ! for me to 
be fuppofed to meddle with fuch things, what 
would the Sloans, and the JuflTieu's, and the 
Rays, and the Gronovius's fay to me, to hear 
of fugh a thing ! 

The whole court was all this while in one un- 
interrupted ftare upon M s and upon one an- 
other. I faw no end of the caufe, and I faw the 
plaintifFmore violent on the infult on his charac- 
ter and art, than on the lofs of his roots. His 
fervant aflured me, for all my friend's learning, 
that he had really taken the roots, and had them 
now in his pocket, as would foon be proved. I 
faw the whole matter, and I begged to fpeak a 
few words with the profecutor and with the ma- 
gifl:rate in private. The room was cleared, and. 
I told them. Gentlemen, this is an unfortunate 
Englilhfnan, whofe friends have defired me to 
take l^im with me over Europe, to try the ef- 
fefts of a change of air. He is, upon my ho- 
nour, an honefl:, good-natured, worthy creature 
as ever lived upon the earth, and is very^ fobcr 
upon any other uibjeft j but if you talk of natu- 
ral hiftory, or botany, or any thing of this kind, 
he is out of his fenfes- I don't doubt, fir, con- 
tinued 
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timied I, but he has taken the roots 70U fpeak 
of: I know the fight of fuch a garden as yours 
will at any time throw him into a fit. I beg 
you will let me pay you the price you are pleafi4 
to fet upon them, an4 b^ pardon in die beS 
manner I am able for the trouble it has occafione4 
this gentleman in his office, and Vl\ take care 
be fhall be better watched whei^ 1 am abroad for 
the future. 

The burgomailer had been all along fu(|Hciou$ 

of his fenfes, from the llrange words he msidp 

uie of in his diicourle. The florift was con- 

vinced he' mufi: be ^lad, from his underftanding 

his profeffion. The matter coft me about two- 

and-twenty pounds, and I took the fweating 

culprit home ^th me* 

• • • 
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IGave yojLi, three days fince, an account of 
M -s's diftrefs, and the manner in which 

I brought him off : *tis a fecret to him hgw I 
executed it. I believe, if he wds informed of the 
terms, he would throw himfelf into the hands of 
die law again, and fuffer the punifhment of the 
crime, rather than efcape it at the expencc of 
the char.after of his wits. 

I thought I had done with the ftory^ but 
diere is fomething fo fingular in the ' real occa- 
fion of his exploit, that I think you will be 
pkafed with the relation* I am charmed with 
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; but I don't exped b much rapture fiom 
[m on fuch an occafioa: you $xt not beaxnitig^ 
naturalift. 



It was natural for me to a& my gpod 
how he had incurred hph a cedlire, by what 
accident he had thrown hi& charaAer in the way of 
fuch an accuf^tion. I bad dettrmined as decent* 
Iv as I could, to have introduced this at break- 
fall ; but he, who is of aU men the eag^eft on 
all occaiions, prevented mq in my intention ;. 
he was at my bed-fide before I was/ up. You 
fay you are fond of natural knowledge . &ys he ; 
get up, and let me take you to thi« Dutchman's 
gardiui, and ihew you the ftrangcft incident I 
ever yet difcovered. libued to hear him talk 
of entering die fatal gtpundsgaini but. a thiril 
^f knowledge abforbcxl all his lodier faculties. 
He had not ittgard enough dturcn bar his reputa-* 
tion, though attacked with an aGCu£ition of a 
robbery, to think of once juiUfying it to me, 
while the ol:geft i)f his tef^arches engroiled his 
whole attention* I conJSmfied, on condition of 
his taking up no more tuUp-roots ; but he told 
me. Yes, we flfiould, or d& he ikould have a 
very mean opinion of . my loire for the fiudy for 
the fumre* I fknt to die fk>rtft, that we begoed 
leave to fee his g^en again* aod» jf he pleafed, 
fhould purchafe fome more roots ; but I begged 
th^t him&lf would irttend us. We were received 
with great civility i but the ^yes of our hoft I 
found were very attentively fixed <Qn the mad* 
man. As we went oahewa$fiu' baring the roots 
df ieveral tulips ; fautIi>cgg|cd|ifteiepvantof the 
Diicc^man might btJtmpl(jff^ Co |3drevent mii« 
chief from his eager Vigors. The mafter of the 
garden ^intkd at thf way of judgiogxaf tulips by. 

looking 
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looking at the roots ; and, when M-^ ^ aikccJ 

^le price of feveral, fhook his head, and i'aidy 
Poor gentleman ! they are not worth fixpence a 
piece ; they are the worft flowers in the garden. 
I dxought his head was ttirned indeed \ Among 
.the number M — »-s pointed to a choice oncy 
and, on its being bared, afked the price as be- 
fore^ Ten guineas^ replied the Dutchman ea- 
gerly^ but, on looking nearer y he fhook hi5^ 
head', aad faid. Sir, you was fo generous yef- 
tcrday I won't deceive you. It is the beft flower I 
have ; but I fee the worm has been at it, and it 
is not worth a farthings ■ Take it up, faid he to 
the fervant, and give it the geritkrtian. It is 
worth nodiing, I won't have a farthing for it. 

Worm-eaten ! replied M ^s eagerly, why fb 

are all thefel have pitched upon, or elte I would 
not give a farthing for them. Worm-eaten ! fb 
are all the three I took up yefterday, or elfe I 
had never meddled with them. Look you here, 
fiaid he, turning them out of his pocket, con^ 
vince your own eyes ; why this is the very rca- 
fon why I bought them. The Dutchman was 
now convinced the man was mad indeed. He 
honeflly told me they would never come to any 
thing afterwards^ and added, that he would 
give half his fortune to be able to preferve them 
from this mifchievous accident. 

As we continued our obfervations and our 

walk, M s ftopt me. Now! now! now! 

obferve that creature. That creature ! replies 
the Dutchman, looking on the fpot of ground 
to which my companion pointed,, why^ that crea^ 
ture's an humble-bee, is it not? No, rejoins 

M 5 furely. It was not you that I fpoke to ; 

but fmce you will have your part in the conver- 

fadon. 
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fation» pray do you know what ^ huthble-be^ is f 
How many wings has a hiunble-jb^ ? Indeed"! 
don't know that, fir, replied the Dutchman* - 
No, I did not fuppofe you did, fays M ' s % 
but bid your man citch one and fee. 

The infed to which M hj had. pcnnted was 

all this while flying round and round the root 
of one of the tulips, with a humming noile. 
The iervant returned from, a flower-bed, about 
which there was a number of thofe bees, with 
'one of them in his^hand, and with many^ mur- 
murings againft the perfon who had occafioned 
his being fent to catch it; as he had been (lung 
in a very painful manner by it. The Dutchman 

was afraid to t€>uch it ; but M s feeing the ' 

fting lodged in the wound on the fervant's hand, 
aflTured him bees had but one a piece,' and taking 
it up by a leg, defired the mafterof the gaf- -. 
den to make himfelf wifer than he ufed to be, ' 
and find how many wings a humble-bee, that 
he thought he was fo weU acquainted with,' had. 
The Dutchman put on his fpoSlacles, and count- • 
ed four. It appeared to us all that the creature 
which we now fufiered to fly away again, tuid 
that which was ftill buzzing about the tulip- 
root were the fame fpecies, only M-: *s dlf- 

fented. He k pt us ftill in attention to that, " 
and promifed we Ihould foon fee it bury it- 
felf under-ground. The predi6tibnwasaftrange 
one ; I ftared, the Dutchman laughed at it ; but 
it was verified* The creature at length fettled 
at the bafe of the ftalk, and went to work wilK 
its fore-feet, pulling away little hfiorftls, of the 
mould, and burrowing ftill deeper and deeper^ 
till it was perfedly out of fi^t^ 

Vol. II. Dd 1; 
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It remained under-ground about five: minutes, 
and our attentions were kept up during diat 
time by the affurances of M-* — -s that it would 
come up again, and that he would explain to 
us what it went under-ground abpiit. The 
whole ' procefs' was rery ftrange •, but it ended, 
as: he had fald. He watched* the firft appearance 
of it again, and as it came up, took- hold of it,^ 
by me^s of a" pair of forceps, which he always 
carried about him for foch pyrppfes. From 
thefe he very deliberately tooK it between his 
fingers, allof us exclaiming about his being ftung : 
h^ laughed, and bad the Dutchman coUnt the 
wings of this creat;ure. He could make oiit 
but two: inftead of fubmitting to M — r-s's 
triumph, he very fedately obferved, that fomc 
humble-bees he fuppofed might have four wings, 
and fpmebutfwor' Yes, replied the ihfuldng 
viftor, and fome may have ftings, an4 fpmc 
none. This is a humble-bee with two wings, 
and ne*er a fting ; wjiat would you fay to a man 
that told you of a tulip that had two flowers upon,- 
a ftalk and ne'er a root, one would be as wiiie a 
fpeech as the other. 

After this, turning about to me. This is a 
fly, faid he, of the dipterygious kjndi andrp- 
femble^ the humble-bee fo pcrfeftly, that a com- 
xnan eye does not diftinguifli it. The fize, the 
colouring, the ihape, the note as it flies, all are 
eita^ly the fame ; but it is as different in reality 
as an eagle from a robin-red^breaft. It is to this, 
continued he, that the dcftruiftion of thefe foots 
is owing. This creature*s egg produces a wonxii, 
which, after it has lain about a month in that 
ftate, enters into a period of reft in thp cryfalis 
'* ftate. 
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iUte^ iis the filk*worms, and odier caterpillars 
do, and from thence aflumes the perfed winged 
form, aiid flies about in the manner of its pa- 
rent. Nature ha$ allotted the root of the tulip 
as the food oi^ this worm ; and inftind, which 
is the language of naityre, has didated this or- 
der to the parent. . What can be fo amazing^ 
oontinued he, i;o the enquiring eye, as to fee, 
among the mujltitudes ot the caterpillar kind, 
the fpecies of which are not fo few as a thou- 
fand, that every one is hatched upon the pecu- 
liar iiirub or plant which is its food, 

. Each of thefe infeds has its allotted, its ap- 
propriated leaf, which, and which only; it can^ 
ted upon. Nature has determined its tafte, 
perhaps its very organs, as well as its appe- 
tites, to this only. It ^has no power to find 
this n«;eirary vegetable, unlefs it be thrown into 
its way, and therefore conftantly is fo. Tho 
caterpillar of the willow would ftarve upon the 
lime-tree^ the caterpillar of the jeflamine would- 
find no food upon the elm ; nor will that which 
cats the cabbage touch the fun-flower. It is 
not that the juice of one of thefe plants is in 
itfelf more pleafant or more nutritive than that 
of the odiers, that caufes the diftindion : the bit- 
tercft vegetables are the favourire food of fome 
peculiar fpecies ; nor , can the ftrongeft nor the 
fevereft armature defend them. The thiflJcs 
and the thorn-buflies are as thick befet with 
thevr inhabitants as the lilie or the Jilac i ah4 
the reptile that would ftarve upon the lettuce, 
is an epicure upon the nettle. 

■ 

Strange as the variety of taftes and as the ap^ 
propriation of peculiar food may feem to us 

D d 2 when 
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when wc regard this lower part of the creation^ 
the means of .their enjoying each its appointed 
kind are ftill more ftrangc. Eveiy caterpillar is 
the offspring of the egg of fome Ipceies of but- 
terfly. The butterfly does not feed on leaves of 
any kind ; how then is it to know what fhrub, 
what tree, what plant will be the proper food 
for the offspring about to arife from its eggs ? 
ignorant asr it is of this, the fuperintendant hand' 
direfts it, and always right. The creature flics' 
.without hefitation to the peculiar vegetable that 
will be the proper food of its progeny, and on 
that, and on no other, it dcpofits ' its * eggs. 
*Tis hence that the naturalift knows on wjiat 
plant to feek the reptile that will afterwards be 
this or that fingular kind of fly, and he is never 
miftaken. The young brood find Aat food 
which it would have been impoflSble for them to 
have gone in Icarch of, betore, and all about 
them; and they devour of it till the time of 
their reflring to undergo that change which givcj 
them the form of their parent : and under which, 
they, like that parent, aftuated they know not 
how or why, take the fame fteps in favour 
of an ofl&pring they know not, nor are to 
know, any thing of, and perifli after they have 
laid the foundation of a fucceeding feries. 

As in all thefe nature has pointed out the 
road to food for the fucceeding young, Ihe has 
taken the fame care for thofe of this little fly j 
but (he has fet the creature a harder tafk in the 
procuring it. A root at fome diftance under 
the furface of the ground is the only food for 
the young to be produced from its eggs- Na- 
ture, which has appointed this, has informed^ 
by her fupreme law, the creature of the necef- 
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fity of lodging the fource of her progeny in the 
proper place. She makes her way into the 
earm, (he wounds the root^ and in that wound 
ihe depofits a fingle egg. This done, fhe makes 
her way up into the air again, to repeat it on 
another. And in this manner will one fly wound 
a great number of the roots. The egg lodged 
in the pynfhire, hatches at its appointed time i 
the worm which is produced from it erodes the 
root to the very centre ; it preys on its juices, 
and even on the membranes and moft folid parts, 
till it finds the period of reft approach : it then 
cats it^ way out of the root at fome part nearer 
its top, and lies on the furface of the ground 
in a ftill, inactive, and feemingly dead ftate, 
covered by a kind of fhell formed of its own 
dried ikin ; till, at the appointed period, this 
Ihell burfls open, and the fly appears in all re-^ 
fyt€ts like to its parent. 

The Dutchman ftared with a Arrange amaze- 
ment on the fpeaker, and whifpered me that he 
talked feemingly very fenfibly, for all it was 
fuch a mad chimera that he was ipeaking about. 
We purfued the difcovery ; and on taking up fe- 
veral of the punctured roots in different dates and 
conditions, he fhewed us fome in which the 
punfture had but juft been made ; others in 
which the worm was hatched, and had eaten its 
way to the inner part of the root ; others in 
which there was a fecond hole, at which it, had 
efcaped out. All this was regular in every cir- 
cumftance, the pundkurc made by the fly for the 
lodgment of the egg was always at the bafe of 
the root ; fo that the talk allotted by nature to 
the parent infeft was harder than we had at firft 
imagined, fince ihe was not only to make her 
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way tb the root itfelf, but to the very bQttom of 
it. , When this punfturc was finall, me root was 
always found ; when it was become a large hole, 
the root was always eaten and decaying : when 
there w^ no other aperture in any part oFthe fur-, 
face, the worm was always found within ; when 
there was another, none was ever found, Afi 

this M s predided, arid the cutting of the 

roots always confirmed it. ^Whenever he told 
us the worm was gone, on the appearance of ^ 
fecond hole, we found a dry mell fomcwhere 
near the place ; and this wa^ either intire, witl^ 
the rudiments of die fly in it, or empty from 
its efcape. 

There was no denying, there was no doubting 
any circumftance of the furprifing fcene h? ha4 
been laying down before us. The Dutchman 
g^ped upon hiiri : ^nd he concluded with faying 
to him, Thoygh yqu don't deferve it, Til fliew 
you what a naturalift is good foj: bid your 
jnan kill all thefe humble-bees as you call them, 
as he fees them about your beds, and you*U have 
no more roots worm-eaten. I was in rapture 
with the difcernment, and with the candor of 
my friend ; we parted, and the Dutchman tol4 
me, he would never difpute the wifdom of ^ 
madman again as long as he lived* 

^ ft • 
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LET T E R CXXXVL 

ARE you us fond as I am of the amufiiijg^ 
the* inftruftive ftudies that take up all our 
friend's. Attention, zHd that command no fmaH 
fliare of mine ? I kiiow you are not ; but yon 
have fome tafte for them. Pon't let me tire you 5 
let me ^ve you more. 

Though we had done with the DutcHtnan; 
we had not done with the fubjcft, which his gar- 
den had afforded us. M— — s was for retiring 
to his room with his roots^ and his flies, and his 
worms ; for he had got together a confiderable 
quantity of each. I was highly delighted with 
the courie of the difcovery,. and I be^ed Jiim td 
let me accompany him to the end of his obferva-t 
tions. Nothing givjes the thorough man of 
fcience fo gre^t a pleasure as the leading others 
into it ; nothing charms him like their earneil:* 
nefs in the purluit. He placed his boxes on the 
•table with great rapture, and began to take out 
their contents. 

'Tis always his cuftom to begin fcom the 
earlieft period of his fubjed, and trace it to the 
maturity. He feleded from his whole cargo a 
root that feemed hardly touched ; to me it would . 
have appeared a perfedt one. He took out for 
the comparifon one of thofe which were moft 
eaten. He fhewed me the hole at which the 
worm had made its way into that ; and now, 
fays he, mark its lituation, and let us examine 
this in the fame place, and we fhall foon find 
whether I am right in fuppofmg it to be touched, 
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I examined it all round •, I fearched carefully in 
the place parallel to that where the hole was in 
the other, and I found a little fpot in dm. A 
naturaliit is nothing without his magnifying- 
glafs -, he affifted my fight with one of thefe, and 
I foon difcoveied that what appeared a fp^ck^ 
was a little hole, round, (hallow, and fiirniflied 
with a white oblong protuberance in the middle* 

The hole you fee, continued M s, is diat 

made by the creature for the reoeption of its egg( 
that white body is the egg ; firm as it appears, I 
)¥ill foon remove it. He cut the end of a toodi- 

{)ick finer than ordinary, and with it foon dif- 
odged the egg intire. We did not now won* 
jder that it had adhered fo firmly, the reafon 
was obvious. It was furnifhed with two Aarp 
points at the farther end, and thofe had been 
ihick into the body of the root by the creature's 
force in laying it. 

The egg had nothing Angular befide this ; ir 
appeared foft and glofly on the furface, and was 
perfeftly white as marble. From this we pro- 
ceeded to examine another root, in which the 
hole at the bafe was a little larger. Here we 
faw the Ihell of the egg empty ; but flill adhering 
by the two points that had firfl fixed it down, 
A little way up in the i^perture we faw the crea- 
ture that had been excluded from it; This was 
yet very fmall ; but it was eating its way into the 
body oi* the root with great rapidity, 

It was idle to think of examining this infant 

dfvourer. M s next cut open a root in which 

(he hole was large, but in which there was no ie- 
f ond aperture : in the very centre of this we faw 
the deftroying wtirm very fafely lodged, at its 

full 
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^wth, and enjoying its cxiAencc ^th a pro- 

hifion of food about it. 

• * 

This was in a condition to be examined, and 
he took it out. It is half an inch in lengths 
and confiderably thick in proportion. The body 
$s annulated, or compofed in the manner of that 
of a worm, or caterpillar, of a number of rings^ 
and is of a bright .flelh-colour. The rings not 
very broad, they arc elevated in the middle. 
The two ends are fmall hi proportion to the 
thicknefs in the middle, and both are equally 
fo 5 whence it is not eafy to fay, till the creature 
is in motion, which is the head, and which the 
tail. This is however foon difcovcred when it 
moves : the head, which, in a ftate of reft, is 
retraced within the body, is then thruft out, 
and (hews itfelf of a very lurprifing nature. On 
tach fide appears a round black lucid fpot, fmall 
but prominent, and having all the appearance 
of an eye. At the extremity of it is me mouth 
which is fmall and roufid^ and this, in the fame 
manner as the whole head is, capable of being 
drawn in, or thruft out, at the creature's plea- 
lure. Near the verge of this ftand two brown 
and folid hooks ; they are of a very firm fub- 
ftance, and very iharp at the points. Each of 
^eie is fixed at its bale to a fmall flefhy protu- 
berance, arifing from the fide of the head a little 
above the verge of the mouth. Above thefe, 
but in the fame direction, there fl:and alio a 
pair of ihort bodies, refembling in ftru6hire 
the horns of fnails, but they are not like them 
in form ; they are rounded and thick, and each 
of them is divided into two parts, or forked at 
the end. This is the ftrufture of the head of fo 
iliconfiderable a creatyre as 4 worm» doomed to 
I p^$ 
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pais its vvbole Ufe, except the iaftxiaf, or part 
of the laft day of it, buried in die centre of a 
root at a depth under-ground. The ufe of the 
tcyes, if they are fuclC can be but very Ittde: 
that of the horns is not eafy to be aibertakied i 
Imt moft probably they ferve for feeling about 
the fides ot the hoUoW in the ro6t) to determiw 
where there is moft juice, or what part of die 
rdbt is mod eligible for the pre^t tood. As to 
the {Harp hooks, their bufmefs is muck moie 
obvious : they ferve, in the creature's motions^ 
to draw it along; for the method is to lay hold 
6f any thing with them, and then draw forwati 
the whole body. In ftedii^ alio thev ferve a 
very neceiOary purpofe ; they tear and man^e 
die pieors or the root, that the mouthy whii^ 
is ot a very fimple flrudure, a mere round aper- 
ture, and that very fthall, may be able to fwal- 
low diem, or to fuck but the juice« On the 
back, jufk behind the hinder part of the head^ 
there is a little tranfverfe oval plate, and in it 
are two round holds. At the hinder eiAremit^ 
of the body alio, juit' above the tail, there is^ 
6n the upper psut of the back, fuch another 
plate, and in it are ex^dbly two fuch holes. The 
ufes of thefe are of a very extraordinary kind| 
and' unlike to all that we fee among the larger 
animals; they feirve for breathing. We aie to 
iecolle£^ that this animal is but as it were a caie 
or ihell) including the tender parts of another, 
which are to ffrow and harden within it. The 
ufes of the weaker part of the ilruduie are only 
to move and eat *, and, that the lait may be done 
in an unvnterrupted manner, the office of breath* 
ing is allotted to detached organs, placed at a 
diilance from thofe of eating, and the creature 

inccflandy dr^ws in %nd difchar^es air ftt thefe 
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four opepingSi while die mouth is employed in 
feeding, or while not fo, with no difierence on 
jthat fcore.* 

The fwallawihg of die food with many crca* 
tures is a great obfh'uftion to die aft of breath- 
ing for the time ; with fome it is incompatible 
with it, and if done by the fame or by adjacent 
organs, is altered in the time and manner, or it 
would be impracticable. With us, who havt 
opportunities of cutting our food to pieces, or 
with favages, who have claws that tear it, 'ti^ 
fwallowed in iporfels not fo large as to prevent 
. liie breath making its way at the fame time by 
another pa0age along the fame throat, or it is 
fwallowed quickly, and at intervals which al^ 
)ow breathing between. In the ferpent kind,, on 
the contrary, where die food is often larger 
and muft be fwallowed entire, it is otherwife. 
The fnake breathes, as we do, by means of lungs, 
gnd there is no communication with thofe lungs 
but by means of the mouth and along (he throat. 
A moufe, a larger animal, often becomes 
die food of this reptile, an animal frequendy 
whofe body is much thicker than its own. The 
creature having no afllftance of legs is obliged to 
IVallow this whole ; to this purpofe it wets the 
body all over with its own fpawl or faliva, and 
taking in the head firfl:, fucks down the whole 
by degrees. The getting fuch a prey down the 
throat is often the work of fevcral hours, in all 
which time the neck is diftended to much more 
4 than its ufual fize, and. its whole cavity is filled 
Vp with the prey. Mult not this, it wijl be 
siiked, be fbrangely painful? Much otherwise. 
To us it would be fo ; but to this creature it is 
on the contrary beyond all doubt a pleafure, and 
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a ver^ exquifite one. The tafte of the food ititift 
be enjoyed many minutes, a very long time in 
the fame perfection in which that of a morfel of 
the trxoi^ delicate viand is while in our mouths, 
and this atc^ded with no ill fymptom. What 
would malce it painful, what would make it in- 
deed fatal to us, would be the impoflibility of 
br^thuig during the time in which the throat 
was i^.diilended* The fnake does not breathe 
any more than we could during this time i but 
pature providing for the neceilary incidents of its 
life, has alloted it not to breathe momentarily, 
as we do, but at long intervals ; fo that when 
a quantity of air is taken in, the blood will cir- 
culate in its flow way in thofe creatures, and all 
the purpofcs of life be anfwcred without any 
freih t^ing in of breath during the whole time 
of its fwallowing the prey. 

r 

. Nature generally anfwers more than one pur* 
pofe by the fame end in the oeconomy of the ani- 
mal world, and it is fo in this. The diAance of 
time between the refpirations fervcs not only for 
the neceflary fwallowing food that cannot be 
torn to pieces ; but it makes the water an de- 
ment fuited in fome degree to them, as well 
as the air. The amphibious creatures can^* 
by this contrivance of nature for their breathing, 
take to rivers and ponds for their fecurity, or 
in fearcb of prey, and there remain a long time 
under water without fuffocation or danger. Nor 
are thefe the only purpofes anfwcred by the 
contrivance. 

With the worm before us, the fervices it is 
of are many more. There is to be a time in 
which this now animated covering* this cafe to 

the inclofcd Infeft, which now moves and eats, 

• ■ 
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U to become a dry fiiell, clofed on all parts, 
and ferving to no other purpofe than the defend** 
ing the tender included creature from injuries, ' 
while its limbs harden and grow fit for the in-' 
juries of the air and accidents. . This is a period 
of fome continuance, and in all this time, life- 
Icfs as the whole may feem, the included animal 
may breathe. This is performed by dicfe or^hs, 
though it could not eafily be done by a mouth. ;' 

M-'i — s, when he had traced the worm from 
the egg of its parent, thus far continued his en- 
quiries to the ftate of reft juft mentioned. ' As 
it does not pafs this within the root, it was vain' 
to enquire tor it there. He picked oyt a ropt, 
which had, bcfide the original aperture near the^ 
bottom^ another toward its top ; he openednhat 
alfo, to fhew the truth of his ailertion, that there 
was no inhabitant in any of them after the fe- 
cond hole appeared. The creature now," faid 
he, has eaten its way out : it crawls a few hours 
when at liberty on the furface of the earth, and 
after that it becomes Ihorter. The head and 
^e tail are drawn in, and the two ends of the body 
are obtufe and rounded, and as thick as the 
middle. It now lies perfcdly ftill; the fldn 
changes its colour into a deep chefnut br6wn •, 
and by degrees becomes dry and hard like wood.* 
This ftate is brought on in . about thirty .hours, 
and when compleated, the creature is in what is. 
called the nymph, or cryfalis ftate. It has no 
power of motion ; it appears to all intents and 
purpofes dead ; and it would be eaten up by a' 
thoufand of th(^ little dcvourcrs of the ini^ft 
kind, were it not that the hardened fkin is a de- 
fence, a Ihell impenetrable to their feeUe teeth,^ 
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M— ^s produced fcveral of thefe cryialiie^ 
which he had pickled up near the injured roots,, 
and promifed me that I ihould iee perfed flies 
produced, from them in due time, in all reipedrs 
like the parent infedt that had wounded the root. 
Thefe were (horter and fomewhac thicker tfaaa. 
the worm from which thefhad been formed, and 
indeed had very litde refemblance of it in my 
thins. The annular wrinkles on the body were 
mu(£ deeper, and more obvious, and the whole 
fkin of a higher polifh^ as well as difierenc 
colour*. 

The animal is living all the time under this, 
form, and is indeed growing uoxier its defencer 
ta iti fuU maturity. It is neceflary that it breathe 
in this ftatf, therefore, as well as. in any other. 
Two of its openings fbr that purpofe may how* 
ever ftrve it in this ftate of reft,, and confequenr*" 
ly, though the mouth is obliterated, as there ia 
no farther occafioa for eating, the two apertures 
on. the fore part, which ferved for refpiration,. 
and continued open. Not only thisy but they 
rile in form of tubes, and make a pair of fliort 
eminences refembhng horns on the upper part of 
the hard fhelL 

My infbiiAor in the curious oeconomy of this 
infefb^s Kfe and variations x>{ appearance opened 
with a fharp pair of fcifiars one of the neweft- 
formed fhelJs. He had told me not to be fur- 

friied, or to think him miftaken on any thing 
fhould fee there. He had.reafon for the cau^ 
tion : but he feems in all nature's fecrets, and 
has watched her fo long, that nothing is new to 
him among her works. All that appeared 
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within t^ (hell, |Tom which I was to ei^ed a 
per&ft fly, was aJittle quautiw of white hquor, 
refemhling a thick, cream. He ca^ed in the 
power of his magniiying-glafs, aod made me 
afibre ipyfelffarther,Dv means of that, diat there. 
vfyis yet in this no Vi0ble appearance of more* 
than the iimple fiuid. From this obferTation^ 
k^l of the certaiqty^ of, his prefag^, \ft. began to 
expatiate, on the pfogrefe of thpiiifcdt trJbe which 
have wings, from the. egg to that perfe6b form ; 
to explbde the errors d^the vulgw-, and to let 
irie rigKt in the Hiftory of this little world .: but 
I have tired you ; 1 have tirjcd myfelf too; Nay,. ' 
there is a better realbn why I Ihould Ibpp ^ M — s 
muit be at my elbow, to fee I make no miftakes ^ 
in tranfmitting ta you his harangue on tli|is imb- 
pbrtant fubjeft. ibu wiU by and* by fihd qhc: 
that I ^m interefled: in a]l this pains^t'taHe to 
entertain yoti : while 1 am recounting to your 
imagination the. produce of tny ojbf^tiWr 
and of his initrudtions, X am implanting them- 
in niy own memory. My affiduoys,fi-iend: is at- 
this time in his room ; I ihall defiArtiU we meet; 
and you ihall have the period of this important; 

incident of the tulip- root in my next. 
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LETTER CX3CXV1L 

YOU have heard, fj^s my dogpatieal bit 
ftru&or, of the metamorphofes of infe&^ 
the term is very pompous and founding; but, 
like othei; pompous words^ it mean; noBimg^ 
or, what is much worfe, it conveys anerror. 

You 
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You have been told that the caterpillar, after 
pafling its appointed period in that ftate, changes 
to a butterfly ; and that the cofli, the filthy de- 
licacies of the old Roman epicures, thole white 
worms picked out of rottbn wood, after a due 
time, are in the fame manner transformed into 
beetles •, but the words mifreprcfent the procefs. 

It would be ftrange indeed if nature fhould 
create one animal, in order to change it into an- 
other i the expence to providence could not be 
lefs than that of creating two ', nor is it expli- 
cable in what manner this amazing operation 
fhould be performed, any more than to whac 
purpofe it mould be ordained. Has the in&Gt 
a jpower given to it of altering at pleafure its 
whole frame, and, from a reptile, making it- 
felf a winged creature ? How is it to do this, 
by what means, by the afliftance. of .wtat drr 
gans, or if that, as muft appeai: to any diftin- 
guifhing judgment, be impoflible, where has 
the power been lodged ? Does any othei: crea- 
ture aflTift in bringing it about ? No. Is the air 
empowered to do it? Idle and ridiculous the 
fuppofition. 

Truth often is not obvious ; but it h not 
beyond the power of fcrutiny. The eyes are 
not at One moment able to cpmprchend what i$ * 
the work of many days •, nor to fee at one view 
the appearances which are brought about flowly : 
but afEduity and patience will lead to the clearing 
up of the one; and we are not without afliltances - 
from art that will explain the other. There is 
no change, no metamorphofis of the animal in 
any part of this amazing operation. The whole 
is no more than a gradual and flow difclofure of 
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parts of infinite delicacy, and,fincneli. The 
caterpillar is not transformed into the butterfly,* 
the coflus into the beetle, nor this worm into the 
bee-fly, which you will fee produced from it. 
The feveral animals which are often to appear,- 
exift under the firft forms -, the Jbutterfly is alive 
in the caterpillar, the beetle in. the cofTus, the 
bee-fly in the worm, and all that is to be done 
in either is the unfolding of the inner parts, and 
throwing off^ the outer incumbrance neceflary for 
the defence of thofe while tender, but to be laid 
by when they are in a capacity to bear the air, 
and to exert their funftions. 

r 

Who is able to trace^ evep among the larger 
animals, the firft rudiment^ ojf the chicken fromi 
die fpeck of life in the egg ? Imagination hasi 
Had more fliare than fight in the difcoveries of 
thqfe who have pretended to it. The afliftance 
of powerful glafles might alfo lead m to the 
ftamina of thefe lefl^r animals In their egg ; and 
if imagination would lend her equal aid, we 
might purfue, or imagine we purfued. them 
through the fame round of being in the feveral 
ftates ; but reafon will do more. The whole is 
this : 

'Tis univerfti to the infeds of the winged 
kind that they are not produced in their perfedl 
ftate from the eggs of their parents. *Tis uni- 
yerfal among the infeAs which have not wings 
that they are produced perfed from the egg. 
The fpider is a fpider, the loufe is a loufe, and 
whatever lying experimenters may have aflerted 
about hairy worms in the prpcefs, theflea ishatched 
a flea^ on the^contrary, the biltterfiy is hatched a 
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^tterpillaf , Alhort-li^cdereatufc, ^h many fidhy 
legs I th€ beetle is hatched a cofTus, a maggot 
with fix long and hard legs ; the fiy a worm, witH 
fpinules in the plage^ or elfe with nothing in the 
place of legs. The egg cbntakis the ruoiments 
Af every part of the future fly, pcrfcftly the 
ftmc in (orm as in the parent. The difference 
if, that as in the others <he cempar atirely coarier 
and harder parts are naked unde^ the covering 
Ihell, in thete the more tender and delicate parts, 
Ae wings, the retioilaied eyes, and the anten- 
na? (for none of. theft aj:^ar in the reptile 
ftate) arc covered within the egg by a flcin, 
which fk\t\ ka3 a mouth communicating with the 
ftomach pf the included inle^ and lias legs, 
i^ugh not the fwie with ikoft of the inchicM 
ibrm, yet fo far communicating with them, at 
to have fibres of their mu£}les continued to them, 
tod ferving to carry the ereatwe to diat foQ(f 
irhich is neceftary tor the flippy of what if 
kept within, 



In this ftate is the ftiture fly hatc^d. from the 
«gg laid by its parent. AU ^e parts of an ani^ 
msd Hke that parent exift in ^ young foetus ; 
but, too delicate for expofyre, they are inclofeci 
in a kind of rind, under which they ihew nothing 
of their own iform. The creature within cncreafc^ 
in bulk, and the outer c^tfe iiKreafcfririth it *, the 
parts enlarge, but they do^ ne^ harden; If the- 
<Jaterpilhir be cut open when firfl gwwrr, a cu-p 
rious eye^ well aflUfed by ghUfes, trtll diftortr 
a^t the pait^ erf* the fiiture- prodtidSjon,. into 
which ignorance and error fUppafr it is tran{^ 
fermed. Whca the parts are ftus" arfiired at 
liieir dge 6z% and* proportien, atl dia( remuinr 
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ktheiir ac^iriag 4 proper haK^^fs; ^hl&^ci^^ 
not be done ^hile the creat^e i& in motion i . tlief - 
muft be bff>ke<i in the (pvet^ CenroiatiQns^ of 
thie ftmt c«ie in which t^ej^ ^ in^hid^^ii <H^ 
they moft, by t^eir rigi^iiy and firqineik, tpig^^. 
that motion impolTiblCk 4^ ftate ^f reft)» ther?*. 
fore is neceflary for the parts to* j^ijijiire thelt, 
hardnefS) after they have attained thiit full pro- 
portion* Fdod ^md nou^flifiient were neceflS^/ 
cotheif ^cc^uirbg tlm^ propK^ t^th^yiu'^. 
not ipequMice to. thp har|^{{ii]g of diem. A-ible: 
of abfolia^ tranquiUnr^hea ^ necefiarjr, io "wbiej^ 
there 4a na i^ccaiioa ror iopck 'f hk j^a^ i^ g^vea 
in the nfflnph or chiyj^ali^ fbrm« Xou f^^ » 
thif dry £heU, a body im^o>i:eab^ by any in)- 
puife of ks own ; ia^dkik of fee^i^i./^r th^ 
very org^r^s by wbidi ^ai oi^hi; cp be ^$EMtfQ^ 
are obli^r^ed. Here tiifi^i is the iltuatidn ur^ 
df r which thd illatur9 wi^igs, and eyei^ and cyery. 
o^r p^rt, /yi^ stf th^r^G^wAtiifefi^^Mls tl^ft 
l^^dneia Tii#^ is MqcSk^ tof their jllpdi^ die 
ippulfes.^ tl^e ^tf a|i4 vnddr vhicrh ^ p^w^els^ 
«^ l>fd froffVai^eyeSy ThQ^creati^, ihfpeleffe ^ 
it .appears in tha[c flwi wl|ich yo«f: ha^e ;|^n k^' 
slip ihett I h«ve openai Wore you^ Hve^ r M^ 
^^e^ by this organs I bav^e pqmted ouCr ti^ yor^) 
ffldr as it -dC^res fUctffi ibli^ity oC pP^ «^r 
auvr^ a (Wronger aii4 iniore vigorous Hfcl mdl 
tor4f.- :|V. beg^ t» mcrve and turn the flln^tf 
^GH^t .a^ a certaifv time> aiyil ac lengiB^ m ejf- 

« 

NatUTf?^ pc^i^nt^^ of tbisy.a^wtli as wtff 
other <«cuinftan(9c i|i .^e oetcooomy^ hat ncft 
^nly given the^prinfcipk p( l^ as^ prpirided lot 
i^ incmfeaodgiK)Vingrfo€n^^ but ha(3 fbnasd: 
(he iheli- i^lf re^fting K$ inq>fiUes j\i^ fy iMig « 

lie a ihcj* 
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they'»af c thofe of a creature not yet able to bear 
fhe'Aii^ v but a^ foon^s ever they arc lb violent 
aitd^befpcakthslt period approathed, the fhell, 
formed of what was onde the flcin of the worm, 
is "ho fbitger able to rkfift them, fcut breaks, and 
lets <Wt the prifofteri no longer tmder a neceffity 
i5f beirig kept foth, ' * . 

''< At this paufe'of the harangue hfe took up 
one 9f the whol6 ihells," irid turhing-it round, 
ihade -fne'ob'ferVeia kind of covering as it 
feeilied of fome j^rtui-ei difierent from, thou^ 
Continu6i^s widh,^the reff; and|, after he had 
traced ^ottt its courfe »and'Bgure, he proceeded: 
Nafiifc* has not only ^Bontfived far the biirfting 
6f tlie fhcU at its appt^tcd dmtf ; but fte has 
cbntri^ved^^it ttiSs ih^l be done in an appro-* 
ptidted/manner.' '^Tfetre is a- part of the (hell' 
left ^ekfc^r^ than the lift,' tod againftthat part 
afethe tery ftr6ngeft"OTorts of the' creature 
plac^;^A teength and- hardhtfs were Squired 
^ defclid iflie-covfei^kig fli^tWrom the erofions of 
Jttfe<it«;^}Hch' #erfe too great for the -ftrength of 
ri^ie k^bfed animal to overcome. Nature has 
glvcrf thii defence^ and 'fhe has obviated the ill 
c<dn<e(|^eh^es'; - The- power • the creature is to 
haverof binding its prtfto-houfe is by means of 
broathitig. 'The'org&hi ef this refpiradon I 
hkvc'flfcWn you: thefe 'two horns on the (hell 
comfikitiviate with the cavity of the breiA ; they 
admit air in what -quantities the creature has 
power to draw it in, or to receive it. The con- 
l^uence of a larger quantity of air being token 
in, muft be i fwelling of the thorax ; this fwcl- 
ling within the bounds of the clofe cafe, too 
powerful f6r the ftren^ of that enclofore, is 
the meaftfi -nature has given for the breaking it ; 
^ • * • and 






of ;tb?.JieU fonnJdtew^fe^;paitj^ilja»*^ 
faboP»ture;5 wfla&j%,gi^telt;for9,e,>s emDl^^^ 
againtp.thttn» dipxyB«uteis nafoonei; ia»cpn- 



lifted upi aficl thrown ofT; and there is ah.Qp^ni' 
ing, wt^afr which the new-born infedl: come^.^ 
It ftands on the remains of the fhell till the fun 
and air have expanded and dried its wings, and 
then if kaV^S themibrwerrand flies hrfe a rch of 
its mate, to lay the foundation of a new progeny. 

This, concluded this explainer of the 'works 
and of tl^fi proceffef of -n^ture,,^is. the- real ex- 
plai^atipn pf tl\at rm^^gLn^^ .vjhich hsfe 

been fo.pqrppoully ojbtjvi^ea upcjin tapVorld un- 
3er the name of thV mctamorphofis'of Ipfefts ; 
but you will fee it plainer by much thahl *havc 
defcribed it. /The creature, continued hc^.to 
which that rifq^l Dutchman has ojyed the de- 
ftrudlion of his tulips, ^nd to which yo\a'h^ve owed 
the ample Wiiends pjf thi$'. difquifition, is at her 
work for miny months.- together i and in'cpnfe-^ 
quence,'as in the warmer climates we fee,' at the 
lame time, ^nd os\ the fame tree, buds, bloflbms, 
and fruit, in all ftagps gf growth,- from the firft 
knitting to the full rij^ituntyi fo,* in thef^ fhells, 
if we examine them as we ought, I fhall be able 
to trace to you the progrefs of the creature from 
its firft entrance into this ftate of reft, in which 
it is, as you have feen. in that already opened, a 
fhapelefs mafs of fluid) to the ripenefs of the 
firm fly, ready to claim the wide air for its 
region. ' v 

E e ^ Dinner 
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' piryi^f ^^yrtiptcd m wiji jfricnd from mr- 
(^ff t^> jbtiih in ex<i^:i]don at diat time. The 
^puf- br^Tehiim]^ fie ij^at^ !t is qotitne tq re* 
kte t!|SLe cpnftqueiiaes if it nor. Tou have bU 
Aanmg^^ will be jih&A 19^'di k^ 1 know, 

^1^Q(^ is t ^«- Anotlicr. ojrtpdrtuhity fhall 
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IShaH tire you with my m^ggpt ftonr; but 
you have provecj ycmr patience in tfe 
ceding p^rts or the relation; you fhall not 
^fidfit tnd ccmdufion. 

'Ti$ fkrange what habit will do in the fi^rming 
men for enquiries into the myfterie$ of nature. 
M ^ 8 fpread out upon a flieet cf large whke 
paper a pcoftifion of tne cales of the fly in their 
different ftages of maturity. He had purchafei 
from the gardener of his profecutor all that 
could be picked up of them about die roots ef 
the flowers. The Dutchman had employed the 
fellow to gather them ail up for deftru&on, and 
had devoted them together to die flames, a la* 
crifice to the manes of his deftroyed flowers* 
But Dutchmen will make every dung an article 
of commerce. He fold, at no finaU price, what 
he had devoted to 4cftrudtion, and wc were 
willing to pay it. 
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# 

IV feeing or obferv^tibm wludb is ap« 

qyired 6rcMn oabiCy (hewed ycfelfyciy evjdejuiljf/ 
in my inftru^Qf on this Qccafuin. T9 Rit the 
cafes aH smeared alike-, but, to him, t$xe dif- 
feitnces w rapfe of the fe^ral (bagqs iieere, ob* 
Vioiis. He macfc a parcel of Bttle boxes oifpa'' 
{)er, and he began to pick and fort his treaiure, 
Cutting together tholi^ he liked mto particular 
TOxes, Wben he had don^, he laughed ^ jjyy 
blindnefs in fuppofi^g them all alike. There 
were evident diwren<!:es in colour between thoic 



ef every affi>rtttient } but, between uiofe of tbt 
IwoextxranR, it was black and wMce, 

You i^9 laid he, die dif&renee of tMogs, 
which you fancied all alike. The Hate of refl 
in this creature continues many davs^ and in al{ 
that time the cafe or covering fhell^ which is at 
firft but of a chefiiut brown, grows daily darker 
and darker^ till it Is nearly black. He pointed 
out all the gradations in lus feveral ailbrtments, 
and from them marked the days of ^ir having 
continued, and die ccmfequent aj^uproachea to mas* 
turity* He beg^ by opening thofe of one day 
old i In theib we iaw nothing but the Ih^lefs 
fluid. The nett operatiofi was performed on 
thofe of two days duratioa : in Uiefe we could 
difcover a few ureaks like traces of a pencil ; 
but they were ha^qjukr, and we could determine 
bothinti;. In thole of the third dav we coukl 
tract wc fame lines, marking out, m a vague 
manner, die figure of the nead> breaft, and 
body of die flv. When we cut open thoie of 
ibur days oId> we could &t ail things more 
diilinft. The contour of the leveral parts was 
mqxt dttftmiMtdy marked out; hut mil there 
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appeare4 no.trace,: no fign of I^ !^f^j'>>^QgPi* ^^ 
of any of the other lefler parts. TTKpfc of the 
fifth, the . ITxth^ anft. fcvepth day ihcwcd us tftc 
lines flill plainer, znS. die liquid lefs fan^ lefs in 
quantity.' In an' ei^th day cafe wc i^W-all to- 
lerably hardened : and in one> whicK^ judged to 
be of a ninth day*s]ft^nc^g, we difcoyercd motioiu 
All yet had been perfeQ: (fillncS and repbfe ;; and 
the embryos which wq, *lp4 expofcd o^ore their 
tinie to the air, fcemM rather th? IwacJJed lines of 
an Egyptian mumrny, than , the.* parts/of a 
creature about to ejnler/ihto lifel :'I ]ia4,Yer]f 
fairly traced thepFodiK^ipn from^e ^nutellvifi-: 
bles^pearanceupto this period j'but there fe'emed 
to remain a ^great deal yetito.bpdpne between this 
inoft perfect that I KadTeeiL*ahd the real' entrance 
into life. So it feemed^tqjbie; but, to my in- 
ftruAor in thcfe obfervations, . otherwife- " He 
told me the hext 'ftagewowld be that of the'crea- 
turc ready to open its way 'tp the regions of the 
air; nor did his prom:les^5,eceiye.|J^e•^, He.fe-^ 
lefted, from the parcel of tKe nioft mature, one 
that looked of a deeper brown than the' reft^ 
and had all the figns of being ready for biirfting. 
Me opened it as the otijefs*,;. we idifcoyered in it 
the creature formed exaftlj as in the laft, only 
of a more dry and firm appearance, '.and of a 
ftronger colour, ' and without any the leaft re- 
mains of the fluid about it. Still there was no 
appearance of wings, legs, or head ; ' all was a 
fhapelefs lump, refembling the general fornl 
of the bread and body of the creature froni 
whole egg it had been produced, but nothing 
more. While he was explaining this to me he 
ftartcd with an extravagant furprife, and told 
me he discovered motion iii one of the other ox 
the fame parcel: he felcfted out the cfeatiife'v 

he 



he kidrit, lifdefs afsk appeared, on- a paper;^ 
atid placing ourfelvcs'ar a table pn which he 
laid it in a good light, we fas down to*watch its 
inotions, .♦*..... • /, i 

The motion which 'he hadobfer^ed he fooii 
miade mej)ertdve. irwas a fwelling and*heav<*> 
ing up 61 thatrpart laf >tht; caife where w&$ the M 
or co^r he h^tongbefei^ pointed out to ine; 
All that' he' 'had t(Ad me "of /tlus was itrdrifled in 
the m(3lSt accurate maimeri.* Now the d:>ver be~ 
caime loofe t|t one ed^, it was theniooftnedthe 
whole way :• it wai liftedroSF^'^nd-the end of the 
trunk or breaft of tb^fljr^ appeared. , 






The dilfentbns (Of th}s part which Imd thrown 
off the- cover continued: the ibell tracked dawn 
th6 middle of the: back^ 4u>d more and more of 
the loiMer part-oftheJahiniai appeared. It was 
ftrange, that in alt this^tim^ there was no flgn of 
a head ; but the upper extremity, of the thorax 
leemed Aiutilated, and iookedi as if the head had 
been cut oflF from it. We foon diicovcrcd a. leg 
on the fore part, this was drawn out of the fliell, 
;m^, in a minute after, another on the oppofite 
fide ; thefe fenred now to affifl in getting tt^ crea^ 
ture its liberty/ Sodn^after smother pair appeared, 
the hinder ones, feeming to affift in pufhing 
from the hinder part; for they were not difen- 
gaged till the whole; body was thruft very for- 
ward. Thefe, then,- one after another, were 
dra^n.out, and foon aftei'the whole body was at 
liberty. , , . - . .* 

: The difpofition of a child in the uterus has 
been fiippiofed very wonderful -, but the arrange* 
Aient of its parts be^rs no comparifon with that 
• . of 
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tOpm* The creatorc walktd» (lowly, and feebly 
indeed ; but it walked : byt ftill there appeared 
no head, nor any wings. I would have tbou^bc 

it an imperfeft birth 5 but M s bantered my 

inexperlefice. The fiiii Afoae ^xm \U ^d m6re 
and ititec life was erery txi(>nieiit difciofed in ki 
At kttffikf as the tihorax conctmied m diftendontf 
and confimdtions fay tbe &imtioknt tefpiratioo 
that had bwA \t% way owt^ ^ P^ ^ ^^^^ M' 
feonas, theft dv top of a littbry icNt^^ 
they imtaifixed«afq»earedOA its top. S^onaf** 
aer this^ a pair of vaft nstucUlated cyeadUclc^d 
themfelves, and then afpttefatad^ and# in fine, t 
whole head. It would have appeared to me that 
the hdadghnfr ifom thebitaft, after the cieitttirc 
was obt of its cafei but M ;< » yit ea|>laiiied ii 
betttf. The baad had beta coofiried iMfhin die 
casniies of the bseaft all the time of ita^Mng in 
the fhcU;, and had boeti nim thnfft ,oot by 
^'je& ioflauDnt bjr the breathings in *lhci (wtnm 
manner that the wltatetbotas hadfaeen 4iSaJiffsi 
fi-omthe&elL 

The wings were itow the onl^ pitrta wssMtiig 
to maAaa the aniofial ^fitffc. U widkud abotot^ 
it enjoyed the airaodfiii^ but there ftemcd a^ 
pro4>e6k of ia ever %Jn|p» Nfy ififtNAor ei^ 
plained this to me as he hadc&ate the reft, by 
pointiii^out to me the prtuper ftene of obfarvar 
tioA. The wings,^ faid he^ ace the moft eender 
and deliMce part aS the wkokr frame, they are: 
the lait difcloied ; but, like all the other paiti, 
they exift in their proper plaoes. You obfenre» 
£ud be, pottsdng^ to mem wkh a pin, two litde 
ptMaberances near the top of tht ahovaat ^ co»^ 
^oyonr eye upon iihem» fibr ic is^ uom tbm 

mm 



tttin to be cl)ierved, and you voUXi fan find thM 
^ wings are not ^nfantiag. 

As we looked on them I f^a^ iilm bcjgiii 

to dart itlelf out from the hinder edge of one ojf 
ihem. Til) this titne they had been ttkn ftntpe- 
le6 lumps, of die \3m& oi th^ hud^^i z ui^ 
|»n I but this pcodoftioA from them g«ve pm 
new expeftaiioiiat it kKtcaftd. Such Mothc^' 
film i^peared making ks my from thfl Qlker 
prdtnbeninoe, and by degic^ thewingsiexMAded 
to tbek fiiH b^ntfs. It the imd Hod appealed 
tagrow fi^m & tx)p of the thonuCk that much 
.Jnore feemed to gro^ from the fufes of thoU^ 
Bttie hm^ as ne k>oked on them ; but, in ^^ 
6A thefe were no more ftn inftamaneous pi^ 
duftion than the odier -, the rude lumps had been 
ftfmed of theie wings ofily« Thty^ had bom 
ftMed up into diat compafr In amoK farprifing 
manner, and it was no other than their gmdual 
explicatioA that had the appeamnce «f theit 
gptiwtbw 

The creature had no fooner felt its wings in 
film due «ft«t and proportion, thto it began'' 
m Wbrai# and 10 uft them. After a §iw idle 
m^tions^ $Kh as thofe of the codb, when he 
tlaM ikh wings "itiChMf vifii^ frMn the gnwudy 
ft» fofibok ^ fiittt us which it had been fo long 

ha^mbeii^ and moamtd* tnta the air. M s 

is^of aVineh dM m<iil miiky kt Ua difoofimm i 
it mrieved him to kill an animal that we nad been 
A> long entertained with : to take away that life, 
whofe progrcflSbns we had watched with fuch at- 
tendon : but it Sendftined ta c(Mnpare this new 
produced fly wkh that which had laid the egg, 
and his tendemeis gave way to his earneft dellre 

of 
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of cefnvliKtng ihe of the trutli of all he' had af* 
fertcd. The fly naturally applied itfelf to tlu^ 
window, and^ wl^le it was in vain endeavouring 
to m^e its way out, he kiDed it. ' r. 

. He had prcferved with great care the fly which 
iiad been /taken rifii^ out of the earth from the 
root, which it had been wounding. He. opened 
the box in which he had kept this, and throw^g 
both, of them together on the .taJbl^, aflced me 
whether I could fay which of the two was the 
<>ld, ahd which ihc new-born one. Wcr« it not 
Cor the rbnghtnefs of the. colouring in the juft- 
produced fly, it. could never be known from the 
oldeft of its kind. All the winged creatures are 
born from the chryfaiis in their full fize wd per- 
fedlion. They have pafled their infancy in an- 
other ftate, and are ready^ as fck>n as they ap- 
pear, for the propagation of their fpecies. They 
are in the way oi accidents from this time, and 
lofe much of their beauty ; fo that to have them 
entire, they fhouid be feized, as we did this, juft 
at the time of their excluflon. 

I have obferved, in the firft of thefe letters, 
that this creature was fo like a humble-bee as 
not to be diftingulfliable from it at fi^t. 'Tis 
one of the fmaller fpecies of that infed which it 
refembles ; but if I had at that time feen the 
perfedfc one which was. produced before us, I 
ihould have added, that it excelled them all ia 
beauty. 
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